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Hoc liberiores of ſolutiores fumus, quod integra 

nobis eft judicandi poteſtas: nec, ut omnia, 

quae praeſcripta, et quaſi imperata int, 

defendamus, neceſſitate ulla cogimur. — 
Cic. Acad. — lib. iv, 
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N 975 HE Tithe if — Miſcellanies 


os TL 


might raiſe an expeFfation of 


their being calculated to. expreſs 


rb 5 ſos a On 
IE 2 ANN 
* — all partie . — s wwhich all, 
prin . e the baſis of 

A inciples of li 
OUR bthers. awho e uſed rep Principles, 
when rea „ liberty, — were moſt un- 


faſhi "were branded with the name of 
Wnres; we therefore who have thought thoſe 
truths ſtill neceſſary to be inculcated, tho" akvays 
t out of faſhion, under the covert of 
their name ſpoke with their freedom, on ſubjects 
which concerned the cauſe of liberty, whether 
occurring in controverfies of learned men, or 
parliamentary tranſactions. 

AND fince many of theſe were fubjefts 
of no tranſitory From the papers occafionally 
wrote on them are now collected in theſe vo- 


A 2 bames ; 


a * 
a * 


iv PRE F A c E. 
lumes; wherein we bope the Fe AI 

greater ſati faction, when be obſerves them wrote 
by. per ons diſfering from one another in opinion 
in ſome important points; fince the controver- 
fies which this difference produced were carried 


on with a regard to truth, and to truth only, 
and. may therefore in theſe points * more 
light. than any uniform 

THERE 1 which concery 


| the intereſt of liberty but what ſometime occur d 


during the continuance of this undertaking ; and 
if in any of thoſe queſtions the ade 
information, wwe be be will excuſe a want of 
feignancy which ſatire now gives the works in 
faſhion. Wi — filled with . ſuch ornaments, 


like painted ur the gt they badi 


"COULD wn bow ped — e general or 
perſonal abuſe, occaſion has not unn 


Attacks were frequently made from mary quar- 
ters, and with indecency enough ; but 


they were fuch as might proceed equally. a 
weak 5 — ra 3 de choſe to 
ſee all objects in their mildeſt ti gbt, and there- 
fare... overlooked them ; particular the author 
oe mat ef, rohich be calls The Alliance 
cb and State, which he propoſed 

alternately ſhould be each other's tools, where 


the glorious work of ſlavery might moſt effetual. 


ty. be carried on in the moſt ſacred confuncrion. 
T e bY eee yet 


if his ſeurrility on us can give him any pleaſure, | 
7 
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BE Cas. 


we can permit him to enjoy it unmoleſted, even 
ay gay warts obo. 
as divine as that.of Moſes. © 2 
YET can we hope to have given mo offence ? 
Ti be of u Jari b be oli toy and 
to contend for Liberty is at leaſt an indirect at- 
rack on Power, which all men (whether in po” 
ſeſſion or in expeation of it) think may be 
fafely truſted in their cum hands at haſt, well 
knowing themſebves to be the friends of liberty, 
and being very ſure they never ſhall attack it, 
227 when the moſt pre g neceſſity . 
quires : ſo 22 do men know tbemſelves, ſo ea 
is it for them to rank pong among ft t 
friends of liberty, on the merit only of not attack- 
ing it for nothing. But no truth can be more 
certain, "than that every man who is not attrve 
in the cauſe of liberty, conſents to be a ſlave. 


THE matters treated on "were generally 
purſued as far as the 2955 required ; but the 
poſtponing the bill propoſed, for the relief of the 
poor, and puniſhing of vagrants, prevented the 
farther confideration of it as at that time uſe- 
.; tho' when the legiſlature ſhall be Pleaſed 

to take that defign once more into their confidera- 
tian, no ſubjeft can better deſerve the attention 
of. the friends of liberty, than that which would 
_ and make uſeful thouſands who live in 

deneſi and urercbhedneſi, and at the ſame time 
25 reduce the fize 2. clear the any 


atute-law, 7 ef a noble precedent for 
improvements of tet fort 3 of 


A 3 =. 


fedfaf friends of liberty and this 


| not 232 
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w 27 2 both to the eaſe and ſa afety of 


ANOTHER ſujet which we could have | 


<01ſhed to have explained more re fulb ts the repeal 
5 


or amendment of the laws lay e 
and penalties on Proteſtant Diſſenters; perſons, 
who, as wwe think, have . ſhewn tenſe s the 

liſhment. 
It is indeed true, that they were OLD Wn1GGs 
who firſt made theſe laws, nay not without the 
concurrence and afſy tance of t Diſſenters them- 


ſelves ; but as experience ſhews them to be of 


no conſequence to anſiver the ends propoſed in 
making them, and as they tend on the contrary 


to weaken the hands which they were made to 


mos they ſeem to have continued full hong 


7 IS ſaid, the taking off thoſe reflraints 
would make droifions amongſt us, ond lm oY 


Clergy. Our clergy ſee too clearly the c 


quences which the defired repeal would he of 
the honour of religion, and the uniting Proteſt- 
ants, to give @ negative to it, was it to 


en their voices. Nor could any friend to the re- 


peal be anxious 0 gu: event even on that con- 


tingency, F he ed how long all eccle- 
feaftical pr eferments yo been in the 3% 0 of 
the 2 li ty whom the Dj Ng 
have conſtantly, and with ſome ſucceſs, ' 

on all occafions, who therefore A aL. 6 | 


power into the hands 0 Foc perſecutors. And does 
s expettation * | 


PREFACE vil 
The prety, the charity, the moderation, the love of 
49. oe which every where adorn the paſtors of 
. 2 oe rb 
reſtraint on conſcience with indignation 
NEL EE: who tak the th: 
this cauſe, ear dangers 
4 of aur lau, who ſee 7 
Mons, and are haunted with Dr. Sacheverell's 
apparitron, ought to hook back an paſt times: 
Let them ſee what effet? a fp like this had in 
the 171 fire of gt 6 
ALL offices 0 „ were there con. 
fined by law and by religion to be executed 
Patricians ag who being orthodox by birth, 
could only take the alen; which ſacred teres 


num was neceſſary in every 
THE Plebetans dfred 7 YES 
repealed. 


WHILST t _ was in diſpute; o 
zeahuſly was it = that Rome was 2 
in danger of being abandm d; and en like to 

fink under inieſtinè quarrels. 

THE ion ſaid they would not be at the © 
cow pd 70 % end a ſtate 585 thought them un- 


2 with its offices ; whilſt the 
e infifted on their antient rights, as the 


foundation wha and thought 
the fate of Rome doen on ther being main- 


tained. 


BUT yet 10 ſooner were theſe laws r py 
i Tre af thet hoe and offices of a 
common to every Roman, bat the ext flowed 

A 4. their 
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I merit (ſays a porn Nw 
15 0d) now chief fo regarded in 
ton of Honours ; ſo that this T5 97 
AS as properly than any other be called 
the period of Roman virtue. 

IT may be added, that in con * ef 
3 of their conflitution, ome in @ few 
years overcame all ber difficulties, and became 
miſtreſs of Italy. | 

THE thing we el to add is un aho- 
for the delay which has been made in the 
publication of theſe volumes : But we chuſe rather 
to hope for the pardm of the gentlemen who have 
honoured this Work with ther ſubſcription, from 
their knowledge of the uneafineſs which this di- 
lay muft have given us, than treſpaſs on their 
patience farther, by troubling them with com- 
- Plaints of printers and 052 like TONY which 
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Nr. 
Quid libertate dretiofius? Porro | turpe, 
i ordinatio everfione, libertas ſervitute mu- 
tetur ? Plin, epsft. xxiv. lib. 3. 


+>: 1 of that vaſt im- 
portance infinite conſequence 
co mankind, that tis in - 
ble for any nation to value it 
* too highly, or to be 700 jealous 
of every attempt that may have a tenden- 
cy to infringe or deſtroy it. "Tis one of the 
nobleſt gifts. of God to mankind, the founda- 


tion of property, the ſource of happineſs in 
publick — private life, and bah — 
fary fo all rational and acceptable religion. 
Life itſelf, without liberty, is not only a ur- 

Vox. I. B then 


| with an ardent love to it, and brought 


* to a 
and ſcandal to human nature. For 


enjoy the fruits of his on diligence and la- 


bour ; what greater ſhame, I fay, to ſuch a 


being, than to become the ſlave and 
of . and thus wear the 44 
letters of an infamous bondage 

So great was the love of liberty amongſt 
the antient Romans, and ſuch their deteſtation 
of ſlavery, that to diftinguiſh their children 
from their fervants and ſlaves, they called 
them liberi, to denote that they were born to 
liberty, and to inſpire them with an early 


Joye to it. Yea, fuch was their ſenſe of the | 


valuable bleffings which flowed from it, 
that they conſecrated liberty into a deity, and 
honoured her with temples, altars, an facri- 
faces. The Athenians alſo were educated, as 
the divine philoſopher aſſures us, a a@zonvwyue, 
in the principles of uni ver ſalliberty, and taught 
to contend for it both againſt Greeks and _ 
barians, from their very infancy.  - 

Happ would it be for all nations, whos 
enjoy this excellent and divine giſt, was there 
more care taken in the education of their 
children in this refpect ; 


liberty, inſpired from the beginnings of life 


— | wi 


235 ou Wu ie. Neg. 
generous mind, — x 


greater ſhame to a reaſonable being, endowed 

by the univerſal Parent with freedom of choice, | 
and inyeſted by him with an unalienable right 
to reaſon, 3 and act for himſelf, — to 


; were they made ear- - 
ly acquainted with the nature and worth of 


No 1. De Ord WR. 3 
with the moſt perfect abborrence of all laviſh 
principles, and of the ſeveral arts and me- 
thods by which wicked and deſigning men 
have invaded the rights, and at laſt impiouſſy 
deſtroyed the nobleſt privileges of their coun- 
try. This would be the beſt and moſt ef- 
fectual method, that human prudence could 
poſſibly take, for the ſecurity of every valu- | 
able bleſſing of life, and to tranſmit the 
bleſſings of one generation down to another, 
even to the lateſt poſterity. 3 

Many are the oppoſitions that have 
been made, and various the attempts that 
have been praiſed, to abridge and deſtroy 
the liberties of theſe happy and envied king- 
doms ; and on the other hand, what treaſures 
have been ſpent, what blood hath been fpilt 
to defend and maintain them! Thanks to heg+ 
ven, we ſtill enjoy them; and tho' the pur- 
chaſe hath been coſtly, it hath been far from 
being too dear. We are a kingdom not of 
faves, but of nen. Our eſtates, our perſons, 
our families, our conſciences, our religion, 
are all our own. We are governed, tis true; 
but we are willingiy governed, becauſe govern'd 
by law, and not by the arbitrary dictates of - 
inſolent and lauleſt power, We obey our 
prince, and our obedience is our choice; be- 
cauſe he is the father and protector of the na- 
tion, and not the fyrant of the people. He 
rules with juſtice, and our ſubmiſſion is the 
effect of reverence and love. The clergy, 
who are men of religion, virtue, and learn- 


B 2 ing, 


4 The Or Dd Waic. | No I, 
ing, amongſt us, are highly reſpected, and boun- 
 tifully rewarded ; and we gladly yield to their 
Þerſua ons of reaſon, and willingly follow their 
conduct, when they lead us into the paths of 
truth and happineſs. But, as Britons and 
Proteſiants, we ſcorn the imperious dictates 
of intereſted and deſigning eccleſiaſticks, 
keep our conſcience facred to God, chuſe our 
religion for ourſelves, and worſhip every one 
according to his own mind, without the fears 
of an inquiſition, or the terrors of a violent 
and cruel death. The fruits of our labour 
and induſtry are our certain and ſacred proper. 
ty, which we uſe for our own conveniences, diſ- 
poſe of at our pleaſure, and leave in ſecurity 
to our heirs after us. Our children, thoſe dear 
pledges of paternal love, thoſe ſtrong ſecuri- 
ties of matrimonial affection, we educate 
them for ourſelves, we train them up to thoſe 
employments of life our own prudence and 
circumſtances direct us to, without the dif- 
treſſing fears of ſeeing them torn from us by 
the violence of the-prince, or the bigotry and 
ſuperſtition of crafty and tyrannical prieſts, 
In a word, our conſtitution, as Britons and 
Proteſtants, is this, That we are born our- 
ſelves to liberty, and can leave the fair and 
godlike inheritance to our poſterity after us. 
Bor are we ſo very ſecure in the poſſeſ- 
ſion of this ineſtimable treaſure, as to be in 
20 danger of being deprived of it ? Are there 
no enemies that lie in wait to ruin us? 10 


attempts of reſtleſs. and envious men to de- 
| L fraud 


— 
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fraud us of our birth-rights? no deſigns to 
diſſeiſe us by violence? Would to God this 
were our happy ſtate, and that there was no 
need to write in defence of liberty, or to 
excite Great-Britain to a becoming jealouſy 
and care that the doth — loſe it. 5 
Bur how many T1/ible ſymptoms ave 
of danger? The I is on all hands 
alarm d with the growth of popery. The great 
prelate of our church hath warned his clergy 
of it by a circular letter: ſome of our cler- 
gy, and many of the diſſenting teachers, are 
carrying on publick lectures, in a very laudable 
manner, to warn their congregations againſt 
the ſpirit, doctrines and practices of this an- 
tichriſtian ſuperſtition: authentick accounts 
. — 
om the princi 0 g, 0 
numbers of —_— =_ the — x; 
maſs-houſes, the publick appearance o 
piſh prieſts, and of the = open refer 
to their places of worſhip. In the two great 
Cities of London and Weſtminſter, they enter 
into publick conferences and diſputes in fa- 
your of popery, privately ſpread amongſt the 
people catechiſms for the reception of converts, 
of devotion, and ſcandalous accounts 
of the reformed religion, and of thoſe illuſ- 
trious and worthy men, who were the glor:- 
ous inſtruments of providence in planting and 
eſtabliſhing it in this and other nations of 
Europe. The number of prieſts about this 
city, is ſaid, by a * computation, to be 
3 "7 5M 
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no leſs than ten thouſand; and the number of 
the Papiſts in the kingdom to amount to fix 
hundred thouſand. And are not theſe circum- 
ſtances ſufficient to excite us to a ſenſe of our 
danger? Do they not loudly call on every 
Briton and Proteſtant to put himſelf upon his 
guard againſt fo fatal and growing an evil? 
Bux to what can the growth of this abſurd 
and falſe religion be owing? A religion found- 
ed in flavery and ignorance, that tramples on 
all the rights of private judgment, and de- 
ſtroys the liberties of nations wherever it pre- 
voails. If it increaſes among the inhabitants 
of this kingdom, it muſt proceed from this, 
amongſt other cauſes, that too many have 
4 the ſenſe of liberty, and are ignorant of 
true value of it; that they underſtand 
not the unalienable rights of conſcience, the 
privileges of chriſtianity, and thoſe ſubſlan- 
tial principles upon which the reformation 
was founded, and originally ſettled amongſt us. 
Tis in the nature of things impoſſible, that 
pery can prevail amongſt any part of man- 
d, but ſlavery muſt increaſe in proportion 
with it. Liberty and popery are two abſolute 
and irreconcileable contradictions; as oppo- 
ſite to each other as light to darkneſs, and as 
heaven to hell. a 
Tu fr/t ſtep which a convert to this re- 
ligion muſt take, is the renouncing his ſenſes 
and reaſon, and ſacrificing his judgment and 
conſcience to the authority and dictates of a 
proud and domzneering prieſt ; who, when . 
hat 
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hath thus ſecured the property of him, finds it 
an eaſy work to ar him io. _ _— 
age, by prejudicing him again means 
— Log and by :nftilling into his mind a 
ſuperſtitious fear, that every thought and 
every attempt to free himſelf from Bis holy 
chains, is a mortal and damnable fin. Since 
therefore this growth of popery is a demon- 
ſtrable proof that principles of ſlavery are ad- 
vancing amongſt us, what can be a more in- 
cumbent duty upon every Engliſpman, than 
to endeavour to revive the ancient zeal of the 
Britiſh nation againſt the incroachments of 
this accurſed evil, and to inſpire them with 
the ſentiments of ConsisTENT PROTES- 
TANTS, by leading them to a thorough 
knowledge of thoſe excellent principles, by 
which alone the proteſtant religion can be ſup- 
ported and defended, "xs 

AND this is the more neceſſary, becauſe 
there are not wanting men amongſt ourſelyes, 
who, tho proteſtants by profeſſion, yet rè- 
tain and inculcate the mo? dangerous princi- 
ples of popery, and are for ſetting up an in- 

in this kingdom, ſubverſive 

of his Majeſty's prerogative, and all the va- 
luable rights of the ſubject; men, who envy 
Britons __ of thinking, judging, 
ſpeaking, and writing for themſelves; who are 
worn enemies to the liberty of the preſs; who 
1nſolently face the civil government, and even 
threaten majeſty itſelf, if it dares to diſpute or 
| "oY Contr a- 
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contradict their humble advices, their ſacred 
As a proof of this, I a to a paſſage 
liſhed in the Weekly Miſcellany of Feb. 22. 
paſt; a paper thought to have the coun- 
tenance and aſſiſtance of ſome very great and 
able pens. The paſſage is this, The Rev. 
*« Dr, R. who was lately diſappointed of the 
c b---p---k of 6G r, hath kiſſed his Ma- 
« jeſty's hand for a much more conſiderable 
* preferment in Ireland. From whence in 
te juſtice it ought to be preſumed, that the 
Doctor hath purged himſelf from what he 
te was charged with in relation to his faith: 
« ſince it cannot decently be 2 that 
c under a government, ſo tender of the 


te rights of all the ſubjects, any invaſion ſhall 


« be made of the gſential privileges of the 
© ehriſtian church, or that thoſe privileges, 
* which never yet have been violated in any 
<« part of chriftendom, ſhould be facrificed to 
** the pleaſure of any one man, in a manner, 
* that might .give juſt offence to the whole 


* bench of biſhops, and the body of the 
« clergy, and all the orthodox members of 
* the churches of England and Ireland, 
** which his majeſty hath ſo often declared 
that he will protect and encourage.” 
 *T1s very obſeryable, that the author of 
this remarkable paſſage, ſays only, that it 
ought to be in juſtice preſumed, that Dr. R, 
hath purged himſelf. T n not cer · 
tain, tis but a preſumption at beſt ; but tis a 
| gs preſump- 
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umption, that, it ſeems, is founded in 
prom But who muſt judge whether there be 
any real juſtice to ſupport it? To whom hath 
the-purgation publickly appear is pur- 
2 doctor hath wo fait to 1 
the preſumption of it, if in reality be 
not purged himſelf, and ought not to purge 
himſelf of an infamous charge to our Engli/b 
inquiſitors of the faith; why then, Britons, 
behold the character that is drawn of your 
prince by this proſtituted pen, this advocate 
Hoe the inquiſitorial power, and for the ſub- 
jection of the crown itſelf to the lordly claims 
of the more ſacred priefibood ! His majeſty 
is, in the repreſentation of this inſolent writer, 
what I relate with horror, an invader. of the 
eſſential privileges of the chriſtian church, and 
one who hath ſacrificed thoſe privileges, which 


never yet have been violated in any part of 


chriſtendom. He hath given juft offence to the 
whole bench of biſhops, the body of the clergy, 
and all the orthodox members 
England and Ireland; and hath hereby broken 
his own promiſes to them, and his repeated de- 
* that be will protect and encourage 
tbem. | 

Ir this is not an endeavour to ſpread diſaf- 
fection throughout the clergy, and members 
of the churches of England and Freland, to his 
majeſty's perſon and government, and ſetting 
up an authority wholly deſtructive of the 
regal power, 'twill be hard A 
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But how low is the ſupremacy of the crown re- 
duced, that it muſt thus aſk advice, and 
grant no preferments in the church without 
the leave of our new inquifitors! Where are 
the liberties of - the clergy and people of Eng- 
land, if purgations muſt be the conſequence 
of the vile charges of envy and malice! 
Which of our reverend prelates can fit with 

on their bench, if they muſt be obliged 


to defend themſelves. 2 a guinſt the ba 
ations of ſcandalous and e 115 
ers! Awake, O ye Whigs, in defence of in- 


jured majeſty, the honour of your church, 
thus impudently aſperſed, and your own, 
and your fellow - ſubjects liberties thus inſo- 
lently invaded. Inquiſitions, purgations, 
prieſtly powers, and the like, are the goodly 
groupe of doctrines, now openly avowed, and 
publickly pleaded for. In o oſition to theſe 
exorbitant principles and claims, the OLD 
Wa1s is refolved to nickd this aj appearance in 
the world, demands your patronage, and 
queſtions not your encouragement and pro- 
tection; eſpecially as he britigs with him no 
more of republican than he doth of aui 

ciples, 1s a hearty friend to the preſent 
= conſtitution, and an enemy to none 
but thoſe who are enemies to the religion 
and liberties of * ' country, 


NUMB, 
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Quid libertate pretiofius? Porro quam turpe, 
fi ordinatio ever ſjone, libertas ſervitute mu- 
tetur ? Plin. epiſt. xxiv. Ib. 3. 


Am very glad to find, by ſeveral good in- 
formations that I have received, that the 
title J have affumed, and the deſign 1 appear 
to engage in, meet with a kind and favourable 
reception amongſt the inhabitants of this great 
and wealthy city : nor indeed could leſs be 
expected, that a paper, devoted fo the 
cauſe of liberty, ſhould engage the attention 
and receive the general encouragement of thoſe, 
who enjoy the fruits, and ſhare the advan- 
tages of this invaluable blefling ; who owe 
their trade and extenſive commerce, their 
riches and plenty, the ſecurity of all their 
properties, and the unmoleſted exerciſe of 
their religion, to liberty. 

No man 7s born intirely for himſelf, but 
is bound by the laws of reaſon and religion 
to conſult and promote, as far as he is able, 
the welfare of others, eſpecially the publick 
good of that ſociety of which he is a member ; 
on the ſafety and happineſs of which, his 
own perſonal intereſt hath a conſtant and intire 
dependance, And as almoſt all the valuable 


bleſſings 
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bleſſings of human life muſt neceſſarily ſtand 
or fall with liberty, an attempt to explain the 
nature and vindicate the principles of it, to 
ſettle its boundaries, to defend it againſt the 
inroads of ſlavery, to diſcover the private and 
diſtant defigns of wicked men formed againſt 
the intereſt of it, and vigorouſly to oppoſe, 
by ſolid reaſon and argument, every publick 
attack that may be made upon it, muſt be 
acknowledged to be worthy the character of a 
good citizen, a real patriot, and a lover of 
mankind, 

'T1s with a „ee view of ſerving this glo- 
rious cauſe, that I appear in the world, under 
the title of an OLD Wuais ; becauſe it hath 
ever been one of the diſtinguiſhing parts of 
the character of a true Whig, to be zealous 
for the liberties of the ſubject, in oppoſition 
to the claims of arbitrary power in our kings, 
and the practices of factious bigotted eocleſi- 
aſticks, who have envied us the liberties pro- 
vidence hath kindly favoured us with, and 
been frequently employed as fools by ambi- 
tious princes to ruin and inſlave us; that by 
depriving us of our civil liberties, they might 
= us of our religious ones too, and leave us 
nothing but what we held at the precarious 
pleaſure of the mitre or the crown. 

THE name of Whig took its riſe in the 
reign of King Charles II. and was beſtowed 
on the beſt patriots then in the kingdom, as a 
term of diſgrace, for their oppoſing the ar- 
| bitrary meaſures which were carrying m_ 
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that monarch, and vigorouſly aſſerting the 
rights of parliament, and the privileges of the 
people, They were true friends to the old 
Engliſh conſtitution. They ſaw with con- 
cern the attempts that 2 1 * ruin : 
the reigning prince, an pro 
pe of n ſucceſſor, whom they 
knew to be of a warm and furious temper, 
and under whom they had juſt reaſon to fear 
the ſubverſion of their religion, and the loſs 
of all their liberties as Engliſbmen and proteſ- 
tants. And therefore, as they well knew that 
no poſſible expedient could be found out to ſe- 
cure the liberties of their country and the re- 
formed religion, under the government of a 
opiſh prince, bigotted to his own ſuper- 
tition, and under the influence and manage- 
ment of bigotted and crafty prieſts, they 
were for purſuing the only meaſure that under 
God could poſſibly fave them from the im- 
pending ruin, and for excluding him from 
the ſucceſſion to the throne, who was by 
principle and religion, an avowed enemy to the 
nation. The names of Ruſſel, Cavendiſh, 
Capel, Montague and Winnington, will ever 
be remembred with honour, who were the 
moſt zealous promoters and advocates for the 
exclufion bill. 


TRrvE and genuine Whiggi/m therefore 


conſiſts in à zealous attachment to the liber- 
and habitual concern for, and reſolution to 
ſupport, all the juſt laws and privileges of the 

„„ 
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Britiſh nation. It conſiders our princes as 
inveſted with their fupreme authority for the 
publick welfare; as the executors of the laws, 
the fathers of their people, and the protectors 
of all good ſubjefts in their rights and pro- 
perties. It eſteems the laws which bound the 
prince's power, equally ſacred with thoſe which 
determine the meaſures of obedience in the ſub- 
ject; and is as much an enemy to all cyran- 
nical proceedings in the one, as it is to rebellion 
9 and treaſon in the other. It regards the obli- 
my gations between the king and his people as re- 
bl ciprocal; and the obedience of the latter as 
then only, according to the conſtitution, due, 
when they enjoy their juſt protection under 
the government of the former. It then reve- 
rences their perſons, chearfully contributes to 
the ſupport of their ſtate and dignity, and 
ſtudies the eaſe, the honour and proſperity of 
their adminiſtration, In a word, tho it 
bears an irreconcileable and mortal enmity to 
er and appreſſors, and conſiders them as 
e plagues and curſes of mankind, and is and 
will be no longer ſubject to them, than 
whilſt conſtrained by neceſſity and force ; yet 
it places benevolent, wiſe, and righteous 
princes amongſt the moſt exalted characters 
of human life, honours them as the true 
vicegerents of almighty God, the beſt as well 
as greateſt of beings, and pays them an 
obedience that is the effe& of inclination, 
and flows equally from a ſenſe of duty, gra- 
titude and intereſt, 


Tavs 
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Tuus friendly are the principles of the 
genuine Whigs to the office and dignity of 
kings and princes. But then, on the other 
hand, they conſider all men as inveſted by 
God and nature with certain unalienable 
rights and privileges, which they can't with- 
out a crime ſacrifice themſelyes, and of which 
they can't without the . higheſt oppreſſion and 
cruelty be deprived by others. Such is the 
right of all men to judge for themſelves in 
all matters that relate purely to conſcience, 
to chuſe their own religion, to avow their 
principles, to defend them when oppoſed, and 
to worſhip God according to their ſeveral per- 
ſuaſions, and the dictates of their own rea- 
ſon and judgment, without any interruption 
from the civil power, or being made ſubject to 
pofitive or negative penalties upon this account. 
They look upon ſocieties as formed and entered 
into, not — men of their moſt valua- 
ble and ſacred rights, but with a view to their 
better ſecurity in the poſſeſſion of them, whe- 
ther natyral or acquired; and think that the 
great end of all jut law and government is 
the full and intire protection of all thoſe who 
contribute by a peaceable and uſeful behaviour 
to the common welfare, and do not by any 
wilful violation of the public peace forfeit 

thoſe privileges, which have i 
an egual claim to with the reſt of mankind. 
AND as religion can no otherwiſe contri- 
bute to' the benefit or ſafety of civil Po 
— 


ment, than as the principles of _— 
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believed, and the internal habits and diſpo- 
ſitions of it are implanted and prevail in the 
mind, they look upon all force in the affairs 
of religion as criminal, unjuſt, and tyran- 
nical in its nature; becauſe it cannot poſſi- 
bly produce that conviction which is 
to a rational perſuaſion and firm belief; and 
they regard all diſcouragements of every kind, 
for non-compliance with any particular exter. 
nal rites: and ceremonies, to which the name 
of religion hath been too often given, as ab- 
furd and wicked: for as the being and proſ- 
perity of civil government hath not the leaſt 
| dance. on, and can never be promoted 
by the obſervance of any ſuch particular ex- 
ternal rites; and as the moſt punctual con- 
formity to them, where the inward princi- 
ples of religion are wanting, is not giving 
— ſecurity to ſoci or the fidelity 
and good behaviour of thoſe who obſerve 
them; fo, on the other hand, the laying per- 
ſons under diſcouragements and penalties, be- 
cauſe cannot in conſcience and judgment 
— uſe of — is reall . — 
them on account of things which do not in 
their nature deſerve puniſhment, and are nt 
indeed properly cognizable by the civil magil- 
trate. And tis equally ridiculous to imagine, 
that a man can forfeit any of the common 
rights of ſubjects, becauſe he ſcruples an ha- 
bit, a geſture, or particular form of words, 
that others may think fit to make uſe of, a 
it would be to ſuppoſe, that he may be de- 
5110 1 prived 
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prived of thoſe rights, for not being in a 
faſhionable dreſs, or of a fatutable form, co» 
lour, or heighth of body. | 
As a true Whig therefore believes the 
great intention of law is every man's protec- 
tion; ſo he thinks every ſubject equally bound 
to pay a juſt obedience to all the righteous 
and equitable laws of the community; and 
that no kind of character, civil or facred, can 
ſet any one above the obedience of a ſubject, 
or ought to exempt him from the penalties 
annexed to acts of injuſtice and violence, 
and the wilful breach of the good order and 
of ſocieties, And therefore, if any, 
under the ſacred cover of religion, advance 
principles deſtructive of the end of govern« 
ment, or manifeſtly inconſiſtent with the 
liberties of the people; if they propagate 
hatred and diviſion between the ſeveral mem- 
bers of the ſociety ; if by publick diſcourſes 
or writings they inculcate perſecuting princi- 
ples, and endeavour to inflame mens paſſions 
and reſentments againſt their peaceable fel- 
low- ſubjects, merely becauſe they happen to 
dreſs religion in a different garb from them- 
ſelves, or chooſe it ple „and without the or- 
nament of dreſs: he looks on all ſuch per- 
ſons as turbulent incendiaries and invaders of 
the publick peace, as avowed enemies of 
ſociety, as men of dangerous and ſeditious 
principles; and thinks that civil government 
ought to be extremely jealous of their conduct, 
keep them under proper reſtraint, and reſo- 
| TON " 


lutely 
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lutely protect thoſe they may attempt to in- 
jure; and not gratify their pride, malice, bi- 
gotry, and luſt of power, by ſacrificing inno- 
cent good ſubjects either to their clamour or 
reſentments. And this he is perſuaded ig 
prudent as well as'juft ; not only from the 
natural tendency that an univerſal protection 
of all good fubjects hath to promote univerſal 
harmony, re- and concord amongſt the 
members of ſociety, but becauſe it hath been 
found true by repeated experience, that when 
the high claims of aſſuming and imperious 
eccleſiaſticks have been too far and 700 long 
indulged, civil govermnent itſelf hath been 
at length diſhottoured, weakened, inſulted, 
threatened, and proſtituted to the vileſt put- 
poſes, and indeed the very ends of it deſtroy'd, 
or its Being endangered. 3 
As to matters of a merely civil nature, and 
the conſtitution and form of government that 
is pecular to the Britiſß nation, a true Whig 
is zealous for the juſt prerogatrves and powers 
of the crown, and for the rights and privi- 
leges of parkament. He conſiders this great 
council of the kingdom, compoſed of the ſe- 
veral orders of our nobility, and of the com- 
mons of Great-Britain of the firſt and 
, r er as the repreſentatives 
of the whole body of the people, the guar- 
dians of their reſpective privileges, the ſource 
of law, and the dernier refort to which Bri- 
fons have a right to apply for redreſs of grie- 


vances, deliverance from oppreſſion, and "= 
| tion 
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tection from injuries, in all caſes in which in- 
ferior courts may either deny juſtice, br cati- 
not give it. He eſteems their frequent meet= 
ings eſſential to the welfare and proſperity of 
the nation; their conſert neceſſary to ſupply 
the.watits, and provide for the neceſſities, of 
the government itſelf; and all their reſolu- 
tions and acts, When conducted by wiſdom, 
and founded in juſtice, and thus minife(ly 
conducive to the univerſal good, and finally 
confitmed by the royal aitthority, to be bind- 
ing upon all good ſubjects, not only for wrath, 
biit for conſcience fe like And tho pridence 
may ſometimes how 5g theft to fit as eaſy as 
ts can ufider ly oppreſſive and injurious 
laws, yet tis an eſſential principle of Yhig- 
ziſm, that as no me and faithful ſubject can 
deſerve either diſcouragement or oppreſſion, 
every one that apprehends Himfelf to be aF- 
grieved by any particular laws in force, aath 
an inherent right fs petitron this high and 
honourable court for relief ; and cht! is that 
integrity, equity, and publick ſpirit, by which 
their refolutions are. generally guided and de- 
termined, that he hath the higheſt reaſon, 
ſooner or later, to expect it. 
Tuxst are the principles 7 eſouſe, and 
am determined 70 df as an OLd WI IC, 
againſt all contrary, principles and practides 
whatfoever, The _ names of parties I 
ſhall never love of liberty. and 
—— in all; and as freely 
cenſure the maxims and meaſures of 2 
C 2 
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and tyrannical power, by whatſoever ſet of 
men they are eſpouſed and practiſed, ] 
ſhall, in particular, narrowly watch every 
degree of apoſtacy from true Whipgi/m in 


the Mhigs themſelves; and ſuch of them may 


expect, as they deſerve, to be ſeverely expo, 
fed. Nor ſhall I ſuffer myſelf to be perverted 
from doing juſtice on others, by any grave 
appearances, profeſſions of ſanctity, or pre- 
tenſions to extraordinary and divine powers, 
as often as I find them oppoſing the true in- 
tereſt of their country, and purſuing methods 
that are in themſelves, or conſequences, in- 
conſiſtent with the juſt claims, natural rights, 
and unqueſtionable privileges of free Br7tons 
or proteſtants, 1 7 


* 
* * 
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Quid libertate pretiofins ? Porro quam turpe, 
i ordinatio everfione, libertas ſervitute mu- 


tetur? Plin. pi. xxiv. 4b. 3. 


HE name of Proteſtant took its riſe 

from the following occaſion: In the 

year 1529, at a diet of the princes of the 
empire held at Spires in Germany, it was de- 
ereed by the majority there preſent, That 
| 2 «in 
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« jn thoſe places, where the * edict of 
te qrms had been received, it ſhould be 
« lawful for no one to change his religion: 
« that in thoſe places, where \ new religion 
« (i. e. the Lutheran) was exerciſed, it 
e ſhould be maintained, till the meeting of a 
e council, if the antient (the Popiſb) reli- 
« gion could not- be reſtored, without dan- 
« ger of diſturblng the publick peace: But 
ce that the maſs ſnhould not be aboliſhed, nor 
te the Catholicks hindred from the free exer- 
« ciſe of their religion, nor any one of them 
« allowed to embrace Lutberaniſin: That 
« the Sacramentarians ſhould be baniſhed 
te the empire: That the Anabaptiſts ſhould 
te be puniſhed with death; and that no 
« preachers ſhould explain the goſpel in any 
* other ſenſe than what was approved by the 
« church.“ m_ 
AGAINST this decree fix princes of the 
empire entered their proteſt, via. John, elec- 
tor of Saxony ; George, marquis of Branden- 
burg; Philip, landgrave of Heſſe ; and Wolff- 
gang, yur of Anhalt ; to whom the four- 
teen following free cities of Germany joined 
themſelves, viz. Straſburg, Norimberg, Ulm, 
Conſtance, Lindau, Memmingen, Kempen, 
Nordlingen, Halibrun, Reutlingen, Ine, St. 


The edit of Worms was publiſhed in the 1521 

by which LurnER was proſcribed as an heretic and Chil. 

matick, and all perſons prohibited to receive and protect him: 

and the moſt cruel puniſhments ordained againſt his patrons 

—— the readers of his books, followers of his 
2. 
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Gall, Weiſſenburg and Winaſcherm. And 
from this proteſt the Lutherans firſt obtained 
the name of Protgſſantt; which was after. 
yards given in common to all who ſeparated 
 thernſclyes from the tyrannical and idalatrous 
practices of the church of Rome. 4 
Tux chings which theſe noble and excel- 
lent princes and cities of the empire proteſted 
againſt, were, the refraznt that was laid on, 
and the violence that was offered to the cpn- 
ſciences of men, by this decree of tos popilh 
priacesand prelates at Spyres > by which they 


ordained, that no perſon ſhould. change their 

religion, nor any Catholicks be allowed 
brace Lutheraniſm. They conſider: 
there was an ee ee to that of 
earthly princes, and that in the matters of 
religion all men were accountable to the tri- 
bunal of God himſelf; _ * re. 
gion was the writings of the inſpired pro- 
. apoſtles, and that it was the — of 
eyery chriſtian to judge of the, ſenſe of them, 
according to the light and convictions of his 
| conſcience, and to adhere ſtedfaſtly to the ſa- 
cred truths contained in them; and by con- 
ſequence 10 renounce all principles and prac- 
tices which appeared to them contrary to, or 
inconſiſtent with the gane of thoſe How 
writings, Hence, in the beginning of their 
appeal, the princes © heart for —— 
* and their ſubjects, and for all who either 
* then did, or for the future ſhould, adhere 
to the holy ward of God; and decking 
«c t 


* 
* 
* 


« that they had no other deſign but the ho- 
« nour of God and his moſt holy word, 
« and to provide for their own and others 
te ſalvation; and that they neither ated nor 
« intended any thing but what they were 
« fully convinced they owed to their own 
« conſciences, and even to God himſelf.” 

In conſequence of this noble aſſertion of 
the rights and privileges of conſcience, they 
farther proteſted againſt the decree, as 
biting miniſters and preachers to declare and 
publiſh their religious _— and what 
ms, genes Py be the ſenſe and mean- 

ng of the word of God; and as allowing the 
* of the church to — — 
and declare the ſenſe of it for For they 
conſidered thatall the great innovations —— cor- 
ruptions of religion were introduced vnder her 
pretended authority; that the facred writings 
were the ſupreme judge in all matters re- 
lating to chriſtianity; that they were the beſt 
interpreters of themſelves; that the church 
had no other rule of her faith and practice; 
that this rule was intended for the commun 
benefit of all chriſtians ; and that by conſe- 
quence it was their duty, not only to judge of 
the meaning of it for themſelves, but to 
clare their ſenſe of it to others, and to bring 
as many to the acknowl t of the ſacred 
truths contained in it as they could, whoſo» 
ever were the perſons that ould contradict 
or __ them. 
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AND as they knew that violence and force 
in matters of religion were abſolutely incon- 
ſiſtent with, and deſtructive of, theſe rights 
and liberties they 2 for in behalf of 
themſelves and others, they finally pro- 
teſted againſt the meaſures of perſecution, 
and the puniſhments intended and ordained 
by this bloody decree againſt thoſe who had em- 
braced the principles of the Reformation. For 
thus they declare their mind: There is, 
* fay they, a natural union amongſt men; 
* and that as it is lawful for any one, with- 
et out being commanded, to interpoſe for 
another who is condemned to death, much 
* more was it lawful for them to do it, who 
* were members of the one ſpiritual body of 
* Chriſt, and the children of one heavenly 
* father ; and thus to take care of their ſpi- 
te ritual brethren, and do what they could 
* to provide for the ſafety of themſelves and 
** their neighbours, in an affair that related 
* to their eternal ſalvation or condemnation.” 

How glorious a proteſt was this in behalf 
of the liberties of the church of God 
To ſee ſovereign princes, not proudly uſurp- 
ing a dominion over the conſciences of their 
ſubjects, nor preſumptuouſly challenging a 
right and power ta bend and reduce them to 
their own religion; but publickly aſſerting, 
maintaining and defending, that their ſub- 
jects had az equal right to the inſtructions of 
the word of God with themſelves, and owed 
it ta him and their own conſciences, to 


— 
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chooſe their religion from this divine and 
incorruptible ſource of truth. To ſee them 
thus adorning their high birth and dignity, 
by becoming aduocates for the ſupreme au- 
thority of the King of kings; boldly op- 
poſing the 1 imperious claims of 
men, who under the characters of the church, 
had invaded the prerogatives of the only Sa- 
viour of mankind, generouſly pleading for 
the oppreſſed liberties of the chriſtian world, 
and kindly intereſting themſelves in behalf of 
thoſe, who for the cauſe of righteouſneſs 
and truth were condemned to death. 
Peace, everlaſting peace, reſt upon your ſpi- 
rits, O ye illuſtrious heroes! and let your 
names never be mentioned, in the proteſtant 
world, without paying the juſt tribute of ho- 
nour and reverence to your memories | 

Nok muſt I forget to felicitate my fel. 
low-proteſtants in theſe kingdoms, that his 
preſent Majeſty is deſcended from one of 
thoſe noble houſes, who joined in this pro- 
72 _ the cruelties and ſuperſtitions of 

church of Rome : Happy prince! in 
whom the love of liberty is an hereditary 
virtue! born to be placed by providence at · 
the head of that cauſe of liberty, his anceſ- 
tors ſo early embraced, ſo reſolutely main- 
tained; and to be the defender of the faith, 
which ſpurns at the dictates of all human 
pride, and owes its being, only to the force of 
conviction, the evidence of reaſon, and the 
ſupreme and infallible authority of the God 
of truth, Tuksz 
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Tu zes were the principles, by adhering 
to which, the firſt reformers obtained the 

name of Protſtantt; and as | myſelf — 
in this honaurable name, I ſhould now pro. 
ceed, in imitation of the great examples bes 
fore-mentianed, ta enter my own proteſt, in 
the name, and in the behalf of all the faith- 
ful, ſteady, Confiftent Proteſtants of his Ma- 
jeſtys dominions. But I give place to the 
following letter, as a teſtimony of the high 
reſpect I bear to the members of that learn» 
ed univerſity from whence it comes, and to 
aſſure them I ſhall be glad of their continued 


correſpondence, 


—— 


To the Author of the Oro Wars. 


-_ 
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STR —Carbridge, Ib 16 
I title of your firſt paper was 
al 


fufticient to recommend it to our pe- 
and I can aſſure you, Sir, for your en- 
couragement, there are great numbers of our 
learned body, who perfectly approve both 
your performance and deſign. We were 
all particularly pleaſed to ſee that you had fal- 
len upon that impudent N. in * Weekly 
Mi ela, —— to and we could 
have wiſh'd, (le how plainly it 
ſeems deſign d to inſinuate a diſhonourable re- 
fiQion on his Majeſty, and the W 
tion 


* 
* 
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tion) that you had been ſomewhat more par- 
tiny in _ animadverſions upon it, We, 
who live at this diſtance from the buſy world, 
are always glad to receive information from 
thoſe who live nearer the fountain-head ; and 
therefore we intreatyou to conſider this matter 
again, and lend us your afhitange, 
BgFoRE the promotion of Dr. R. it was 
ſhe language 2 into the mouths of theſe 
Liſcellaniſts, that their patron, when his opi- 
nen was 4ſt d, was obliged to ſay what he 
thought of perſons recommended to preferment ; 
that he claimed no farther influence, bus left 
it to. the higher powers to determine what was 
proper to be done. The bigher powers have, it 
ſeems, at laſt determin'd otherwiſe than he 
preſcrib'd and dictated: and now, what is the 
conſequence ? A fort of anathema, or bull of 
excommunication, is immediately thunder d 
out againſt the higher powers, by theſe /uffra- 
gan writers, and majeſty itſelf is traduc'd and 
vilified, for having violated the rights of tho 
chriſtian church. Tis impoſſible, we ſee, to 
diſcover the real temper. and diſpoſition of 
ſome men, till they are once heartily pro- 
vok'd. Before this diſobligation, the deſign 
of theſe writers was diſguiſed under the ap- 
pearance of a profound reſpect for his Majeſ- 
ty, anda great zeal for the ſervice of the ad- 
pulled off, and their ſpirit and tem 
without diſguiſe, P | * 
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Ds. R. (ſays the M. ;ſcellanift) who was late- 
h diſappoi a of the biſhoprick of Gtr, 
bas kiſs d bis Majeſty s hand for a more confi 
derable preferment 1 in Ireland; from whence in 
Juſtice, it ought to be preſumed, that the doctor 
has purged himſelf from what he was charged 
with, in relation to the faith, Now, Sir, 
We prefum d, that his Majeſty did indeed dj i 
believe the malicious an groundleſs reports 
which had been propagated againſt the doctor. 
We preſum d, that his Majeſty ſaw the little, 
baſe, deſigning views of the doctor's enemies. 
We preſum dit likewiſe to be a Rapp preſage, 
that every imperious, ambitious churchman, 
and his accomplices, ſhould in due time re- 
ceive their juſt reward. But it never entered 
into into or heads to preſume, that the doctor 
mult have purged himſelf from an accuſation, 
the exact particulars of which, few have 
heard,. and ſtill fewer believe. We could ſee 
no neceflity of a purgation where the accuſer 
wants credit, and where the credibility of his 
teſtimony muſt always be deſtroyed, by only 
remembring Dr. Hutchinſon. 

Bur (fays the Miſcellan 1 the doctor 
muſt certainly have purged himſelf, /ince it 
ean never DECENTLY be ſuppoſed, that under 
a government, ſo tender of the rights of ſub- 
getts, any invaſion ſhould be made of the efſen- 
tial privileges of the chriſtian church, or that 
thoſe 7 Fa leges, which never yet have been vi- 
olated in any part of Chriſtendom, ſhould be 
2 7 "the pleaſure of any one man, in a 
manner 
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manner that might give juſt offence to the 
whole bench of biſhops, and the body of the cler- 
gy, and the orthodox members of the churches of 
England and Ireland, which his Majeſty has jo 
often declared he will protect and encourage. 
Tis caſy to ſee, that there is indeed an inde- 
cency in the mere ſuppgſition that ſuch a thing 
would be done; and tis a much greater inde- 
cency ſurely, to inſinuate that it is done. For 
what foundation 1s there for ſuch-an injurious 
ſuggeſtion ? If Dr, R. has not purg'd himſelf, 
as the Miſcellaniſt would have him, yet for 
our parts, we ſee no rights of the church that 
are violated, unleſs it be a right (which the 
clergy indeed have been generally too fond 
of, and which wiſe princes have always abridg- 
ed them of) a rigbt to calumniate, and defame 
one another without cauſe. We can fee no 
rights of ſubjefs invaded, unleſs it be the right 
of ſubjects to dictate to their prince, and pre- 
ſcribe to him rules for the diſtribution of his 
own favours. We ſee no privileges facrific'd 
to the pleaſure of one man, unleſs it be the 
privilege of another, to miſrepreſent the wor- 
thieſt clergymen, and by his exorbitant 
influence, engroſs the ſole diſpoſal of all 
eccleſiaſtical promotions. We ſee no biſhops, 
whom this can diſpleaſe, and give offence to, 
unleſs there are any who deſire to exalt the 
church above the ſtate, and encroach even 
upon the royal prerogative itſelf. In ſhort, 
Sir, when we conſider the courſe of proceed- 
ing, with regard to Dr. R. the character — 
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the acccuſer, and the promoters of the àcti. 
ſation, as well as the methods, by which the 
Mr ſeellaniſt, and other writers of that claſs, 
have endezvoured firſt to blackeh the door 
_ then the adminiſtration; we can look 
the Whole, as f bat a plot of 
Ee zealbus bist who, as Eraſinus dini. 
plains in A like caſe, /abornurunt quentlth 
fui ſodaliti virum effontem, effranis licemit 
& petalanti; /aftun ud conſpucndam En. 
mum, nibil elner thodo innoteſcu; ih 
miror huiie bominem 1n/anire; fed patres illi 
demiror quorum auctoritate fretis bet nudtr: 
Nui fi nam vident quaritum dedecoris & inidis 
conciliaturi fint ordini ſub, defidero in fili 
judicium; ſed Jed fi, wod arbitrer;' faventt, de- 
2 in illis ſobrium menitm. 
Ir ve judge wrong, as to this afftir 6 
general, or any of its particulars, you will, 
ope, be fo good as to rectify our uin 
and in returſi, you ſhit from time to time 
receive an account of what paſles in the tifit- 


vetlity worth your noticc. © are, 


„ 


War bumble ſervants, 
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Cum creature nulli, nullis angelis, æternum 
& immutabile decretum divine valuntatis, 
quam in evangelio patefecit,  mutare liceat; 
ſervemus id nos quaque immotum & incor- 
ruptum, nec ex humana ſapientia aliquid 
contra evangelium, aut incerta preter evan- 
gelium ftatuamus, Formul. Refor. con- 


_ ſcript, à Luth. Gc. 


F the conduct of the firſt reformers, in 
ſeparating from the: commumion of the 
church of Rome, was commendable in itſelf, 
and can be juſtified by reaſons of the higheſt 
importance; if they had 4 real fight to follow 
the dictates of their own. conſcicnces in the 


privilege : the conſ&-nence 
ruth or reaſon are immutabls 
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Sven indeed who are ſlaves to worldly 
and corrupt paſſions, fond of imaginary cha. 
racters and prerogatives, and willing to keep 
others in Bbieckion to themſelves, will not 
fail to tigmatize even the cauſe of liberty it- 
ſelf, as faction and ſedition. To plead for it, 
is with them licentiouſueſi and libertiniſm . 
To queſtion their claims, is ſure to be repre- 
ſented as a mark of infidelity To free 
againſt either their corruptions of religion, 
or their uſurpations and abuſes of power, ar- 
gues in their judgment pręfaneneſt and enmi 
to all religion, and is even a crime to'k 
puniſhed by the civil magiſtrate. 
Bu r as cenſures of this kind are gen 
very unjuſt, and have ſeldom any thing to 
ſupport them but ignorance and preſumption, 
they can affect and terrify none but — and 
ſuperſtitious minds. All wiſe men will ac- 
knowledge that the cauſe of liberty is the 
cauſe of God, and deſpiſe the impotent re- 
proaches of weak or deſigning bigots. The 
name of Proteſtant is an honourable badge of 
freedom; and every Conſſtent Proteſtant muſt 
hate every mark of opprefiion and ſlavery, 
be a ſtrenuous aſſerter of his own rights, and 
a zealous advocate for the rights of others. 
The reformation owes its being to men, who 
had the honey and courage to _ their 
own private judgments to the eftabliſhed opi- 
nions of the whole chriſtian world; to think 
for themſelves, tho threatened with all the 
terrors of civil puniſhment in the preſent — 
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and damnation in a future ſtate, for ſuch 
dreadful impiety and infolence ; and to proteſt 
againſt thoſe errors in opinion, and * 
tions in practice, which the church had ſanc- 
tified, and the ſtate ęſtabliſbed. And as truth 
is always the ſame, and as the reaſons u 
which the reformers acted were neither hcal 
nor temporary, but ſuch as will hold good to 
the end of the world amongft all nations, 1 
ſhall now aſſert my own principles; and do 
by theſe preſents, in my own name, and in the 
name of all the Conſiſtent Proteſtants of his 
Majeſty's dominions, enter and publiſh this 
my following PROTEST. 

I po in the firſt place therefore publick- 
ly declare, that the writings, which 
contain a revelation of the will of God, are 
the only ſure, authentick, and infallible rule 
of the faith and praQtice of every chriſtian 
man, by which all opinions are to be fairly 
and impartially examined, by whomſoever 
they may be taught or recommended, or by 
whatſoever authority, whether civil or eccle- 
ſiaſtical, they may be enforced : And that 
nothing ought to be believed as 4 neceſſary 
article of the chriſtian religion, which 1s 
contrary to, or not contained in, theſe ſcrip= 
tures of divine inſpiration and authority ; 
but rather ought to be rejected as falſe in itſelf, 


or unneceſſary in its nature. 

ANDin conſequence of this, Ido PROTEST 
againſt ſetting up and allowing the decrees of 
any men, or body of men, as of equal au- 

D thority 
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222 and obligation with the word of God; 
whether they be councils, ſynods, convoca- 
tions, or general aſſemblies; whether they be 
antient or modern, Romiſb or Proteſtant, epil- 
copal, Preſbyterian or Independent, Popes, 
Fathers and Doctors; whether they pretend 
to abſolute infallibility, or * only to the hum- 
bler grace of moral certainty and affurance. 
In virtue of the obedience and ſubmiſſion I 
owe to the heavenly and univerſal paſtor of 
chriſtians, I wholly and for ever renounce then 
as my maſters, authoritative guides, and ſu- 
preme directors in all or any the affairs of 
religion and falvation ; and all their traditions, 
canons, and injunctions, as things not wor- 
thy of able to oblige the conſcience, becauſe 
not proceeding from the infallible Spirit of 
truth, nor attended with the ſanction of a di- 
vine command, And in this I have the firſt 
reformers, as well as the reaſon of the thing, 
to juſtify and ſupport. me; who frequent) 
declared that the ſcripture dofirine ought 1 
be ' kept inviolable and incorrupt ; and that 
nothing ſhould be bound on chriſtians by human 
prudence, contrary to the goſpel, or that it ut- 
certain beſides the goſpel. Thus alſo are we 
taught by the twentieth article of our own 
excellent church, which declares, That bi 
not lawful for the church to ordain any thing 
that is contrary to God's word written. Where 
fore, tho' the church be a witneſs and keeft 
of holy vrit, yet as it ought not to decree an 
See Dr. Waterland's Import. of Trinity, p. 75 . 
i 
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thing againſt the ſame ; ſo befides the ſame, ought 
it * —— e to be believed for 
neceſſity of ſalvation. ES 
AnD as this holy writ is the only. certain 
and authentick rule to every chriſtian in all 
things relating to his conſcience and falvation z 
I do farther ert and maintain, agreeable to 
the repeated declarations of the firſt and moſt 
learned Proteſtants, that in all things efential 
to the faith and practice of a chriſtian man, 
the ſcriptures are plain and eaſy to be under- 
ſtood, by all that will impartially and dili- 
gently read and ſtudy them ; that there is no 
ambiguity or myſterrouſneſs in their diſtin- 
guiſhing and neceſſary doctrines; nothing un- 
intelligible or hard to be under ſtoad in the great 
duties and virtues they recommend and in- 
culcate: And that the charging the ſacred 
writings with obſcurity and uncertainty, is 
contrary to the plain declarations of theſe 
writings themſelves, is an abuſe of the chriſ- 
tian revelation, an inſult upon that Holy Spi- 
rit, by which the authors of them were 
guided, and @ wicked reproach thrown on 
them by corrupt and deſigning prieſts, to 
draw the chriſtian world into a faviſh depen- 
dance on themſelves ; that by thus obſcuring 
this ſacred and heavenly light, they may 

without fear or diſcovery div; the hood-wincked 
flock of Chriſt, prone and headlong, into 
their own ſuperſtitions, render them implicitly 
-bedient to their arbitrary decrees, ny 
them, without controul, ſubſervient to the 
D 2 VIEWS 
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views of their ambition, avarice, and luxu ry. 

AND as this infallible rule of the word of 
God is thus plain in itſelf, and obvious to the 
underſtanding of all honeſt inquirers, I do 
farther aſſert, that every private chriſtian is 
under an indiſpenſible obligation to ſearch it 
for binſef, and make the beſt uſe of it that he 
can for his information in the will of God, 
and the nature of chriſtianity : That he hath 
an unalienable right _ tially to judge of 
the ſenſe and meaning of it, and to follow hit 
judgment whereſoever it leads him; even an 
equal right with the biſhops and paſtors of 
the church themſelves; who tho' their office 
leads them 0 inſtruct and inform others, yet 
have no allowance to lord it over the heritage 
F God, to exerciſe dominion over their conſci- 
ences, nor to bind on them the burthen of thei 
own decrees, or their Fallible interpretations 
of the infallible word of God. 

AND in conſequence of this, I do farther 
proteſt againſt that unrighteous and ungodly 
pretence, of making the writings of be fa- 
thers, the decrees of councils and ſynods, or 
'the ſenſe of the church, to be the rule and 
-flandard of judging of the ſenſe of ſcripture, 
as Popiſb, antichriſtian, and infinitely dan 
gerous to the church of God; ſince this hath 
been the very ſource of all the innovations 
in religion, and groſs corruptions of the 
chriſtian faith and morality, that had for ſo 
many ages defaced, diſhonoured, and even 
deſtroyed chriſtianity itſelf, F 
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ANnD as every chriſtian hath thus an unqueſ- 
tionable right o judge of the ſenſe and mean- 
ing of ſcripture for himſelf, I do farther af 
ert and maintain, that he hath an equal right 
to the peaceable and conſtant poſſeſſion of his 
own principles, and ought to be left by all 
men, and ſecured by civil government, in the 
full and undiſturbed enjoyment of them; 
even tho' his principles may be, in many 
things, contrary to the eſtabliſhed orthodoxy of 
the nation he lives in, the ſyſtems of prieſts, 
the religion of the prince, or the implicit 
faith of the diſciplin'd and ductile multitude, 
AND as truth is no private man's property; 

as all chriſtians are under ſtrong obligations 
to propagate it; I do alſo declare, that every 
chriſtian hath a farther right, fo publiſb and 
vindicate by reaſon and argument bis own 
opinions; to ſpeak freely againſt all corrup- 
tions of religion, either in principle or practice; 
to ſeparate from ſuch communions and ſoci- 
eties of chriſtians, whoſe doctrine and wor- 
{hip he cannot in conſcience approve of; and 
to enjoy without diſturbance, oppreſſion, diſ- 
grace, or any kind of puniſhment, eccleſiaſ- 
tical or civil, the liberty of ſerving' God 
with any other ſociety, as he himſelf ſhall 
judge to be moſt expedient and uſeful for him. 
And this I am the more fully convinced of, 
becauſe, unleſs this liberty of religion is the 
inberent right of every man, in every age and 
nation, it can never be the right of any man 
in any; And therefore the publiſhing of 
D 3 chriſti- 


do not underſtand, or they act inconſiſtent 
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chriſtianity in the world, and the proteſting 
againſt the corruptions of the church of Rome, 
muſt be condemned as unreaſonable and un- 
warrantable ; fince chriſtianity, and the refor- 
mation, were both inttoduced in oppoſition to 
the power and injunctions of the civil magiſ. 
trate, as well as the prevailing religions, and 
eſtabliſhed ſuperſtitions of nations and king. 
doms. 
From hence it follows, that all perſons 
whatſoever, whatever be their dignity, cha- 
racters, ſtations, offices, aſſumed powers, or 
pretended prerogatives in the church of God, 
who ſhall at any time, either in their ſacred 
miniſtrations, in their publick writings, or 
in their private diſcourſes, cenſure, judge, 
and condemn any honeſt and impartial in- 
quirers into the will of God, merely for their 
differences in opinion, and following the 
judgment of their own conſciences ; or who 
ſhall endeavour on this account, to 
them to the publick hatred and reſentment; 
or who ſhall attempt to excite the civil ma- 
giſtrate to deprive them for this reaſon only, 
of their natural rights and privileges, or by 
any ways, or methods, to perſecute or puniſh 
them; all ſuch perſons are evidently deſti- 
tute of the true ſpirit of chriſtianity ; they 


with, thoſe principles, by which alone, the 
propagation of chriſtianity, and the reforma- 
tion, can be juſtified and defended : They ate 
of the peace of the church 

n 
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and fo far acted by that w:/dom which is 
from beneath, which is earthly, ſenſual, and 
devuiliſb. | 

. as civil magiſtracy is 
the appointment of God, and neceſſary to 
preſerve the good order, and peace of ſociety; 
Ido, as a Conſiſtent Proteſtant, farther aſſert, 
that obedience and ſubmiſſion is due to it for 
con/cience-ſake, from all perſons, whether ec- 
cleſiaſtical or civil, according to the particu- 
lar forms of government, that obtain amongſt 
the ſeveral nations of the chriſtian world ; 
that no character is /o ſpiritual, or ſacred, as 
to exempt any perſons from the juriſdiction of 
the civil power, or ſet them above the regard 
which is due to the laws of ſociety; 
that the claim of independeney in the clergy is 
inſolence and ſedition; and that all endea- 
vours to ſpread jealouſies and diſaffection 
amongſt the people, againſt wiſe and good 
princes, for their not gratifying the private 
views, and countenancing the uſurpations, of 
aſpiring and aſſuming eccleſiaſticks, tends to 
the ſubverſion of civil government, and is a 
manifeſt contradiction to all the genuine prin- 
ciples of natural and revealed religion. 

AND altho', as a Conſiſtent Proteſtant, I do 
proteſt againſt all the ungodly claims of ſpiri- 
tual men, and all authoritative and coercive 
power in the church ; and deny that ſhe hath 
any right 20 add new articles to the chriſtian 
faith, or to impoſe her own explicationg, or 
conſequences on the conſciences of others; 

D 4 tho' 
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tho I do firmly believe, and fedfaftly main- 
rain, that the clergy do not, and cannot de. 
rive, as the miniſters of Chriſt, any real va. 
lidity of orders, or right of adminiſtration in 
the chriſtian church, from the antichriſtian 
church of Nome; that they cannot judicialh 
abſooe, and are not keepers of the keys of hei. 
ven ; that the efficacy of the word of God, and 
the chriſtian ſacraments, doth not in the leaf 
depend upon any fu ſed regularity or defel 
: in their Sigg, * on the od 15 
ſitions, and diligent improvement of chri- 
ſtians themſelves ; and that the terms of chriſ- 
tian communion and falvation, are /6 fixed, 
and aſcertained by the great apoſtle of our 
Profe on, Jeſus Chriſt, as that neither the 
angels of heaven, nor the hi gheſt powers on 
earth, can alter, or ſuperſede Fthew, without 
| violati ng the ſupreme authority, and invading 
the ſacred prerogatives of the divine law-giver 
of the chriſtian church, and incurring the 
anethema of his inſpired apoſtle ; in a word, 
tho' the clergy of no ſort or degree, from the 
pope of Rome to the vicar of Bray, are to 
be conſidered, or ſubmitted to, as heads of 
the church, ſdiritual vicegerents, bords, ambaf- 
ſadors, divine envoys, heavenly reſidents, in- 
Jallible interpreters, ſucceſſors of the apoſtles, 
or. ſoveret, 4 of the eonſciences of men, 
and ought to be treated with diſregard, and 
contempt, when they aſſume ſuch extravs- 
Fant titles, and pretend to ſuch unwarranted 
CharaRters: yet, "Theantly acknowledge — 
When 
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when they take the over/ight of the chriſtian 
flock, not by conſtraint, but willingly ; not 
for filthy luere, but of a ready mind; when 
they act, not as lords over God's beritage, but 
as enſamples to the flock ; when they take bee 
to themſelves, and to all the flock, to feed 
the church of God with ſound doffrine ; and 
thus endeavour to ſave themſehves, and thoſe 
who hear them then, and then only, is re- 
ſpect due to their perſons, regard and ſubmiſ- 
ſion to their inſtructions, and a liberal and 
willing maintenance to their diligence and fi- 
delity. | 

THESE are the principles of a Proteſtant, 
aluays confiſtent with himſelf. Upon theſe 
the firſt reformers ated; and theſe I will 
propagate and defend, againſt all perſons 
whatſoever, who ſhall attempt to oppoſe and 
contradict them. 


Hinc fida filentia ſacris inſtituta ſunt ab bomi- 
nibus callidis, ut neſciat populus quid co- 
' Lact. 


lat 
1 * E grand baſis of the reformation, 
; and ſupport of the proteſtant cauſo, 
is the right of private judgment. If this 
| be 
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be only a pretended and uſurp'd right, the 
firſt proteſt againſt the ſuperſtition and im. 
poſing ſpirit of the church of Rome, to 
which we think it our honour to adhere, was 
inſolent and ſchiſmatical. But if, on the 
contrary, it be a ſacred prerogative with which 
God and nature have inveſted us; if it be eſ. 
ſential to us as we are men, and our determined 
privilege and honour as chriſtians: Then this 
proteſt will appear to have been a noble ſtrug. 
gle in behalf of oppreſſed, and almoſt ex. 
piring, liberty; a generous attempt to re- 
ſtore true religion, which was moſt wofully 
proſtituted and debaſed, to its primitive dignity 
and luſtre; and a brave oppoſition to the en- 
croachments of an arbitrary power, which 
had long contrould and enſlau d the under- 
| ſtandings, conſciences, and ſenſes of the 
| chriſtian world, and uſed them as the fool 
| of prieſtly avarice and ambition. The cha- 
racter of the firſt Proteſtants, conſidered in 
this light, will be that of heroes and eminent 
benefactors to mankind ; and their ſucceſſors, 
while they maintain the ſame principles, and 
are influenced by the ſame generous views, 
muſt of courſe ſhare in their diſtinguiſhed 
honours, be eſteemed advocates for virtue, 
for rational religion, and the good of ſociety, 
and the guardians of liberty in the moſt im- 
portant and valuable branch of it. 

| Now becauſe the name of Proteſtant will 
be a name either of honour, or infamy, a8 


this one Point is adjuſted; it muſt be highly 
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expedient for me, in the character I bear, 
to inquire into the foundation of the right 
we all claim to chooſe our religion, and 
explain the doctrines of it for ourſelves; 
to judge both of the evidences of a revelation, 
and of the ſenſe and meaning of it; and that 
ſo abſolutely and entirely, as that our own 
reaſon ſhall give the 44 and gecifive judg- 
ment, even tho it be againſt the opinion of the 
multitude, the decrees of the church, and the 
authority of the civil magiſtrate. And this 
inquiry is the more neceſſary, becauſe as I 
diſclaim all human juriſdiction over conſci- 
ence, all human authoritative ſtandards of 
truth and orthodoxy, and all Sd attach- 
ments to names and party- diſtinctions; I muſt 
think myſelf obliged, in juſtice, publickly 
to declare, that 'tis not ſufficient, to en 

me in the defence of it, that the above-men- 
tioned was the doctrine of the reformers, un- 
leſs it be likewiſe prov'd that 'tis the voice of 
reaſon, and confirm'd by the concurring teſti- 
mony of the holy. ſcriptures. I therefore re- 
nounce all methods of impoſition, violence, 
and perſecution, not merely becauſe they are 
Popiſh, but becauſe they are unnatural, in- 
human, and antichriſtian; and I plead for 
the right of private judgment, not merely 
as tis a Proteſtant claim, but as it is one of 
thoſe arr vw original rights of human 
nature which the goſpel has revived and re- 
— 
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Man is, by his original conſtitution, a 
moral and accountable being. And from 
hence it follows, that the 'rights of conſci- 
ence are ſacred and equal in all; that as ev 
one is accountable for himſelf, he ſhould be 
allowed to reaſon, judge, and determine for 
himſelf ; and as his character for virtue or vice, 
religion or irreligion, depends intirely on hit 
own judgment, and on hrs own choice, and 
not at all on that of others, both his ſentiments 
and conduct, in matters that purely relate to 
conſcience, and do not directiy affect the ſe- 
curity and welfare of civil ſocieties, ſhould 
be free and uncontroul d. This is the plain 
dictate and law of nature. And to ſuppoſe 
that in a point of ſuch vaſt conſequence, in 
which the rectitude of his mind, and his 
higheſt happineſs, are immediately concern'd, 
he has no choice; that he is to ſpeak the ſenſe 
of others, or what they impoſe upon him for 
ſenſe; and to be guided, moved, and played 
upon, as if he was a mere animated machine, 
void of intelligence and liberty, and in him- 
ſelf incapable of moral government ; to ſup- 
poſe this, I fay, is a flat contradiction to his 
very frame, and the manifeſt deſign of his 
creation, A careful examination and free 
choice of our religion appears to be the chief 
end for which we were endued with reaſon : 
For if the great creator deſigned, that the 
bulk of mankind ſhould ſubmit implicitly to 
a certain ſet of eſtabliſhed opinions, reaſon, 
excepting only in the compilers and conduc- 
| tors 
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tors of the publick faith, muſt be in a great 
meaſure impertinent and uſeleſs, Nay, it 
would be a very ab/urd and unruly ingredient 
in our compoſition ; which, unleſs 1t were 
well diſciplin d, and kept under ſevere com- 
mand, would be apt to rebel againſt autho- 
rity, to queſtion its deciſions, and believe no- 
thing but what was intelligible in itſelf, and 
had good evidence to ſupport it. 

Tuus, I think, it appears, that every one 
who takes nature for his guide, will aſſert 
and claim the right of private judgment. 
This is indeed an unalienable right, which fo 
directly reſults from our make, and is ſo in- 
ſeparably connected with it, that the one can- 
not be abrogated or invaded, without de- 
ſtroying or offering violence to the other. 
man may — 22 his eſtate, and 
ſeveral branches of his pro , and give 
his right in them to 47 hg 6 — Ky 
transfer the rights conſcience, unleſs he could 
efface his rational and moral faculties, and 
ſubſtitute another to be judged for him at the 
righteous tribunal of God. Beſides, an ho- 
neſt unbiaſs d examination of the nature and 
evidence of religious principles is abſolutely 
eſſential to a rational faith: for there 
can no more be true faith, or a faith that 
is virtuous and commendable, without evi- 
dence, than there Gan without ideas. And 
no religion can be fit for reaſonable bein 
but what ſprings from approbation, and - 
free conſent of the mind. The religion of 

- Birgots 
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Bigots is a fort of idolatry, a blind devotion 
paid to the cuſtoms and manners of their 
country; or elſe the taint of their education; 
or an abject deſpicable flavery ; and conſe 
quently, in every view of it, it is a reproach 
and ſcandal to — nature. The calling 
ſuch partiality, enthuſiaſm, and ſtiff con- 
ceĩted ignorance, by the name of religion, 
is the moſt effectual method that can be taken 

to render religion itſelf contemptible. 
Hur if all chriſtians were duly ſenſible of 
the value of that ineſtimable-ptivilege which 
I ham now pleading for, and have ſhewn' to 
have an immutable foundation in nature; if 
they made a proper uſe of it, and were ho- 
neſt and diligent in the purſuit of truth; 1 
they vrovertie in all their religious inquiries 
with canddur and impartiality, and were nei- 
ther corrupted by irregular paſſions, nor per- 
verted by prejudice, nor enflaved by edu- 
cation, nor controuled and awed by the re- 
ſtraints and terrors of human authority, whe- 
ther civil or eccleſiaſtical ſuch an openneſs and 
ingenuity of mind, ſuch a cool, difintereſted, 
and free examination of the grounds of re- 
ligion, and the principles it contains, muſt be 
attended with eminent advantages to them- 
ſelves, to chriſtianity, to mankind in general, 
If freedom of thought and rational inquiry 
univerſally prevail'd, men could not be fo 
eaſily practis d upon by every infinuating, 
72055 or bold impoſtor: But if their under- 
ſtandings are bib d or terrified, and _ - 
c 
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theſe ways brought to a tame and ſer vile ſub- 
miſſion to impoſed and popular opinions, to 
receive implicitly whatever the church has ſet 
her famp upon, or has been tranſmitted down 
by a ſolemn tradition from their fore-fathers ; 
they muſt of neceſſity be expoſed to endleſs 
deluſions, to the moſt fupid, impious, and 
hurtful ſaperſtition, and may eaſily be cajol d 
or frighten'd out of their ſenſes, and the com- 
mon principles of humanity, And therefore 
thoſe, in every age, who have attempted to 
enſlave the faith and conſciences of chriſtians, 
have begun with humbling the pride of rea- 
ſon, and diſcouraging its ofic:ous and imperti- 
nent curioſity in prying into what they call 
venerable myſteries and the ſecret counſels of 
God; well knowing, that if this light could 
be obſcured, there are no doctrines ſo abſurd 
but what would be greedily ſwallowed, and 
no claims ſo exorbitant but what would be 
devoutly acknowledged, by the undiſcerning 
and credulous multitude, ' 

ANOTHER great uſe of allowing the peo- 
ple to judge for themſelves, both of the proofs 
of chriſtianity, and the nature of its doc- 
trines, is this, that they will of courſe be 
more firmly eſtabliſhed in the belief of it ; 
whereas an implicit faith (or the believing 
what we don't underſtand we know not why) 
muſt be ſoon baffled and unhinged, and na- 
turally tends to ſcepticiſm and infidelity. 

AND now, if the right of every man to 
determine, by his own reaſon, what ſcheme 
of 
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of religion is moſt worthy of God, and what 
is the moſt acceptable method of worſhipi 

and ſerving the great'creator and father of the 
univerſe, be not only attended with ſignal 
advantages, but natural, and abſolutely un- 
alienable; it follows, by direct and unavoid- 
able conſequence, that no conſtitutions and 
rules of civil ſociety can be juſt, that are in- 
conſiſtent with this right ; nay farther, that 
no divine revelation can either wholly deſtroy, 
or reſtrain and limit, the exerciſe of it. 80 
that if chriſtianity had really abridg'd that 
freedom of inquiry and calm debate about 
religious principles, which can't be denied to 
any man without ſuppoſing that he is neither 


an intelligent nor an accountable being, this 


would have been ſuch a ſtrong intrinfick 
mark of impoſture, as the plea of miracles 
could hardly have counterballanced in the 
judgment of the wiſe and impartial ; ſince it 
muſt have argued a wrong notion of human 
nature, or have been a defign'd contradiction 
to it. The pretence therefore is igſamous, be 
it ever ſo ſpeciouſly colour'd : Let it be in- 


tended to exalt faith, to create a greater reve- 


rence of myſteries, or even to aggrandize the 
church, it is really a betraying the chriſtian 
cauſe, and expoſing it to ſcorn and inſult. 
Bur if the direct reverſe of this be the 
truth ; if the goſpel frankly recommends to 
men the uſe and improvement of their ra- 
tional faculties; if it invites to, and encou- 


rages, the ſtricteſt and moſt critical W 
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and ſubmits its pretenſions to the f/f of ſo- 
ber unprejudiced reaſon; if we find, in the 
ſacred records of our religion, the firſt chriſ- 
tians commended for diſcovering a noblene/s 
and ingenuity of temper becauſe they ſearched 
the ſcriptures; and ſuch apoſtolical exhorta- 
tions as theſe frequently inculcated, to be 
men in underſtanding, to prove all things, try 
the ſpirits whether they are of God, and judge 
of ourſelves what is right; and if the great 
God himſelf has —_— to human reaſon, 
which is ſo much diſgraced and wilified, as 
to the equity of his proceedings, and the ge- 
neral rules by which he governs the moral 
rorld : what muſt we think of the men, 
who, pretending to-be ambaſſadors from hea- 
ren, and infallible interpreters of the divine 
ill, would fain perſuade chriſtians, in theſe 
latter times, to renounce their underſtandings 
n order to be 2 — and _— lind and 
indolent, that may more clearly perceive 
he 'pure light of the goſpel ; A5 with 
zmeleſs arrogance and preſumption aſſume 
powers that Chriſt himſelf never laid claim 
o; and raiſe all the prerogat:ves, the gran- 
deur, and emoluments of the prieſthood; and: 
e honours of chriſtianity itſelf, on the ruins 
of reaſon, and the ſlavery of conſcience !--—- 
e muſt think of them as the corrupters of 
religion, and the bane of ſociety. And from 
very attempt that may be made to bring us 
ander the hard yoke of papal tyranny, and 
he more incon/itent pretences of thoſe who 
| - Aulſurp 
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uſurp an authority and dominion. over our 
faith without the plea of ixfallibili = 
ſhould learn to be. all jealous of 
valuable branch of our natural and =. 
liberty, the liberty to judge with our. own 
underſtandings, to believe with our own faith, | 
and be guided by. our own. ſenſe. of ſcripture; 
without which, truth will be 1 
preſſed, and chriſtianity diſgu ad tb 
gured by ſuperſtition---In a — roms 
of worſhipping God according to he hy 
and dictates of our own conſcrences; the loſs 
of which, to a generous mind, is more dread. 
ful than contempt, poverty, or death, 
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Hine flo 1 Hentis eri, inflituta ks 4 1 
minibus callidis, ut neſciat * quid 
colat. . LAcr. 


RUTH is uniform and invariahe 
And yet there are no 
alten and morality ſo cert hs Ap 

rights of mankind fo facred and unqueſtiond- 
be but what the ambition- and inte- 
reſt of ſome, and the weakneſs. and 2 
ſiaſm of others, have led them to 
_ ſhown, in my laſh, paper,; that 
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of every mam to judge for hiinſelf in matters 
of religion reſults ditectiy from the 5//g1/#al 
and eſſential frame of human nature; and 
that the free, inipartial, and conſtant exers 
eile of it his 4 tendency to promote virtue, 
and the horbut of chriſtianity: In this I amm 
called upon to anſwer the objecłions that are 
made to it, from its being inconſiſtent with 
the preſent fate of Human nature, and from 

the miſchievous conſequences that attend it, 

with reſpe& to religion and civil ſociety. 
And thus we have a pretence of renn againſt : 
fenfon, and of e againſt ſeripture; o 

rather the curming of 1 and the con- 
fidence and attful ſophiſtry of ecoleflaſtiobs; 
apainſt the authority bock of reaſon 450 re- 


pelation. 

Tits main objecrions * the fi Ihe of 
private judgment ſtand afl upon the farms 
tafis, and are therefore cloſely connected tou 
gether ; fo that if we deftroy the foundativrr 
of one of chem, we weaken: and 6verthrow 
the reſt: For their Whole weight refts d | 
this, that the bulk of mankind are p 
of exetciſing this right, and conſequently cam 
have no garn or jib free to it, If 
we wilt believe thoſe, WhO aſſume the power 
of aſcertaining and Fring the publiclc fait 
tis abſolutely neceffary that the cholce of 
their religibf? Be taken awüy from the Juin 
and giaty multiunde, and veſted in note 
competent judges; Becauſe the common brd 
tre Hovelitleſy and indolent, and milled to 

E 2 reflection; 
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reflection; and have neither clearneſs and 
Prength of underſtanding ſufficient to guide 
themſelves, nor leiſure for making proper in- 
quiries, nor opportunities and advantages for 
forming a diſtin& and ſolid judgment. They 
have indeed the natural faculty of reaſon, and 
_ diſcover great diſcernment, and a capacity for 
arguing and determining wiſely, in common 
br the concerns of civil life; and one 
would be apt to imagine, that theſe ſame ta- 
lents might qualify them for examining and 
- chooſing their religion---but tis no ſuch mat- 
ter---religion is ſo far beyond the commun 
diſcoveries of reaſon, it conſiſts of abſt 
and ſublime theories raiſed ſo high above 
comprehenfion of the vulgar, that they are 
obliged to receive, with an implicit and re- 
verent ſubmiſſion, ſuch notions about it, and 
ſuch only, as are preſcribed and dictated by 
perſons authorized to manage their con- 
ſciences, and take care of their eternal fal 
vation. And if thro' ſelf-conceit and arro- 
gance they rebel againſt this ſpiritual autho- 
rity, and truſt to their own = corrupted, 
and cernal underſtandings; if they forlake 
the publick guidance, and ſettle their religious 
principles by the falſe and glimmering light, 
y the uncertain and erroneous ſtandard, of 
their private reaſon ; what other conſequen- 
ces can be expected from it than what hs 
always been, in fact, the reſult of ſuch rab. 
weſs and preſumption, the deſtruction of order 


and uniformity, and an inconfiſtent medly ys 
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is this; that the foundation of all 
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wild extravagant opinions and ſects, ſcanda- 
lous to the name of religion, and of fatal in- 
fluence on the peace of ſociety ?---Theſe are 
the ſpecious pleas, by which /ordly impoſers, 
and fyrannical invaders of the natural rights 
of conſcience, in way $4, and of every 


name and character, have endeavoured to 
ſoften their imperious claims, and unjuſt 
uſurpations; this is the ground-work and 
foundation- ſtone of popery, which alone, 
amongſt all the various ſchemes of impoſi- 
tion that ambition and craft have projected, 
has raiſed a natural and ſuitable ſuperſtruc- 
ture on it, and made the whole plan uniform 
and conſiſtent: For all pretences to an au- 
thority over the faith of chriſtians, by perſons 
who acknowledge themſelves to be fallible, 
haye ſomething in them, even to common 
ſenſe, ſo ridiculous and unnatural, that un- 
leſs the people are quite ſtupid, and abſo- 


lutely diveſted of reaſon, they muſt meet 


with univerſal contempt, and fink under the 
weight of their own monſtrous abſurdity and 
inſolence. 42 
Now in examining and confuting the ar- 
guments which have been fairly ſtated and 
urged in their full ſtrength, for a publick au- 
thoritative decifion, and againſt the uſe and 
exerciſe of private realy in matters of faith, 
the firſt remark, which will naturally preſent 
itſelf to a conſiderate and judicious perſon, 
is fair 
and plauſible colouring is falſe in fact, and 
| E 3 muſt 
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muſt he 2 even on the 2 principle 92 


ry: For there are ints 
— which can "only % judged 
| = determined by every man's Ev. re 
, eyen though the authority of the 1 
5 be allowed. Thus, far example 
i; the 2 and province of reaſon a . 
mean, of every man's own reaſon, to demon- 
ſtrate to him the exiſtence of a deity, his 
abſolute perfection and providential gayerp- 
ment of the world: And to aſſert, Kr 
important and eſſential articles of religious 
faith can only be fixed and decided by authy 
rity, which authority is entirely derived from 
the goſpel, conſidered and acknowledged as 
a divine revelation, is juſt the ſame graſs and 
Eat eontradiftian to common Lenſe, yp 
would he to affirm, that we muſt bellere 
in the ſcriptures, and in the church, before 
we can rationally believe in Gad; and yet (as 
abſurdities always follow thick u pon ono an: 
other) that we are bound to believe in Gag, 
which the very notion of a divine revelation 
neceſfarily preſuppoſes, before we can belieſ 
either in the {criptures, or in the oburch. If 
then reaſon muſt be allowed, unleſs men ate 
reſolved to blunder on in this circle of con: 
t-adiRions ; if reaſon, I fay, muſt be allow'd 
to he capable of . and proving, 
and of aaa Eh, its own light and au- 
thority, thoſe firſt eſſential truths, on "_ 
the whole fabrick of religion depends ; ho 


erbitrery and iel N is it to re, - 
blini 
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blind, and unfit to decide, with reſpect to 
points that are of inferior moment ! If 

man muſt argue, and inveſtigate for himſelf, 
the religion of nature; can any thing like 
folid ſenſe be alleged, why he ſhould not as 
eaſily judge of, and interpret the doctrines 
of revelation ! Will it be faid, that natural 
religion, being ſuited and accommodated to 
the human frame, and interided to be an ex- 
ereiſe and improvement of reaſon, was plain, 
and adapted to every capacity ; but that re- 
vealed truths are fiper-rational, and incom- 
prehenſible! When the intellectual light in 
man was become dim and obſcure, and upon 
that account he ſtood in need of the moſt 
clear and explicit inſtruction, can it be thought 
that the grand points, relating to his duty and 
rm rg would be induſtriouſly clouded, and 
wrapp'd up in riddtes! in myſtery and dark- 
neſs ! or that that is properly ſtiled a revela- 
tion, which inſults and perplexes, inſtead of 
mercifully enlightening and affiſting the hu- 
man underſtanding ! or that God could reveal 
any thing but with this view, that it might 
be fully and uni verſally underſtood ! 

THe church of Rome, indeed, who builds 
her pretenſions on the ruins of reaſon; has 
taken care in this reſpe& not to be partial, 
nor pay a greater compliment to ſcripture ; 
but has repreſented the oracles of eternal and 

unerring wiſdom as conceived and uttered 
with as much ambiguity as the old Delphic 


eracles, and as infinitely more ancertain and 
E 4 unde» 
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undeterminable, with reſpect to their true 
meaning, than the diſcourſes or writings of 
any common man, of a moderate degree of iſ 
judgment. A perſon of an ordinary capacity, 
fo far as he has diſtin& and clear ideas, finds 
but little difficulty in expreſſing his ſenſe, ſo 
as not to be miſtaken ; but, it ſeems, the In- 
Finite Mind is either confuſed in his firſt ap- 
prehenſions, and can't find proper terms by 
which to convey his ideas; or elſe he de- 
ſigned, that his revelations of himſelf ſhould 
be dark and inexplicable by common reaſon, 
that the prieſt might have an opportunity to 
dictate: them anew; to illuſtrate their hidden 
excellencies, and ſupply their defects by his 
oracular comments; and, under the awful 
character of being intruſted with the ſecret: 
of heaven, to acquire a ſovereign indepen- 
dency, and a boundleſs power to oppreſs and 
trample upon the reſt of the world, Such 
notions as theſe are, in their own nature, di- 
rely calculated to exalt the grandeur, and 
enlarge the dominion and revenues of the 
church; to pamper lazy and luxurious eccler 
ſiaſticks with what —— have been the 
widow's /u „or the orphan's mony; 
and dy to — — 
the devoted and ſtupiſied laity, and proſtitute 
them to the vileſt purpoſes; but at the ſame 
time they are a moſt outrageous inſult on the 
wiſdom and goodneſs of the ſupreme Being, 
and render the authority of the ſcriptures in- 

fignificant and contemptible : For a reyela- 
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tion conſiſting of unintelligibles is a contra- 
diction in itſelf; and — can never be 
proved, to any perſon of ſober thought and 
| fetion, to be of divine 
BuT yu ſuch 
ſolid, and adapted to im * pious and inge- 
nuous minds, will be deſpiſed as trifling and 
inconſiderable by thoſe who have taſted the 
vers of power, and felt the advantages of 
leading the people blindfold ; tis highly pro- 
bable, that they will be thought to have but 
little weight, when put in the ſcale againſt 
ambition and intereſt; and that arguments 
drawn from their own principles may have 
much more influence. I would therefore 
obſerve, that the perſpicuity of the ſcriptures, 
and their ſufficiency as a rule of faith in a 
capital and fundamental point, muſt be al- 
lowed on the ſcheme of popery itſelf: For 
how is it that the moſt ff fir inflexible 
bigot to that ſuperſtition would attempt to 
prove the authority and infallibility of the 
church? Why, by appealing to the teſtimony 
and evidence of ſcripture ; and whether this 
teſtimony is direct, and this evidence clear 
and full enough, every man muſt determine 
by bis o:vn reaſon. So that on popiſh princi- 
ples, private chriſtians have a right to judge 
for themſelves, and they have 0 right; the 
ſcriptures are plain, and wnintelligible; in 
molt caſes they are no revelation at all, and 

the revelation then only to be made, 
when the church thought fit to publiſh be 
decrees 


arguments, however 
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Cs And yet, to 
. 
tures, interpreted by provate light, are fi 
cient to decide in another point, . 
they have ſtated it, is abundantly more is 
tricute, and requires not onh more 
tion, but greater | and know of 

iquity, to reſolve it —— than i 


How vx, let us be liberal, A 
our conceſſions, and allow the Romanift al 
that he infiſts upon; let reaſon be debafed 
and carnal, and the rule of fcri dubious 
and uncertain; let us admit, there is 
need of an r 
that ſuch a one is actually appointed 
P 
of chriſtianity, and the moſt bare-fac'd def 
ance of reaſon, let us yield it, that the claim 
of infallibility, and right of authoritative do 
ciſion, juſtly. belong to the Romi/ſh church: 
If all this be granted, what will be the con- 
ſequence! what eminent will re- 
dound from it to the chriſtian world! Will 
— tem rn ere + 
ee, diſintereſted, and impartial exerciſe 
2 This may be fairly diſpu- 
ted For tis not ſufficient that the 


on whom I am abſoh to rely for the di- 
dry to rely for the 


| 
| 
: 
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rection of my faith and conſcience, now 
the truth, unleſs I can be ſatisfied on good 
grounds, that they will not d 7, 1 5 
or corrupt it; and it cou mall 
comfort to be be convinced « hp —_ not 
2rronzous, if I had not ſome affurance that 
they were bone. Suppoſe the infallibility to 
be lodged in a general cauncil, there is no one, 
ſurely, who knows any thing of the hiſtory 
of theſe ſolemn eccleſiaſtical conventions, 
that would imagine he had a tolerable chance 
to receive pure unadulterated chriſtianity from 
an aſſembly of men of oppolite views and 
intereſts ; of turbylent unruly tempers pers; of 
reſtleſs ambition, inſatiable avarice, and im- 
placable reſentment ; the ſlaves, and flatte- 
— and tools of princes. Or if this great 
— be veſted in the Pope, it muſt 

n a ſort of miracle, if under the ma- 


ngement of ſuch execrable monſters of un- 
natural luſt and cruelty, and boundleſs thirſt 
of power, as have ſometimes filled the papal 
chair, religion was not entirely perverted, 
made a mere political engine, = the whole 
of it reſolved ou. that one principle, that 
pain is godli 'Tis making a mere jeſt of 
the pont ifi 1 and trifling with 

common ſenſe, to ſuppoſe, that the /, . be 
perſon is ſo — from bim/elf, he 
may be more ſafely truſted = 2 is in the 
chair, than when he is cf of it; For he, 
who in his whole conduct to be a 
8 abandon d villain, When our of this 
| pretended 
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pretended ſeat of infallibility, can give no fi- 
tisfaction to any one, that is not fond of be. 
ing impoſed upon, that he will not act the 
fame part in it. We are in greater danger of 
being miſled by w/e men, who have no prin- 
ciples of virtue and generoſity, nor any fer. 
ples about facrificing truth to intereſt, than 
we are by inquiſitive perſons of much nf: 
rior abilities, who ſupply what they want in 
acuteneſs of genius by that which is infinite- 
ly more valuable, candour and integrity of 
heart. Should we therefore allow the clai 
of infallibility, unleſs we were alfo ſure of iſ 
the honeſt intention of our ſpiritual guides 
we muft be liable to the moſt dangerous 
and fatal impofitions, and could be certain 
of no one principle in religion, By being 
paſſive, and ſubmitting tamely to authority, 
we muſt of neceſſity be ſubject to endleß 
artifice and colluſion; but if we carefully at- 
tend to, and impartially follow the dictates of 
our reaſon, we may be aſſured, that in any 
cafes of conſiderable importance, it neither 
will nor can deceive us. | 

Tu us have I deſtroyed the grand du art 
of papal tyranny, by which it has, for ſome 
ages, maintained its exorbitant power and 
grandeur. If any Proteſtants ſhould preſume 
to ſet up authority againſt the right of pri- 
vate F rz they would depart entirely 
from their firſt principles, and muſt either 
renounce chriſtianity, or embrace 


If they chooſe the latter, they muſt give i 
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likewiſe their underſtandings and ſenſes, and 
all the principles and mediums of knowledge ; 


and ought to turn downright ſcepticks, and 
doubt of every thing. 
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To the Author of the OV Wars. 


If there was the leaſt reaſon to fear, or appre- 
bend. Wat any attack would be made upon 
livery, in any one branch of it,—ſuch diſ- 
courſes as are publiſhed by the writer of the 
Old Whig, would be very ſeaſonable, and 


even 


SIX, 


[a extremely glad to find, that your 
diſcourſes are like to have the approba- 
tion, and perhaps the aſſiſtance, of the in- 
E and oolite author above-quoted, as 
oon as it is made appear, that there is the 


laſt reaſon to fear any attack upon Art, in 
any one branch of it. 


Ir this gentleman ſhould ever be convince: 
that there are a ſet of men among us, daily 


contending for and acquiring power apd 
22 who have ever been the deftrayers of 


proportion to the influence with 
which the 55 e 1 I 


hope, 
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hope, think there is ſome ſmall ram te 
_ leaft fore my on liberiy hay 1 


AnD farther, ſhould he be 1 tha 
any man, or ſet of men, (paſted wy up with the 
confidence of any ſach ag power) ſhoald have 
imperiouſly interfered in the diſpoſal of 
8 ; ſhould have attefoptdd 16 — 
lize a high branch of the prerogative of the 
crown, and one which is peculiarly a parte of 
our liberty; and ſhoald on their di 
ment have fo gos the reſpect due to the wort 
2 or the dignity of the higheſt g of, 

not even refrained their inſolence 
Mail itſelf: in ſuch a caſe; I fay, the gen- 
tleman ſure would apprehend the attach al- 
ready begun. 

Ox, again, ſhould the gentleman hear that 
a weekly paper is ſet up and diſperſed by the 
induſtry of ſach zealots, to may the bee men, 
only becauſe they are lovers of hberty'; toi 
culcate ſlaviſh doctrines; to confound Abe 
with /;bertini/m; he could not avoid; in fu 
a caſe, thinking.the attack already fairly ads 
vanced: And tho the impotence and abiti- 
doned characters of the writers may ſechre 


them from a particular anſwer, oP cron 
diſcourſes on - 54 princi les of 
ſurely then, N to 7 the ſervation 4 


the gentleman himfc felt. become very eg 
ble, ga even neceſſary. Or, c ol 
this writer ever happen to find out, 4 
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there are certain laws actually in farce, 
(and — 4" inta _—_— e 
are repugnant to 4 liberty mankind 5 

that even in the higheft and maſt valuable 
branches of it; namely, thoſe: of choofing and. 
exerciſing dur own rehgion, and: of. edcating 
our own children; he will then ſurely join 
with us, in all legal attempts; to hand down 
to poſterity ſueh elrar ſentiments of liberty, 
as may let them almays ſee, and at all proper 
ſeaſons ohgage them to dumand a full enjay- 
ment of, their natural rights; and will be 
with us of opinion, that he times muſt be 
the moſt proper to make ſuch demands, when 
the prince upon the throne is, in a peculiar 
manner, diflingus/hed. far bis noble openneſs of 
mind, his hbane/ty. and. fincerity.; and when : 
perſons intruſted. by bim in the. adminiſtration 
of publick. affairs, are men, who, not only from 
their youth have been educated in the princi- 
ples of liberty, but who have aſſerted thoſe 
principles in the uarſt of. times, And, in- 
deed, no other; times cam be ſo peculiarly. 
proper for ſuah purpoſes: For, ſhould it 
ever happen, that thoſe per ſums who muſt 
have recęixed cantinua and, powerful A- 
ance, not ta. fay ſupport from. the friends. of 
liberty, ſhould think: thoſe. /frignds oblig ed· ta 
them, for graciouſly leauing them under no. 
greater ren than that in which they 
found them and ſhould. expect them to add 
ta their other ſervices a. thankful acguieſcence 


See Dr. G1B50N's Coder. x 
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under ſuch oppreſſion; I ſhould think 

in the miſtake of the honeſt Hibernian, = 
deſiring his friend to lend him half-a-crown, 
was anſwered, He had but cighteen-pence: 
Arrah, dear Joy, then you ſhall lend me that, 


: Hugo Ds Burco, 
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Natura nulla eft, que non habeat in fuo ge- 
nere res complures diſfimiles inter ſe, que 
tamen confimili laude dignentur. | 


_ Cicxx, de orat. hb. 3. 
A* L nature is full of variety. Plants 
and flowers are adorned with diffe- 
rent beauties, and adapted to diſtinct uſes: 
Animals are endued with different inſtinct 
and degrees of ſagacity: There is a ſcale. 
reaſon in the intellectual and moral w 
and an indeterminable, and almoſt infinite, 
variety, with reſpect to their underſtandings, 
tempers, and advantages for improvement in 
knowledge and virtue amongſt mankind, the 
are all reduced to one claſs of beings. 

This agreeable diverſity in the conſtitution 
of the univerſe, gives us a more en 
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idea of the wiſdom and power of the great 
contriver and author of it, than any ſingle 
uniform production could raiſe in us, however 
noble and magnificent. In like manner, the 
difference of men's circumſtances, diſpo- 
fitions, and capacities, is urg'd as an uncon- 
teſtable proof of the creator's ſkill, equally 
with that of their features, ſhape, and com- 
plexion ; but the natural effect of theſe, a 
diſagreement of ſentiments and opinions with 
reſpect to religion, is repreſented in a fright- 
ful dreſs, as neceſſarily tending to publick 
miſchief and diſorder, Can any thing be 
more unaccountably capricious and abſurd ? 
If it was propoſed, that all mankind 
ſhould wear a maſe of the ſame colour and 
form, in order to diſguiſe the natural diſpa- 
rity that there is in the lineaments, make, 
and air of their faces, ſuch a ſcheme for an 
artificial uniformity of aſpect would be uni- 
verſally derided: and ridicul'd ; an attempt 
to depreſs and contract the underſtandings of 
ſome, to extend and ftretch the capacities of 
others, to 4;tort and torture all, till they are 

brought to one fize, is equally romantic and 
ALL the folemn exclamations that are 
made againſt a variety of religious opinions, 
as if it- was extravagant and monſtrous, are. 
rally a burleſque on. nature, on the model of 
the world ſo admirably contrived and ex- 
ecuted by the unerring wiſdom of the eternal 
mind, Such complaints muſt be the effect of 
| F ſuper- 
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ſuperficial obſervation, and, if nature he 
rightly diſpoſed, of groſs ignorance and pre. 
ſumption ; ſince it is next to im „ as 
long as the underſtandings of men, and their 
oppo unities and advantages for forming a 
right judgment of things, d:ffer, that thei 
apprehenſions of any ſubject, in all the pati 
of it, ſhould be exactly the ſame. If all 
mankind 1 one form, and 
maintain peculative principles, 
they muſt appear to every other 1 that 
was acquainted with their original frame, as 
acting in MasqutRaDz; the religion of W 
the multitude would be look'd upon as the 
effect of indolence and inattention; and the 
religion of others as nothing but a zugg ie, the 
reſult of fawning complaiſance, or flawiſh 
terror. 4 R. 2+ 4608 
ANp as the difference of ſentiment in 
religious controverſies, which the exerciſe i 
of private judgment is faid to introduce, i; 
natural and unavoidable, and exhibits juſt 
ſuch a ſcene as one would expect to ſee, if 
all were of honeſt ingenuous'minds, and im- 
partial inquirers after truth ; the -incon- 
veniences, if there are any ſuch that una- 
voidably attend it, muſt be charged on the 
God of nature, who we may as rationally 
ſuppoſe, intended, that there ſhould be 2 
— — of opinions, when he formed the 
underſtandings of men fo different with re · 
ſpe to clearneſs, ſtrength, and compals, 
a5 we may jn, Som the di Grace? 
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of the organs of fight, that he deſign d exter- 
nal abjects ſhould be variouſly repreſented, 
But it will be found, upon raflection, that 
the thing in isſelf has no ill conſequences, 
Als it then none, or a trifling inconveni- 
ence, that oppoſite ſects in religion of incon- 
ſiſtent intereſts, aiming at the ſaperiority, and 
endeavouring to diſgrace and oppreſs each 
other, form contrary parties and factions in 
the fate, which diſtreſs and weaken the civit 
adminiſtration? Without doubt this, when- 
ever it happens, is very detrimental to the 
peace and good order of ſociety ; but tis no 
more a natural conſequence of men's thinking 
differently of religion, than of different judg- 
ments about poetry, wit, or painting. But 
religion is of vaſtly greater importance than 
any mere natural accompliſhments, or the 
moſt polite refinements of art and ingenuity; 
and therefore demands a more warm and 
active zeal.— Allowing this, nothing more 
follows from it, than that we ſhould endea- 
vour to 1 its honour in a way ſuited 
to its excellency, to recommend it by cab 
and ſtrong perſuaſion, and inſtruct each other 
in its grand principles; but it muſt be a moſt 
unnatural exceſs of zeal, for the defence of 
piety to renounce humanity, and that equita- 
ble regard, and kind affection, which are 
unalterably due from one man to another. 
The facrificing moral virtue for the fake of 
religion is making religion an idol, the object 
of a blind and ſuperſtitious zeal, If it be 

: F 0 _ faid, 
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ſaid, that theſe evils and diſorders, however 
repugnant to the true genius of religion, are 
the actual conſequence of a variety of yer 
enthufiaſtically fond of their parti 

ſchemes, and animated by a ſtrong ſpirit of 
oppoſition : tis ſufficient to anſwer, That as 
they are only accidental abuſes, to which the 
beſt things are liable, the ſame argument may 
be urg'd againſt reaſon, and every branch of 
natural and civil liberty. A man of a haſty 
and choleric temper, may, with a fairer 
ſhew of juſtice, be deprivd of the benefit of 
taking the air, and ſhutup from all conver. 
fation, becauſe ſuch perſons, in the ungo- 
verned tranſports of their paſſion, are apt to 
commit a great many extravagances; than the 
liberty of thinking for ourſelves can be re- 
ſtrained on the account of inconveniences 
that don't ſpring directly from it, but ariſe 
entirely from different cauſes ; from pride, 
and peeviſhneſs, and impatience of contra- 
diction, and a ſour inflexible bigotry, that 
either does not underſtand, or pays no regard 
to, the unalienable rights of conſcience. Or 
if the ſame reaſoning be applied to politics, 
it will hold much ſtronger Nan in the caſe 
of religion : for it may be pretended, that 
cabals and factions in the ſtate directly affect 
the ſecurity and peace of ſociety, religious 
parties only remotely ; and that therefore if 
there be any need of formularies, and au- 
thoritative articles of faith, for our union as 
chriſtians, there muſt be much more _w 
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of ſome public ſtandard of political ortho- 
doxy, to which all ſhall implicitely ſubmit. 
And when this ſcheme is once eſtabliſhed, 
the inſolence of liberty will be ſufficiently 
controul'd, with reſpect both to religion and 
government; and mankind become as tame 
ſlaves to arbitrary power, as the moſt abſo- 
lute tyrants, whether ecclefiaſtical or civil, 
can deſire. #4 | 

Bur if various ſchemes of religion were 
naturally productive of ſome confuſion and 
diſorder, how is it poſſible to rectify it, with- 
out altering the preſent ſtate of the world ? 
If we give up the right of private judgment, 
what can we think of ſubſtituting in the 
room of it, to bring mankind to a unity of 
faith and practice? The claims of Popery are 
groundleſs and arrogant, a contradiction to 
reaſon, ſcripture, and experience. And can 
Proteſtants, who diſclaim infallibility, pro- 
poſe any plaufible centre of union, any 
public deciſion of controverſies, to which we 
may ſafely and honourably ſubmit, as men, 
and chriſtians? It muſt ſurely be next to im- 
- poſſible to fix on a rule, amidſt the incon- 
ſiſtent pretences of ns equally fallible, 
or to come to any other wz/e concluſion than 
this, To reject them all. If we ſet up the 
opinion of the majority as the ſtandard. of 
truth, we make the rude, uninſtructed, un- 
thinking multitude, who are repreſented as 
incapable of any cool and impartial exer- 
eiles of reaſon, not onl Nass for — 
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but for others of much ſuperior abilities, 
And if we ſuppoſe the civil magiſtrate, in 
every country, to be the perſon authorized 
to ſettle the religion of it; or place this right 
in thoſe who call themſelves the church, in 
conjunction with the civil power, or in oppo- 
fition to it; then truth and falſhood will be 
the ſame: Proteſtantiſin and Popery, the 
doctrine of Chriſt and Mabomet, the idolatry 
of Paganiſm, and every new ſuperſtition, 
however wild and monitrous, that, may 
hereafter be eſtabliſhed, will all belong to 
the true religion, which mankind are bound 
to acknowledge. If it be faid, that neither 
the church nor the civil magiſtrate are re- 
commended as a deciſive autbority, to which 
an. abſolute ſubmiſſion is due; but anly az 
more likely to judge right than the bulk of the 
people, who are ignorant and unattentive, 
and blinded by their paſſions and prejudices; 
this is taking away the foundation, and yet 
endeavouring to ſupport the ſaperſtructure: 
for an authority that is not deciſive, is no au- 
chority at all. And if every man muſt either 
approve ar reject the public doctrines, and 
forms of worſhip, as they are allowed, or con- 
demned, by his own reaſon, and agree, or diſ- 
agree, with his own ſenſe of ſcripture ; this i 
granting the largeſt extent and ſcope to the ex · 
erciſe of private judgment that was ever con- 
tended for; but, at the ſame time, it ſuppoſes 
a nublir leading in religion tobe of no more au- 
thority with reſpect toconſcience, nor of greater 
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v/e, than the inſtructions and reaſonings of wiſe 
and inquiſitive men in private ſtations ; who 
may have this advantage to plead, that they have 
no particular inducements to ſuit religion to 
the genius of courts, and the ambition of 
princes, or uſe it as an engine for erecting a 
ſpiritual tyranny, to ſatiate prieſtly avarice 
and luſt of power. 

Ir there are any juſt reaſons for a uni- 
verſal agreement in point of religion, 
they muſt be drawn either from principles 
that are common to all mankind, or 
to usas we are chriſtians. Now there can be 
no argument of this kind ariſing from the 
conſtitution and frame of human nature, 
becauſe it has been. plainly prov'd, that it 
will ſcarcely admit of ſuch a uniformity : 
Nor from the particular ſcheme of chriſti- 
anity, becauſe it has neither appointed an au- 
thoritative judgment and determination of 
controverſies; nor promis'd to every indivi- 
dual the neceſſary means to preſerve him 
from all error ; nor made any alteration with 
reſpe& to that natural variety of men's un- 
derſtandings, tempers, . and o nities for 
improvement, from which 4; rent opinions 
will neceſſarily ariſe, But will it not be of 
ſome advantage, if all the members of a ſo- 
ciety can be brought to agree amang tbemſelves 
in one notion of religion 7 How far this 
may favour the views of a Machiavelian po- 
licy, Tknow not; but it can, I think, be of 
no ſervice to the cauſe of virtue, and a ra- 
F 4  ..,: _ Sona 
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tional piety : For when we ſpeak of the re 
ligion o men, we ha vo ry 0m we mean 
vi. the unchangeable religion of reaſon and 
nature; when we ſpeak of the religion of 
chriſtians, we have an idea of a doctrine that 
reviv'd natural truths, which, in the dark. 
neſs and corruption of the world, were al. 
molt loſt, and has inforc'd natural duties on 
the nobleſt principles; of a doctrine, uſeful 
and amiable, ſuited to our own wants and 
circumſtances :>——But what ſenſe can be 
made of the religion of a country !——0t 
indeed of what uſe is it, that a unity of. op- 
nion ſhould be preſcribed and inſiſted on in i 
thoſe points, in which both nature and the 
goſpel have left room for variety / Nation if 
religions have inſpired mankind with a mad 
geal, that has occaſioned inveterate and bers 
ditary hatred of each other; and bein 
heightened by a concern for the honour d 
their reſpective countries, has been the ſource 
of deſtructive wars, and of moſt. dreadful i 
ſcenes of deſolation and miſery, National reli 

gions create that very variety in ſpeculative i 
principles, and modes of worſhip, which the 
advocates for them are ſo forward to com- 
plain of, They are the true cauſe, why the 
major part of whole communities diſagree in 
their ſentiments, and oftentimes in matters d 
conſiderable importance; about which, i 
there be any clearneſs and certainty in the rl 
of truth, it muſt be likely they would form 
the fame judgment, if they were * 
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d impartial in their inquiries. And the 
hiſtory of all ages informs us, that the diffe- 
rences amongſt mankind have generally re- 
lated, either to unneceſſary ceremonies, or 
abſtruſe perplexing theories, impos d by hu- 
nan authority. There is no need of proving 
that ſummaries of faith, compoſed by fallible 
men, are no ſure guard againſt a diverſity 
of religious opinions ; becauſe there is great 
reaſon to expect, that this will, be readily 
allowed, and ſtrenuouſly ſupported, by the 
reverend clergy of our own excellent church, 
who ſubſcribe her articles in as widely diſtant 
and contradictory ſenſes, as were ever put on 
the moſt dubious and intricate paſſage in the 
whole New Teſtament. FOE 
Upon conſidering all theſe things impar- 
tially, I declare my opinion as a Con/itent 
Proteſtant, and a hearty friend to the Iiber- 
ties of mankind, that the common people are 
either abſolutely incapable of religion, or 
muſt chooſe and underſtand it for themſelves ; 
and that the beauty and true order of the 
moral and chriſtian world, like that of the 
natural, conſiſts in Un1F0RMITY, with 
VARIETY: A uniformity in all eſſential prin- 
ciples, which exerciſes of private reaſon and 
free inquiry are moſt likely to produce; and 
a variety in doubtful ſpeculations, and points 
of leſſer moment, which the original frame 
of human nature, and the circumſtances of 
the world, ſeem to render unavoidable. 
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| HERE is nothing more common 
than to have a clear and diſtin no- 

tion of particular things, when conſidered 
ſeparately ; and yet, when one happens to 
join them together, and to make them of: 
complex nature, darkneſs and obſcurity in- 
ſtantly ariſe in the mind; and we can hard- 
ly determine the preciſe meaning of that of 
which we once had clear ideas. It ſeems to 
be like the mixture of certain liquors, which 
in themſelves are very tranſlucid and clear; 
but as ſoon as they come to be mixed to- 
gether, they inſtantly grow opake, and dark. 
Taz notion of liberty ſeems to be of 
this kind: It is clear enough of itſelf; and 
ſo is that of government : but yet when we 
come to conſider theſe two ideas together, 
and to think of them as connected; it is not 
eaſy to define what liberty is, or to ſay ex- 
actly to what it extends. Liberty conſiſts in 
a power to act, or not to act, as every 
man pleaſes; It is a ſtate of A 
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the will and pleaſure of any other. But 
en government ſuppoſes, that a man is de- 
rd of the power of acting as he plea- 
s ; nay, it ſuppoſes that his actions are, 
d muſt be, directed by certain preſcri- 
d rules, laid down by ſuperiors, to whom 
legiſlative power is given. The very 
trance therefore into ſociety, or govern- 
Went, is an abridgment liberty: nor 
an men be admitted into the one, without 
ing deprived of very much of the other. 
= THz way then to conſider what branches 
f natural liberty are given up, and what re- 
main to us, after our admiſſion into ſociety, 
co conſider the ends for which men enter 
Wnto a ſtate of government: For ſo much li- 
Wcrty only is departed from as is neceflary to 
cure and maintain thoſe ends; the reſt is 
o be deemed our own ſtill. | In a ſtate of 
ature, -I had a right to read Homer, or 
Virgil, or Horace, in order to inſtru or 
amuſe myſelf 3 and therefore under a govern- 
ent, inſtituted to ſupport and maintain my 
fe and property, and civil intereſts, I retain 
my liberty to read them ſtill, If my incli- 
ation, .or my diverſion puts me upon 
ſtudying Euclid, or Apollonius, or any ma- 
thematical, or philoſophical work; a — 
in which I engage in order to ſecure my 
property, has no right to interpoſe, and to 
require me to, renounce demonſtration and 
ſcience, And for the ſame reaſon, ſhould I 
turn my thoughts to any book of morals, or 
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ſearch after the great cauſe of all thing 
and proceed as far as reaſon, unaſſiſted or af. 
ſiſted, can ſearch, a ſociety, erected for 
the purpoſes of preſerving my civil intereſt 
would acquire no authority to intermeddle, 
or to command me to abſtain from reading 
any book neceſſary to thoſe purpoſes. For 
from what ſource, from wo fountain can 
fuch a ſociety derive à right to hinder 
ſtudies, recreations, or amuſements, w 
do not affect the ends of the ſociety? To re- 
ſtrain therefore the free uſe of the ſcriptures; 
to prohibit men the reading of them; to 
make it penal to examine and ſearch them; 
is a manifeſt uſurpation upon the common 
rights of mankind, and is as much a violation 
of natural liberty, as the attack of a high- 
wayman upon the road can be upon our cuil 
rights. 

LO retain then a liberty in ſuch caſe 
in which we. have not expreſlly parted with 
it, 1. e. in all ſuch caſes as have no relation 
to the ends of ſuch ſociety as we enter into, 
And much more do we retain, becauſe we 
cannot but retain, our liberty in all rights 
that are impoſſible to be alienated. Where- 
ever there are duties incumbent upon our- 
ſelves, which cannot be performed by others 
for us, or by ourſelves for others, there we 
cannot transfer ſuch duties to any others 
whatever. If the parent cannot perform them 
for his children, or the huſband for his wiſe; 


or any one be made the ſubſtitute or delegat 
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of another ;——theſe muſt be ſo eminently 
perſonal duties, that no one can alienate them, 
or transfer their concern in them to another. 
No ſociety therefore can acquire a right over 
as in theſe inſtances; or make that a facial 
victue, which is in itſelf ſtrictly and neceſ- 
aril bnal. | 5 
1 4 as reaſonable creatfires, ſtand in 
z certain relation to Gop, who is all-wiſe, 
omnipreſent, the ſearcher of hearts; and to 
be worſhipped only in ſpirit and in truth. No 
diſpuiſe, no hypocriſy, is of any availance 
with him; nor are outward forms the means 
of pleaſing him. The duties therefore paid 
to him, muſt ariſe from the inward diſpo- 
ſitions of the heart; and are lodged where 
force or compulſion cannot reach ; and in 
conſequence are acts which no power on 
euth can create, or alter, or perform for us: 
nor can we make ourſelves at all acceptable 
to him, but by a real, true, and ſincere per- 
formance of our own duty. We cannot 
therefore transfer to others theſẽ duties, nor 
ze to any a power over them; we muſt 
therefore retain them to ourſelves ; and the 
right of following our own conſciences is to 
be conſidered and treated as an unalienable 
nght, inherent in us as a branch of that na- 
tural liberty which we can never be deprived 
of inany regular ſociety. 
TazRs is another branch of liberty yet 
behind, which I know not whether I ſhould 
aufder as @ nafural right retained : it _ 
| cer” 
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ſeems to be acquired by entring into "ſociety, 
I mean That which every member of ſociety 
has, to ſpeak his ſentiments openly concern. 
ing ſuch matters as affect the good of the 
whole. When any man makes himſelf 
member of a community, he becomes con. 
cern'd for the whole, as well as for his par. 
ticular part : He ventures his life and for. 
tunes upon the ſame bottom; and is per. 
petually intereſted in its good or ill-ſacceck, 
Wherever therefore he perceives a rock upon 
which there is a probability that the veſſc 
may ſplit; or if he ſees a ſhoal, or ſand that 
may ſwallow it up; or if he foreſees a ſtorm 
that is likely to ariſe ; his intereſt is too deep- 
ly concerned not to give notice of the danger: 
and the right he has to his life and property, 
gives him a right to ſpeak his ſentiments. If 
the pilot of the ſhip refuſes to hear, or if 
the captain will take no notice; yet 'tis certain 
they acquire no right to. puniſh the well- 
meant information, nor to ſtop the mouth of 
him who thinks that he ies danger to 
the whole ſhip's crew, In this caſe, govem- 
ment does not deprive a man of liberty, but 
encourages it; and he would ceaſe to bea 
good member of ſociety, who ſhould re- 
ſolve to be ſilent on all occaſions, and neither 
heed, nor ſpeak, nor guard againſt the fol- 
lies, or ignorance, or miſtakes of thoſe at the 
W 

Cons1DER now, Sir, wherein liberty un- 
der government conſiſts. Tis plain, 1 
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al unalienable rights muſt be left us un- 

ched; as being things not cognizable by 
— men on earth. Asto ch rights may 
be acquired by our own pains and induſtry ; 
or which our parents, relations, friends or 
benefactors may leaveus; theſe may be given 
up to the ſociety we live in, in part, or in 
whole, as the neceſſity of . affairs, or the 
ends of government may require. No doubt, 
one great reaſon of entrance into civil 
ſocieties is, that men may ſecure to them- 
could 


men enter into ſociety, liberty continues 
exactly the ſame, as if men had never united 
into communities, or never had departed from 
that ſtate of equality and freedom which 
they enjoyed in a ſtate of nature. As men 
therefore might originally wear what coloured 
clothes they pleaſed ;" or dig, or plow their 
helds, or water their gardens, or plant their 
hedges, or make their fences, or eat their 
dinners, at their own, time, in their own 
manner, and after their own. good __ 
berty fill, 


they retain all this, and ſuch like 

notwithſtanding their uniting into com- 
munities, becauſe theſe do not interfere with 
the good of the publick ; and nothing bat. 
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the end of ſociety is to be the rule of abridg. 


ing any natural rights. As the eſſence of 


liberty conſiſts in being maſter of one's ſelf 
not ſubject to the arbitrary will, controul, 
or dominion of another; ſo in » ſociety, ; 
man is free, if he is — to the ar. 
bi will and command of any ſuperior: 
— is free, if it be under — 2 
ſtraints than what it impoſes upon its own 
ſelf. Vet ſhould a free ſtate at any time 
impoſe unreaſonable or improper reſtraint 
every man has a right publickly to remon- 
ſtrate againſt ſuch encroachments, and to 
oppoſe the progreſs of ſuch iniquity. Iam, 
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expedient to ſtop the mill beſore be 
the attack. My ingenious friend, the 
Couranteer, will have it, that you, and I, ant 


a knight-errant will take a wind-mil 

to be a giant, I know no help for 
it. Icould wiſh indeed, for his ſake, he had 
ſome 
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the letter writer, and, in ſhort, every. bod) 
and every thing which he Happens not to _ 
rehend, are antiminiſterial He fays and 
unſays, miſquotes paſſages, miſrepreſents per- 
ſons, ſhuffling, digreſſing and blundering 
through the long paper of the 3oth paſt ; and 
the amount of the whole is no more t 
Scrub's concluſion in the play, There muft be 
a plot in it, for I dont know what to take of it, 

I muſt own, Sir, ſuch: a writer is by me 
unanſwerable ; and why ſhould J attempt an 
unneceſſary work, fince ſuch writers ate uſu- 
ally ſo good as to anſwer themſelves. 

Bur to fave him any farther trouble about 
my orthodoxy in politicks, I will give him 
two good political maxims; Never to frieddle 
with quiet things; and to conclude, That 
thoſe who are not againſt us, are for us. 

I will alſo prevent his farther gueſſing who 
are the ſett of men meant in my laſt; and 
and hope for the future, he will be more cau- 
tious of abufing the reverend bench by ſuch 
ſtrange applications. The ſett of men, Sir, 
whom I ventured to repreſent as graſping at 
power, and datigeravs to the liberty of man- 
kind, are thoſe who have, or do, or ſhall at- 
tempt the ſetting up a power eccleſiaſtical, 
independent of the civil government; and 
that ſuch men there are, and have been, I can 
convince all mankind, the Conrenteer only 
excepted ; and I mean no particular men, 
nor order of men; neither L d, nor 
92. nor C---d---x, nor monks, nor 

Popes, 
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nor biſhops. And ſuch power for. 
Ein had che ſett of men in this ki 
that I can produce records, by which it will 
appear, that the killing a hare in the ground; 


of an eccleſiaſtick, was a ſufficient cauſe of 
excommunication; that the loſs of the bi 


of Lincoln's hawk, was a ſufficient reaſon to 
put the men of Lindſey, a conſiderable Part 
of that country, under an interdict, unleß 
they found it again in a certain number of 
days. In thoſe times of popery, Sir, it was 
laid down to be the duty of a layman, if he 
happen'd to be on horſeback, and met x 
clergyman on foot, to alight and give the d- 
vine his horſe. I am told, Sir, that in our 
times this matter is much moderated, and 
that it is only the third queſtion now in a cate- 
 chiſm uſed for the inſtruction of our Youth a 
a very charitable foundation: Queſt, Wh 
are you to do when you meet a Clergymant 
Anſ. Do him the beſt reverence I can. This, 
Sir, was the uſe they made of power, with 
regard to private life, As to 15 publick 
views, I will preſent you with a picture my 
Ld Coke, that great oracle of the law, gives 
of them: (which author I chuſe rather to 
uſe, becauſe I find him quoted by the great 
author of the parallel.) In his introduction to 
his commentary on the ſtatute Articuli Cl, 
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« Canterbury, &c. made and publiſhed cer- 
« tain canons, &c. the effect of them is to 
te encroach on many matters which appa- 
« rently belong d to the common law; as, 
« amongſt others, the trials of limits and 
1% bounds of pariſhes, and right of patronage; 
« againſt trials of right of — by indica- 
vit; againſt writs to the biſhop upon a qua- 
« re impedit, &c. in the king's courts, that 
« none of the poſſeſſions or liberties of any 
« of the clergy, had in right of their church, 
e ſhould be tried before any ſecular judge; 
© (ſo as they would not have cognizance of 
« things ſpiritual, but of temporal alſo; ) and 
% concerning diſtreſſes and attachments with- 
jn their fees; and in effect, that no qu 
* warranto ſhould be brought againſt them, 
* when they had long been in poſſeſſion: 
* with an invective againſt the perverſe inter- 
« pretation — they term'd it) of the judges of 
e of the realm, of charters, &c. ted to 
* them, and in ſubſtance againſt the ancient 
«* writs of prohibition, in caſes where, by 
* the laws of the land, they are main- 
© tainable ; and commandment given to ad- 
* moniſh the king, and to interdict his lands 
and revenues; and thunder'd out excom- 
© munications againſt the judges and others, 
* if they violated, or obey'd not the ſaid ca- 
" hons,” See here the ſpirit of the hieratc 

n thoſe days! And my Lord Coke has alſo 
given a picture of it fince the reformation in 
the Artic, Cheri, 3 Fac. which I intend the 
| G 2 rather 


8 De Oip Waris. Neg. 
rather to ſend you, that you may alſo obſerye 
how truly my Lord Cite is repreſented as a 
| favourer of arbitrary power by the author of 
the Parallel; and how deſirous the judges of 
the courts of King's-bench and Common- ples 
were, of being caſed of the trouble of grant 
ing prohibitions ; which the author of that 
admirable phlet, intitled, The power; 
claimed by | mp" 09 by, was not ſufficiently 
appriſed of, My Lord Cote tells us, however, 
t Boniface miſearried 5 in his attempt ; and 
that the king and the judges defended, at that 
time, our conſtitution with much difficuly 
but greatly for their honour and the nation 
benefit. Had they yielded to ſuch encroach- 
ments, for fear of ' power of the church, 
how infamous the — „ how fatal the 
effects? I ſhould have been at a loſs for a de 
ſcription of a ſtate, ſo abject, ſo undone ; but 
our facetious neighbours the Dutch,who judge 
right well in theſe matters, would have re- 
preſented ſuch a ſtate, after the manner « 
our ancient cuſtom, called the Skhimmington: 
The church and tate both riding on one jade; 
the church before, triumphant ; the ſtate 
with the face to the tail, arm'd with a diſtaff 
In ſuch a proceffion they 
duced all 
bits, and other trum 
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their ſeveral capacities, attending the proceſ- 
fion, perhaps aſtride on the paniers of grains, 
diſtributing their favours promiſcuouſly to 
friends and foes ; a proper hint, that as in do- 
meſtic, ſo in eccleſiaſtic quarrels, whoever 
meddles is in danger of being bedawb'd, let 
him take which fide he will. 


Iam, S IX, 
Durs, 
HvuGo ne BurGo, 


NUM B. X. 


To the OLD WHIG. 
1 


H E N in my laſt to you I pleaded 
for the right of every private mem- 
ber of ſociety to ſpeak his mind concerning 
the tranſactions of it, you will not imagine 
that I conceive liberty to conſiſt in a power 
to abuſe ſuperiors, or to cenſure their conduct 
at all adventures, without regard to truth or 
alſhood ; or in a power to do any thing, or 
every thing, with impunity. Every man con- 
tinues ſubject to the law of nature, notwith- 
ſtanding his admiſſion into civil government, 
and he is obliged to direct his conduct by 
8 3 chat: 
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that: Entrance into ſociety does not make 
any alteration in that reſpect, nor does it ſet 
a man free from the unchangeable ties of na- 
ture, Truth therefore and juſtice, and every 
virtue is in its full force; and with liberty, 
men are to be ſubject always to right reaſon. 
A private man is free (as I ſaid in my for. 
mer) when he is ſubje& to no dominion but 
his own, or when he is not obliged to 
the commands of another: A /ociety is free, 
when no laws are impoſed upon it from any 
but itſelf, 7, e. when it makes its own laws, 
and ſubjects itſelf to its own rules, But, what 
If it makes laws contrary to reaſon, or contra- 
ry to the ends of government? What, if it 
confines the people whefe they ought to be un, 
confined ; or takes away ſuch rights as it ought 
not to meddle with? In a ſociety conſtituted 
like ours, that has a power to alter or re- 
verſe laws for itſelf, it is not to be imagined, 
but its members will ſoon attempt to repeal 
ſuch laws. However, in this caſe, a nation is 
to itſelf, what any private freeman is to him- 
ſelf ; ſubject to nothing but what he lays 
upon himſelf, If he will reſolutely impoſe 
upon himſelf unreaſonable reſtraints, or lay 
himſelf under the bonds of improper rules of 
action, he is indeed as much at liberty as he 
chooſes to be ; but then he is unwiſe, impru- 
dent, and ſubject to all ſuch miſeries and in- 
* as folly and abſurdity run men 
ta. | 


Bur 
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Bu r ſuppoſing unwiſe, unreaſonable, im- 

proper laws to be made by ſuch perſons as are 
intruſted with the legiſlative power; as the 
ſociety conſiſts in numbers, whereof every 
rticular is concerned for himſelf, and for 
the whole, may not any member, who ſees 
the evil conſequence of any law, complain ? 
May he not endeavour to ſhero the ill tenden- 
cy of ſuch laws? May he not attempt to 
convince others of ſuch conſequences as he ſees 
himſelf; and try to make them of the ſame 
ſentiments with himſelf? No doubt, he may : 
Nay, his duty to the community to which 
he ſtands related, ob/zges him to endeavour to 
guard againſt, or to remove, all unreaſonable 
attempts upon it : nor can he be deemed ſo 
good a member of it, who ſees and conceals 
the miſchievous effects of unrighteous and 
unreaſonable impoſitions, as he really is who 
diſcloſes them, and makes them known. | 
Tu ꝝ entring ofourſelves intoa community, 
ſuppoſes that we intend to be true to the in- 
tereſts of that community; that we will de- 
fend it to the uttermoſt of our powers againſt 
2 attempts, and ſecret conſpiracies; and 
t, if any wicked and miſchieyous deſigns 
againſt it ſhould be heard or known by us, we 
would inſtantly diſcover them, and endea- 
vour to prevent their execution. Now a law 
that is unreaſonable, however made ; whether 
it proceeded from ignorance and inadvertency, 
or from art and defign ; whatever was its 
ſource, it is an attempt upon the liberty of 
| G4 . the 
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the ſociety, it is contrary to the ends of it, and 
contrary to the good of it; and therefore he 
muſt be a good and uſeful member of it, that 
by any ways he can, diſcloſes its ill tendency, 
and endeavours to get it removed, | 
THERE is no one point wherein every bo- 
dy is more concerned, than in religion: It 
is ſomething purely perſonal; it relates to 
men's ſouls, and the ſalvation of them; nor 
js it in any man's power to abandon the care of 
his ſoul, and to leave it to others to preſcribe 
to him what faith he ſhall have, and how much 
he ſhall believe, and what he ſhall do, in or- 
der to make him acceptable to God. Were 
a law therefore made in any community, re- 
uiring its members not to judge for them- 
{.lves, or impoſing certain doctrines ynintelli- 
gible, or falſe ; ſuch law would be wnregſe- 
gble, an attempt upon the liberty of the ſo- 
ciety; and every particular member that felt 
ſuch a grievance, would do but his duty in 
remonſtrating againſt it, and endeavouring 
to get the burden removed, 
In Italy, where the Pope rules with an un- 
cantroulable power, it is determined, that all 
_ & conviction of priyate judgment ought to be 
f* ſubmitted to the determinations of the 
te church; That © the clergy, or a coun- 
te cil, or the pope, is the dernier reſort of 
| ecclefiaſtical authority.” In conſequence 
of this notion, whole countries are deſerted: 
When yon come within a day's journey of 
Reme itſelf, (where one would think that os 
neigh 


/ 


neighbourhood of ſo famed 22 ſhould 
fill the country with gardens, and houſes, and 
inhabitants, as London does the neighbouring 
counties all around it,) things are the re- 
yerſe of what they are here, or what an En- 
gliſoman expects. The fertile ſoil of Latium, 
which formerly maintained ſo many hun- 
dred thouſands of people, is now aban- 
« doned to ſuch a degree, that for a hundred 
« miles together, from Civita Yecchia to 
* Jerracina, in one of the richeſt and fineſt 
« champain countries conceiveable, and as 
« far as one's eye can carry one, there is of- 
« ten not ſo Js 81 _ -4 be ſeen : 
go that is di ing of the country, 
« the air — Lg ſo unwholſame, = 
* it is not ſafe to be a night in it all the ſum- 
mer long; for the water that lies upon ma- 
* ny places not being drained, it rots; and 
« in the ſummer this produces ſo many noi- 
« ſome ſteams, that it is felt even in Rome 
« tle * | | 

Pur the caſe that an od Roman were to 
ariſe from the dead, or that an Talian of 
good ſenſe were to be convinced, that all this 
evil was owing to the tyranny and injuſtice of 
popery ; and ſuppoſe that either of them were 
to publiſh to the world, by means of the 
preſs, or by any other method he ſhould 
think mow; a defence of liberty; and were 
to ſhew that all thoſe evils, and a many 
more, were owing to the want of liberty in 
that country ; that his Holineſs ought * aſ- 
| ume 
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ſame to himſelf that power which he claimed 
that the reaſon of government could not te. 
quire ſuch an authority; that no man when 
he entered into ſociety, could give up the 
er of judging for himſelf; that if his Ho- 
linef expected a blind ſubmiſſion, he muſt ex- 
to retain by force, what he had uſurped 

by fraud and force united ; that nothing but 
deſolation could be the reſult of tyranny and 
_ perſecution ; that, in former times, when l. 
— abounded, this fruitful ſoil was wel 
cultivated, and peopled fully: — Were a 
old Roman or a ſenſible Talian, to reaſon in 
this manner, and to publiſh his ſentiments to 
the world, he would have a ſtri& right to do 
ſo. I do not fay what would be the c- 
quence to him, in a place where tyranny and 
cruelty, ambition and the luſt of power pre- 
vail : The inquiſition perhaps might ſilence 
ſuch reflections; but it would not, could not, 
alter the nature of truth; nor could it make 
right and no right to be the ſame thing. The 
truth is, in all caſes, where the ſociety have 
no right to reſtrain a man, there he ought to 
be at liberty; z. e. juſt as if he were nt en- 
tered into ſociety : and when he 7s entered 
into it, he would not be true to its intereſts 
if he did not endeavour to remove whateve! 
is prejudicial to it; i. e. (if he had no other 
powers,) if he did not openly declare, and 
ſpeak freely, againſt ſuch unreaſonable wr 


poſitions, 
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I am very ſenſible, how eaſily this branch 
of liberty may be miſtaken by ſome, and how 
much it may be miſrepreſented by others. 
| therefore ask, what is it that makes popery 
ſo much complained of by all Proteſtants as 
ſuch an inſupportable ſlavery ? If pope, 
in either a civil or eccleſiaſtical capaci == 
both, (for he has both theſe united) has a 
right to make what laws about religion he 
thinks fit, in order to the government of his 
ſubjects; and where a minority diflent from 
ſuch laws, he has a right to hurt them either 
in their lives, or liberties, or fortunes: I ſay, 
that he muſt have a right to inforce a ſubmiſe 
ſion to his determinations, and no one can 
juſtly complain of what another has a ſtrict 
right to, But then, on the other hand, if 
every man has a right to ſearch the ſcriptures, 
and to purſue the dictates of his own conſci- 
ence; every claim of power that is inconſiſ- 
tent with this right, is an encroachment upon 
liberty, and to be oppoſed ; and fo far as any 
one ſuffers his liberty to be encroached on, ſo 
far is he in a ſtate of ſlavery. Now it is im- 
poſſible that there ſhould be two contradictory 
nghts ſubſiſting at the ſame time; and for 
that reaſon, there cannot be a right to have 
ſubmiſſion paid, and a right to refuſe ſubmiſ- 
on, in the ſame inſtances. If therefore a 
ee. has a right to confute, to remon- 
te againſt, to reject, the impoſitions of 

pery ; that — him his right in this 
fale, is the true ſource from whence he de- 
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rives a right to convey to the world his ſent. 
ments about any other encroachment up 

his liberty whatſoever. ©£—o © 
Harp that nation, whoſe liberties au 
ſerved to them ſacred and inviolable! 
here can be nothing wanting to make even 
thing that is lovely flouriſh in it: Their trad 
muſt be exte nſive; their manufactures ny. 
merous ; the people eaſy, contented, rich 
brave: The governours happy, in governing 
reaſonable creatures in a reaſonable manner, 
and commanding what principle teaches to he 
fit and right. Look, Sir, and ſee the forty. 
nate iſland, where theſe effects are beſt un- 
derſtood, and moſt likely to be expected, 
and learn to commiſerate and pity almoſt il 
the world beſides. 


Iam, S I R. 
Nur's, &c. E. D. 
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To the OLD WHI G. 


S TR, 


N ſome of your preceding papers you a- 
gued very ſtrongly, and 2 juſtly, for 
the right of private judgment ; and I mate 
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queſtion but that you deſign to purſue this to- 
pick in all its branches. Tis the favourite ſubject 
of the OLD W Is, and they would as ſoon 
with their lives, as give up this article of their 
iberties. They always meaſure the degrees of 
men's political iniquities, by the attempts they 
make upon this privilege: And in proportion as 
they are known openly or ſecretly, directly or 
indirectly to encroach upon this right, they 
judge them not only not fit to be truſted with 
power, but they entertain opinions of them as 
more or leſs dangerous to the ſociety. Where 
any man is ſo far abandon d, as openly to ar- 
gue againſt all private judgment, and to main- 
tain that the religion of the civil magiſtrate 
ought to be ſubmitted to by all, under pecu- 
niary or other mulcts; ſuch proſtitutes ſhew 
the uſe they would put power to; if they had 
it; and how readily they would pervert it 
to tyranny and oppreſſion. For what can be 
a plainer indication of the uſe they -would 
make of it, if they had _——_— 
than openly to avow and defend princt- 
ples by which all oppreſſion is juſtified ? 
Mr. Hobbes contends, that the civil ſo- 
e yereign is judge of what doctrines. are fit 
* to be taught: that © to him is due ab- 
* ſolute obedience : ” that * by his autho- 
© rity all ſorts of doQtrines are to be approved, 
* or rejected: that * if the ign were 
to give him command to teach doc- 
trine of his Leviathan in the pulpit, he 
* would be as good a miniſter as any are.” 
| 5 : Sup- 
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Suppoſe now that Mr. Hobbes, or one of hi 
profeſſed diſciples, were advanced to ver 
great power in any nation; ought one not ty 
| that he would put in the doe. 
trines he contends for, and would act toward 
others upon the principles which he profeſſes! 
Would he not attempt to influence his cis, 
ſovereign, by his notions, if he could attemyt 
to influence the Aingdom by the publication u 
ſuch doctrines? Or what is the meaſure « 
degree of probability that he would not? The 
ſentiments which any man has firmly imbibei 
in bis own mind, as juſt or right, are the n. 
tural rules of his actions: they are the guide, 
and directors which he naturally | follows; 
and therefore ſuch as they are, fuch are the 
practices which are ed from them. I 
therefore any man ſhould form to himſelf an 
opinion, that the civil ſovereign is judge of 
* what doctrines are fit to be taught, and 
that © an abſolute obedience is due to him, 
whether he approves or rejects any doc- 
< trine,” is it-poſſible to conceive that great 
_ would be fafely lodged in ſuch a one's 
or that perſecution, under one ſhape 
or other, would not be quickly ſtirred up 
apainſt ſuch as ſhould preſume t to * fo 
tbemſetves? © 
'Trrs reaſoning holds good in every in- 
| Nance to — (can be a — Takes 
man that openly maintains the ſupremacy of 
the Poße; that faith is not to 
be kept with hereticks, and that a 
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ticks who do not profeſs the opinions autho- 
rized by the church; that in order to inlarge 
a dominion to himſelf, and to ftretch his 
wings over all men, and all matters as far as 
he can, ſhould openly avow the exclufion of 
the civil magiſtrate from puniſhing many 
crimes, under the pretence that they are ſpi- 
ritual vices, and therefore not under his cog- 
nizance ; that ſhould openly maintain that 
the ſcriptures are not to be read by all; that 
only ſuch whom the prieſt ſhall truſt with that 
ſacred treaſure, are to preſume to examine and 
ſearch them ; that ſhould infiſt upon the du- 
ties of confeſſion, and the powers of facer- 
dotal abſolutions ; and preſs upon people pen- 
nances, and ſuch- like fooleries: Would 
you place great power, and great authority in 
ſuch hands? Or is it not abſolutely neceſſary 
to prevent, as much. as human prudence can 
—_ ſuch perſons from the influence of 
places of truſt in ſociety ? Principles which 
are inconſiſttent with 4 or the good 
of civil ſociety, are always to be 
againſt, as deſtructive of it: And ſuch men 
as are known to maintain and abet them, 
ſhould not be truſted with a power to put them 
into practice, 205 nn . 

Wick, fſelf-in 
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cluſive teſts; and every enemy to ſociey 


would be glad to wanton in power, at th 
expence of thoſe who are imprudent enough 
to truſt them. But whilſt the end of Tacietyh 
made the rule of judging of the fitneſs of pri 
ciples, or of the natural conſequences of pri 
ciples, i. e. practices; it is juſt as eaſy to de 
termine in political caſes, what is wrong 
as it is in geometrical ones, what is abſurl 
For all principles deſtructive of true liberty, 
are as contrary to the ends of ſociety, as eyey 
notion which ſuppoſes the parts to be greate 
than the whole, 1s contrary to all the maxim 


of geometry. As therefore you would” juſth 
deny the skill of, and refuſe to employ an u. 
chitect, who ſhould infiſt that el ling 


are not equidiſtant, or that an upright walli 
notſo maß, or likely to laſt, as one that i 
inclining; fo in point of the intereſt of a ſo 


|  ciety, you have a right to deny his fitnefi in 
for ſuch 


iſtration of power, who contend 
principles as contradict the found 
tions of civil government. 

Ts true, that in a large community, where 
there are many ſubordinate magiſtrates, i 
cannot be expected, that all ſhould be 
actly what a wiſe man would wiſh. Powe 
muſt often be communicated to ſome that are 


_ unfit and improper ; there will be in the 
courſe of things, and ignorant, as wel 


as ſkilful and judicious men, truſted with the 
execution of the law : There will be men af 
ſtrong paſſions, warm, zealous, haſty, ine. 
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fiderate, who. will do ſometimes things that — 
are improper a nd unbecoming; and where . 
theſe are few, the general affairs of the ſociety] | 
will go on not very much amiſs; the general | | 
harmony will not be broke by theſe diſcords, _ „ 
nor will the public weal be diſconcerted by _ 

- | 


theſe unhappy ipſtruments. But even th 
misfortunes are felt, where their influence ex- 
tends ; and tis no little miſchief to thoſe who 14} 
are ſo ſituated, as to be neceſſarily under their 9 
izance, But when great power is com- | 

mitted to ſuch inaproper hands, the miſchief "od 
muſt be extenſive, and the danger muſt be & 
always proportionable to the influence; | 

In a country where the inconvenience of = 
penal laws had long been felt, and at length „ 
they were removed by the grant of an indul- 
gence to proteſtant diſſenters; ſhould a man 
in a low — plead ſtrenuouſly for the im- 

ſition of new penalties; ſhould he ſpend 

is time and pains in contriving how to lay 
equal and proportional pecuniary mulcts upon 
ſuch as diſſented from the church eſtabliſh'ds 
Should he deviſe how to make men pay ' 
yearly a tribute for their liberty in religious 
ſentiments, tho, in great mercy and gaod= 
neſs, he provided to make the burden not fo 
heavy as totally to cruſh or overwhelm thema 9 
I aſk, is ſuch a man fit to be entruſted with ö 
power enough to put his avowed opinions in 
execution? Is he a fit perſon to be advanced 
to dignities, and put into an office where he 
might exert himſelf, and ſhew his zeal? Or 
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what may not juſtly be expried from ſuch 
men in power, when they can make ſuch 
declarations 'and pgs to the world 
when out of power 
__ Go on 4 14 ut the d cbt 
| re life In te. for ** the uſe of teinps. 
in matters of religion,” and 
1 how to make then truly beneficil 
to it; providing them © as a 53 terror 
* and puniſhment, to be called in as ofty 
| the cenſures of the church are difobey'; : 
inking it reaſonable, that . no bills con- 
« cerning religion ſhould be preferred, & 
te received into the Houſe of Commons, un- 
« lefs the ſame be firfBconfidered and ke 
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5 el in n wars les, but a ſeries of 
practices ſuitable unto ? Or would it 
not be an affront to ſuch men, to think or 
that they would forſake their principks 
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men will juſtly make. If they know the 
reaſon why they murmur and complain, 
will ſee the reaſon why an Old big com- 
** if a perſecutor be promoted, whether 
be a little or a great one: Such men are 
apparent enemies to the liberties of mankind, 
and enemies to the ends of civil ſociety, not- 
withſtand ing they wanton in the pleaſures 
and profits of it. I am, 


SIR, 
Nur's, &c, 
7 K 


To the OLD WHIG. 


* 


SIX, 


N my laſt, I gave you a view of ſome of 
the attempts of the hierarchy to ſubvert 
our conſtitution and deſtroy our liberty, be- 
fore the reformation. Your proteſtant readers 
would be ready to ask, what is that to us? 
Did not the reformation reſtore our religion to 
ts primitive purity ; and have not its miniſters, 
who teach that the kingdom of Chriſt is not of 
this world, diſclaim'd all temporal power and 
juriſdiction, and contented themſelves with 
the means recommended in the goſpel for the 
reformation of manners, and the falvation of 
H 2 | ſouls? 
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ſouls? I wiſh I could anſwer in the affirmative, 
but I am afraid we ſhall ſee ſome traces of the 
old ſpirit remaining, after the reformation, 
My Lord Coke tells us, Sir, that in 3 James 1, 
Richard Bancroft, who was alfo archbiſho 
of Canterbury, exhibited certain articles again 
the judges, intitled, Certain articles of abuſe, 
which are defired to be reform'd in granting 
prohibitions; he gives us the articles and the 
anſwers thereunto, upon mature deliberation 
by all the judges of England, and barons of 
the Exchequer, with one unanimous conſent, 
under their hands (reſolutions of the higheſt 
authority in law, ) which were delivered to 
the lords of the council. 

TEE intent of theſe articles was viſibly 
to eſtabliſh an eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction, inde- 
2 of the civil magiſtrate ; to flatter the 

ing into an opinion of the eccleſiaſtical 
judges defire to encreaſe his authority; and 
perſuade him to aſſume to himſelf an arbitra- 
ry power contrary to the conſtitution, that he 
might, by that means, ſupport them in their 
wiſh'd for independency ; and to repreſent 
the defenders of the laws and liberties of this 
nation, as enemies to his perſon and govern- 
ment, and invaders of his prerogative. 

I ſhall mention two of them, with the an- 
ſwers the judges gave to them ; becauſe they 
have been particularly inſiſted on by the great 
author of the preface to the Codex, and of the 
Parallel, as very proper and 1 — 
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mands; and my Lord Coke's authority is 
quoted, as favouring ſuch an opinion. 

« ARTICLE I. The king hath power to 
« reform abuſes in prohibitions”. 

« Ty E clergy well hoped they had taken 
« a good courſe in ſeeking ſome redreſs at his 
« his majeſty's hands, concerning ſundry 
« abuſes offered to the eccleſiaſtical juriſdic- 
« tion, by the frequent and undue granting. 
« of prohibitions; for they and we ſuppoſed 
(all juriſdiction, both | eccleſiaſtical and 
« temporal, being annexed to the crown of 
« this realm) that his highneſs had ſufficient 
authority in himſelf, with aſſiſtance of his 
* council, to judge what is amiſs in either of 
* his faid juriſdictions, and to have reformed 
* the lame accordingly, &c.” And concludes 
with this moſt clerical paragraph : © This is 
the firſt point we deſire may be clear d, be- 
* cauſe we are ſtrongly perſuaded as touch- 
* the validity of his majeſty's authority, and 
do hope ve ſhall be able to juſtify the ſame, 
* notwithſtanding any thing that the judges 
or any other can allege to the contrary.” - 

Tuus were the judges treated, for not 
giving way to the claims of the hierarchy ; 
and ſo muſt we and all others expect to be, 
who have the audaciouſneſs to oppoſe treated, 
encroachments. | 

To this article the judges made anſwer, 
No man maketh queſtion, but that both 
* juriſdictions are lawfully and juſtly in his 


'* majeſty, and if any abuſes there be, they 
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* ought to be reformed ; but what the law 
* doth warrant in caſes of prohibitions, to 
* keep every juriſdiction in its true limits, is 
& not be ſaid an abuſe, nor can be altered 
„by parliament, a T's 

AND yet, Sir, the author of the preface 
and of the parallel, contending to exclude the 
parliament from meddling in fpiritual matters, 
repreſents 'our great author my Lord Cake, as 
aſſerting, that the kingdom of England is an 
abſolute empire or monarchy under the king, 
who exercifes an abſolute power both in 
church and ſtate. Vid. Parallel. 

Trax III. article is a modeſt demand, 
© That no prohibition on ſurmiſe only, be 
** granted, either out of the King's Bench, 
© or Common Pleas, but out of the Chan- 
* cery only.” | 

T # 1s demand has been fince revived in 
the preface to the Codex; and being animad- 
verted on in a letter from the Temple, modeſt- 
ly ſupported by the author of the parallel; the 
rather, becauſe the granting prohibitions was 
3 trouble, which the judges defired to be cafed 
Tx E anſwer of the judges was as follows, 
te A ſtrange preſumption in eccleſiaſtical 
« judges, to require, that the king's courts 
* ſhould not do that, which by law they 
“ ought to do, and always have done, 
* and which by oath they are bound to do; 
* and if this ſhall be holden inconvenient, 
and they in diſcharge of us, can 2 

| | «& lome 
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« ſome act of parliament to take it from all 
« qther courts than the chancery, they ſhall 
« do us a great eaſe, But the law of the 
« realm cannot be changed but by parlia- 
« ment ; and what relief or caſe ſuch an act 
« may work the ſubject, wiſe men will ſoon 
« find out and diſcern. But by theſe articles, 
« thus diſperſed abroad, there is an unbe- 
« ſeeming aſperſion of that upon the judges, 
« which ought to have been forborn”. 

I chooſe theſe inſtances of the old ſpirit of 
the hierarchy remaining amongſt us, to ſhew, 
that the moſt ſtale barefaced attempts of for- 
mer times, continue to be ſupported by all 
kinds of prevarication, and falſe repreſenta- 
tions of men and things, And theſe particu- 
lars have eſcaped the animadverſion of the in- 
genions phyſician, in his treatiſe of the claims 
of the hierarchy, &c. * 

Bu T nothing, Sir, can give ſo right an 
idea of theſe men, and this ſpirit, as the 
hiſtory of them from their firſt obſcure origi- 
nal, when the flattering an old woman, to 
diſinherit her heir in favour of the church, 
was the higheſt of their ambition, to their 
full acquiſition of grandeur, their excommu- 
nication of princes, holy wars, and depopu- 
lations of kingdoms. In ſuch a hiſtory, Sir, 
would appear the fatal conſequences of their 
acquiſitions, the corruption of doctrine, the 
_ _ — the 4— of ——— 
and every thing praiſe-w oppreſſive 
kings, weak — wicked miniſters, lazy 

H 4 prieſts, 
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rieſts, lands in mortmain, and the poor lai- 
ty, like the puppies which were drown'd for 
being too long blind, juſt opening their eyes 
when they were ſinking. —_ | 
Iam, S I R, 
Your's, 


HuG@o pe BvurGo. 
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Hic murus aheneus eſto 


Nil conſcire jib. H as, 


THO! the name and private character of 
an author is but of little im 
to the publick, and add no manner of weight 
to his argument or reaſonings ; yet as men 
have a natural curiofity that leads them to 
ſuch kind of inquiries, it may not be impro- 
per in ſome reſpects, for once, to gratify it; 
eſpecially as I find the world is dividedin their 
opinions about me, and I paſs under agreat 
yariety of cenſures, according to the different 
imaginations and parties of my ſeveral teac: 
ers. | 
IT cannot be expeaed, however, that] 
ſhould inform. the publick of my name, be- 
eauſe I would not influence any e 
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ther in favour or in prejudice of any of my 
hor which, as they are wholly con- 
ſecrated to the cauſe of liberty and truth, I de- 
fire all my readers to peruſe with the moſt 4% 
intereſted impartiality z to whoſe reaſon and 
judgment I continually appeal, and queſtion 
not their candid acceptance and approbation 
of my labours. $36] 

As to my Jani I have few titles to boaſt 
of, hig that of an eſquire, - under 
which ſeveral of my anceſtors have ſerved 
their country with integrity ; -who, I mention 
it to their honour, have maintained, in an an- 
interrupted ſucceſſion, the genuine principles 
of whiggi/m: One only excepted, who, hay- 
ing been advanced to one of the principal dig- 
nities of the church, was obſeryed to cool a 
little in the principles of moderation, and „i- 
fen in his zeal for church power and authority, 

I drewin myſelf the /ove of liberty with my 
mother's milk, who was an enemy to paſſive 
obedience and non- reſiſtance in her own houſe, 
and brought up all her children with an in- 
curable averſion to theſe {laviſh doctrines. And 
accordingly I gave an early proof how much 
| profited by her inſtructions, by placing my- 
{lf at the head of a noble oppoſition to a per- 
ty tyrant, about the 12th year of my age, 
who made his ſubjects feel the ſmart of his un- 
merciful corrections, without ever ſhewing 
them where they were to blame, or convin- 
ing them that they had offended. I began, 


propagated, and brought to perfection the 
1 necery 
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neceſſary revolt. Our oppoſition was ſuccek. 
ful. We procured an intire revelution in the 
government, and ſettled for the future the hz. 
 fle commonwealth upon fuch equitable con- 
cCeſſions, as ſecured a 7u/t authority to the head, 
and a full ſecurity to every member of ſt, 
| My education was liberal. I breathed for 
four years the delightful air of alma mater, 
and was an intimate companion with ſome 
who are now grown reverend with the epiſ- 
copal dignity, and fill ſome of the beſt pre. 
ferments in our excellent church, I wa 
eſteem'd to be a lad of good parts, and a blunt 
elocution; and it was the general opinion of 
me, that with care I might make a canſſatrall 
man. I ſomewhat improved theſe advantages d 
my firſt education, by travelling into foreign 
where I made proper obſervations up- 
oh the ſtate of the ſeveral governments [ 
ed through; and found this maxim uni- 
verſally and invariably hold true, that the 
clergy's exorbitant power was always fatal to 
the liberties of nations; and that their grand- 
ure, riches and authority had no other rel 
foundation than ignorance, ſuperſtition and 
vice, and tended. to introduce poverty, flave- 
ry and utter ruin amongſt the people. 
Ful y eſtabliſhed in this perſuaſion, 
from the moſt convincing | I re- 
turned pleaſed and delighted to this my ns- 
tive country, which I looked on as the fe- 
vourite refidence, the ſacred temple of LI. 


ER v. But what was my ſurpriſe, _ 
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aw the diſorder and confuſion into which 
the whole nation was thrown by an inſolent, 
ſeditious, and frantick prieſt ! The flagrancy 
of his crimes cauſed me to wonder at the 
ſightneſs of his puniſhment. His triumphant 
jregreſs through the ſeveral towns and cities of 
the kingdom, made me at a loſs to gueſs, 
which was greater, the impudence of the 
prieſt, or the madneſs of the people. The fa- 
tal revolutions that followed in the counſels of 
the court, the conduct of the miniſtry, and 
the ſtate of our affairs abroad, made me de- 
teſt him as the wrelched excrement of a party, 
caſt out, by an offenſive ſavour to corrupt and 
poiſon a whole nation. The advancement of 
one of the apoſtlès ſucceſſors to the cuſtody 
of a ſeal, that the poor fiſhermen, they claim 
from, could never boaſt the keeping of, and 
to manage the affairs of a peace abroad, that 
was founded upon perfidy, and cemented by 
imecent blood, and which hath ſcarce ever 
fince had the peace of God to attend it, ſeem'd 
indeed to raiſe a general expectation in the hie- 
rarchial tribe, that tbe happy Laudean times 
were then reviving, when the ſaints ſhould 
foſſeſs the kingdom, and the prieſts take to 
themſelves their great power, and reign. But 
bow different were my reflections? << 
* fad], are the clergy of this church too, like 
other men? Is religion their ce; and 
the world the main point in their view ? Do 
they preach mortification, and indifference 
* to riches and honours, nor for tbemſelves, 

| but 
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ce but the good people they watch over? are the 
c ambaſſadors of CHRISH become the am. 
* baffadors of an earthly prince; and inſtea 
of mediating a peace upon honourable term 
* between heaven and earth, are they en. 
ploy d in forcing, diſhonourable terms of 

te upon injured nations, and ſnatching all the 
fruits of victory and triumph out of thei 
* hands, to eſtabliſh their cauſe of r 
*« and tyranny? ” 

Tuzss kind of refleQions ſo often lar 
red to my mind, that I confeſs they made: 
deep impreſſion on me for ſome time, in pre 
judice of the whole body of our . clergy; 
whom I began to look upon in the ſame view 
here at home, as I had looked upon them + 
broad; as a combination againſt the liberties i 
mankind, who under a pretence of 
and the covert of a ſacred cbaracter, meant, 
in reality, nothing more than to enrich and 
aggrandize — without ſcrupling an 
meaſures they thought neceſſary, or imme- 
diately conducive to — ends. 

Bu T my natural equity gradually led me 
to other ſentiments. I conſidered, that mw 
ny of the firſt reformers were themſelves a 
the clergy, and that all proteſtant king: 
doms were greatly indebted to their learning, 
honeſty, and zeal. The ſteady oppoſition 
that was raiſed and carried on b an eminent 

elate of our own church, to rinciples 
of civil and ſpiritual tyranny, and that unal- 


iwerable ſtrength with which he defended the 
libertie 
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liberties of mankind, - notwithſtanding the 
bittereſt invectives againſt his perſon and 
cauſe, and tho earth and hell were ſtirred 
up to oppreſs him, abundantly convinced me, 
that ſincerity, honour, moderation, the love 
of liberty, in a word, every virtue might 
dwell under an eccle/iaſtical habit, and render 
the perſon of a clergyman truly amiable and 
reverend, I farther remembred, that what- 
ever were the extravagant claims of ſome 
aſpiring preſumptuous churchmen amongſt 
us, they had no countenance from the arti- 
cls, liturgy, or homilies of the church ; which 
bounds, in her 2oth article, her claims of 

to decree rites and ceremonies, and her 
authority in controverſies of faith, wholly and 
abſolutely by ſcripture, and places this pow- 
er and authority, whatſoever it be, equally in 
the laity as in the clergy, by defining, in her 
19th article, the viſible church to be, a con- 
gregatton of faithful men, in which the pure 
word of God is preached, and the ſacraments 
be duly adminiſter” d according to Chriſt's ordi- 
nance, 1n all thoſe things that of neceſſity are 
requifite to the ſame, And from hence I learnt 
to diſtinguiſh our clergy into two claſſes. 
The ſober, moderate, and pious part of them, 
who adhere to proteſtant principles, by allow- 
Ing the authority and ſufficiency of ſcripture ; 
who are friends to the rights of conſcience and 
the liberties and privileges of the chriſtian 
people; and who — meaſures and prin- 


ciples of tyranny and perſecution ; Theſe I 
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eſteem and honour as _ 5 ſtants, and 
the only genuine of the church of 
land. "Bit as Eres of them, who by 
foxicated with notions of ſpiritual power 
who uſurp the name of the church only t 
themſelves, who imagine they are inveſted 
with authority 70 1mpoſe on the conſciences of 
others, who are for the application of fing 
impriſonments, and other wholeſome ſeyeri 
ties, — methods of conviction and converſion, 
and finally for ſetting up for an independeny 
on the civil — ; theſe of all orders 
and degrees, I look upon as 4 ſpurious and 
baſtard race ; the r ſons of that adult- 
rous church, whoſ: wantonneſs and luſt hath 
been the reproach of the chriſtian name, and 
deſtructive to the faith and morals of the gol- 
pel. They call themſelves the ſons of the 
church of England, only to conceal the ſhame 
and infamy of their true original, and pre- 
tend a zeal for it, only that they may cor- 
rupt and ruin it. | 
AND as I thus publicly declare myſelf 
an enemy to none but thoſe, who are ene- 
mies to the true proteſtant principles of the 
church of England; ſo ] doubt not but I ſhal 
be eſteemed as an hearty friend to it, by al 
who wiſh to ſee her encreaſing profpenty; 
as I ſhall make it appear that I really am, in 
the courſe of theſe papers, by defending that 
foundation which alone can ſupport her, 
juſtify her in her ſeparation from the /ynagogi® 
of Rome. | BY | 
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In Av indeed ſeen myſelf cenſured by 
tools and bigots, as a preſbyterian, — an an- 
timiniſterial man, — as almoſt every thing, 
but that which I know myſelf to be, an Oil 
Whig, and a Conſſſtent Proteſtant. But I aſſure 
my readers, that I am no more a behever in 
the divine original of the diſciphne of Geneva 
or Edinburgh, than I am in that of Rome or 
Canterbury; that I as little ike the ſtool of re- 
fentance, as the white ſheet of penance ; that 
in matters. of faith I pay no more deference 
to a Scotch aſſembly, with Mr. Moderator at 
the head of them, than I do to an Eugliſi con- 
vocation, under the preſidency of a Prohcutor 
or Archbiſhop ; but that, as I often frequent the 
public worſhip of the church, ſo I am not 
bigot enough to for ſwear ever entering into a 
conyenticle, or to join in worſhip. with an 
honeſt proteſtant diſſenter. The friends of 
truth, liberty and virtue, amongſt all parties, 
I eſteem and honour ; and none elſe of any 
party whatſoever, |. | 

As to the charge of my being an autimini/- 
terial writer, this ſurely is thrown with a very ill 
grace by miniſterial men. Can then a paper, 
written in defence of liberty, and upon the 
principles of whiggiſin, be now antiminiſterial? 
Are the great men in power Tories and Faco- 
bites? Are they undermining the foundations 
of liberty? Are they ſacrificing the rights of the 
chriſtian laity to the «ſurpations of the hie- 
rarchy? Have they ſold and enſlaved them- 
ſelves to eccleſiaſtical tyrants? Do they _ 
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and authoriſe in them the claim of a ſupreme. 
Cy in ſpirituals, and an independency on the 
crown? Do they diſpoſe of church-prefer. 
ments to men, who openly declare for fine 
and 2 upon proteſtant diſſenters? Wen 
theſe meaſures purſued by the great men noy 
OR there is not an honeſt ig, or 
proteſtant in the kingdom, but muſt be 
in principle ſo far an enemy to theſe mes 
ſures. But if neither approve nor 
them, every honeſt man muſt be their friend; 
and the charging this paper with antiminiſte- 
rial views, is a ſcandalous reflection on' the 
miniſtry itſelf, and can have nothing but c- 
lumny and falſhood to ſupport it. 


See 
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Hoc autem liberiores & ſolutiores ſumus, quid 
integra nobis eft judicandi poteſtas. Clic. 


SIX, | . 
8 you have engaged in the defence of 
the glorious caule of liberty; and hart 
undertaken to explain its principles, which 


is the only recommendation they w_ , 
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make them univerſally received; I hope you 
won't look on any inquiry, which conduces 
to that end, as a digreſſion from your main 
purpoſe, --» It appears to me to be the true 
bafis on which all freedom of private judg- 
ment is built, that no opinion whatſoever 
(for I know no diſtinction between what is 
called civil and religious) can be reaſonably 
the object of /aws, or cognizable by ſociety, 
This principle is founded on a certain tru 
which can't be diſputed without oppoſing the 
plaineſt dictates of reaſon, and the univerſal 
experience of mankind, viz. that no mere 
opinions can be hurtful to ſociety. I was 
therefore much concern'd to find it hinted, 
tho in ell guarded expreſſions, more than once 
in your paper, that perſons openly avowing 
it as their religious opinion, that others ſhould 
be deprived of their natural rights, ought to 
be under legal incapacities, to prevent their 
obtaining an oppreſſive and deſtructive pow- 
er. As this point immediately concerns the 
rights of ſubjects, and the extent of civil li- 
berty; and as I apprehend that the caſe here 
luppoſed is not a Angle one, as ſome gentle- 
men ſeem to imagine, but muſt, by a parity 
of reaſoning, involve in it many others, that 
vill be attended with moſt important con- 
kquences I ſhall endeavour to repreſent it 
na diſtin and clear light, | 
SUCH as maintain the principle above- 
mention'd, as they differ from me with re- 
I ſpect 
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ſpect to a material truth, are indeed very im- 
proper to be choſen by me, to give my con- 
ſent either to the making laws, or altering 
them; or in other words, they are very un. 
fit to be truſted by me, with my ſhare of the 
legiſlative authority. The reaſon of this is 
moſt obvious, becauſe I can have no recourk 
to any ſuperior power, to compel them to 
act contrary to their own opinions, Or agree 
ably to mine. A conformity of opinion there. 
fore muſt be the firſt conſideration of every 
individual of a ſociety, in the choice of the 
legiſlature. 1 r 

Bu T the caſe is quite different with r. 
gard to the executive power. Men's abilitie, 
and their having given evident proofs of their 
integrity, are the only requilites for any office, 
in the execution of the laws; becauſe, ina 
well-founded ſtate, every ſuch officer, be his 
opinions what they will, muſt either faith- 
fally diſcharge the duty of his office, or be 
puniſhed for his neglect, and for every in- 
ſtance of arbitrary oppreſſion and tyranny. 
And it is a notorious defef in the laws, if 
the puniſhments appointed are not ſufficient 
to prevent all offences againſt em, that a 
ſubverſive of liberty, and a violation of natu- 
ral juſtice. 'Tis undeniable, that appetites and 
affetions have a much more p Inflv- 
ence on the bulk of mankind, than mere ſþ#- 
culative principles; and yet if the piniſh- 
ments annexed to a criminal indulgence 
irregular and miſchievous appetites, * = 
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ſtrong enough to defer men from it, the com- 
munity muſt be in a bad ſtate; nay, if they 
had not really this effect in general, the diſ- 
order and confuſion would be ſo great, ariſ- 
ing from an uncontroul d licentiouſneſs, that 
ſocieties muſt be quite diſſolv d. If therefore 
ſevere penalties were provided for every act 
of inſolence, purtiality, and oppreſſion, com- 
mitted by the officers employ'd by ſociety to 
adminiſter juſtice, and put the laws in exe- 
eution; there would be a great deal leſs dan- 
ger from wrong ſpeculations, than there is 
from corrupt paſſions ; and the properties and 
civils rights of the ſubject would be /affi- 
ciently guarded and ſecured. This is arguing 
from fact and obſervation, which are not ſuch 
fallacious guides as abſtract theories; but, on 
the contrary, are the ſureſt rule we can pro- 
ceed by, in framing wie and practicable ex- 
pedients for maintaining equity and order 
amongſt men. And whenever it 

that a perſon of approved abilities, integrity, 
and knowledge of the laws is refuſed an of- 
ice, for avowing, what the ſociety may 
think, an injurious oppreſſive principle; and 
another is employ'd, that wants theſe eſſen- 
tial qualifications, only for profeſſing ſenti- 
ments, that are apprehended to be more 
friendly to liberty; I ſay, if ever this hap» 
pens, (and there may be a variety of caſes, 
n which the one or the other of theſe cha- 
ratters muſt of be preferr'd) tis hard- 
ly poſſible, but * and impartial — 
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muſt conſider this management as weak and 
arbitrary, and very prejudicial to the true 
intereſt of their country. And this, I think, 
amounts to a demonſtration, that the gene⸗ 
ral rule, aſſerted and urged by the gentle. 
men above referred to, is not an \gfer. 
nal law of reaſon, nor an immutable principle 
of right and equity, nor, zung a 
inuariable rule of government. 

Jo ſum up the argument, and pat, at 
the ſame time, in a ſomewhat different light; 
T would propoſe the following queries to the 
zealous advocates for a 2 into men's te- 
ligious ſentiments, or al incapacities on 
account of any opinions, how ny ſo- 
ever maintain'd and defended. 

Ax x not ations the only things. chat ca 
affect ſociety ? 

M av not theſe be ſufficiently * 
or prevented, ſo far, I mean, as is neceſſan 
for the preſervation and ſupport of goven- 
ment, ta rewards and „r by men' 
opinions be right, or uro 

SINCE in all well-regulated, i.e, e. free ſ⸗ 
cieties, the Jegifative power, is the 
majority of the 2 acting by — 
ſentatives, are able to enforce the obedience 
of the executive, and reſtrain its exceſſes; why 
ſhould any exception be made againſt or 
mions ? 

- MzxRE notions 2 whether 
religion, ine, rt not ſociety; 
hurt i there then in publiſhing 2 
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what miſchief can reſult from converting a 
man to any particular ſentiments, if his pri- 
vate judgment is in 72/elf not at all detrimen- 
tal to liberty and the public peace? | 
Is not he as a member of the com- 
munity, that conſtantly obeys the laws, from 
a regard to their ſanctions, egarnft his opinion, 
as he that does it in conformity to it ? . 
CAN a e be invented to hinder any 
but honeft men from taking offices? And can 
ſuch accept of a truſt with an intent to betray 
it? holy 
AND if the truth really be, that opinions 
are the objects of Jaws, will it not follow, 
that all opinions which either directiy, or in 
their conſequences, weaken the obligations of 
moral virtue, and are prejudicial to ſociety, 
are proper to be conſider d by the /eg:/ature, 
and guarded againſt? — And as the /egi/la- 
ture, in every country, mult judge for itſelf 
what thoſe opinions are, and what is the moſt 
effectual preſervative againſt their malignant 
influence; is not this throwing down all the 
fences that ſecure our libertigg ? Does it 
not open a door for boundleſs impoſitions, and 
encroachments on the rights of conſcience? --- 
Is it not the principle, from whence all ne- 
gative diſcouragements, and the moſt inhuman 
1 have took their riſe ? = 
not attempt to ſpecify, pou y. 
the — WA would ariſe from 
ſociety's taking cognizance of opinions, be- 
cauſe they are infinite; and I have endea- 
I 3 vour d 


"I 
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vour'd to explain my ſentiments in the feweſt 

words I was able, becauſe I would leave my. 
ſelf an excuſe for troubling you with my 
further thoughts on this ſubject, if any ob. 
jections ſhould be offer d, which are worth 
conſidering. I know that the caſe of the Re. 
man Catholics will be the firſt objection in 
every Proteſtant's way. But let them confi. 
der, how do the Roman Catholics hurt us? I 
it by believing in the derfying power of the 
prieſt, and the divinity of a tranſubſtantiated 
wafer ? Is it by any mere opinions, however 
ſenſeleſs and immoral ? —- 7 it not entirely 
by their actions, ſuch as ſending abroad my 
ney, and children, and introducing a foreign 
juriſdiction? — Let the laws againſt theſe 
actions be ſtrictly put in execution, (many 
of which were made by out popiſb anceſtors) 
and the laws againſt breach of faith, oppreſ- 
fon, and cruelty ; and then we may allow 
them, without the leaſt hazard to the con- 
munity, to believe as many of their abſur- 
dities, and antichriſtian doctrines, as they 
are able, I am, h "OY | 
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N U M B. XIV. 


To the OLD WHIG. 

SIR, 

F you are the impartial perſon, which 

your title promiſes, and which I make 
no queſtion but that you are, I ſhall expect 
to ſee the following letter inſerted as ſoon as 
you can with convenience. It was occaſion- 
ed by one you lately 28 upon a very 
important ſubje&: and tho' differ from the 
ingenious author of it; yet as the fixing 
rightly the grounds of liberty is both his and 
my endeavour, I am ſure he cannot be diſob- 
lged by the diſcuſſion of ſo material a point, 
Nour's, &c. 


— 


SIX, 


ERE a man to fit down and form 

to himſelf a plan of a common- 

wealth, he would naturally conſider what li- 
berties the ſubject was to part with, and what 
powers the magiſtrates ought to be intruſted 
| I 4 with, 
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with, and ought to exert. And as he would 
have no difficulties concerning. the right gf 
puniſhing certain A1ons, it is very probable 
that he would fall into the conſideration, 
whether the magiſtrate could have any power 


over the opinions of the ſubject, and bow hy 
ought to act in relation to them. All a#iag 
which are contrary to the welfare of the ſtate 
wou'd ſoon be ſeen to be within his cogni. 
zance; but it may be more difficult todeter. 
mine, whether the principles of actian are ſo; 
and whether he would act juſtly, if he had 
any regard to bee in the diſtribution of 
laces of intereſt and power. 
No doubt, opinions undi vulged are 
ſame to all intents and purpoſes of this in- 
quiry with 0 opinions: What are concealed, 
and 2 not, are the ſame thing. The 
inquiry then would be concerning opinions 
k 22 to the world; and here * 
is, how far the civil magiſtrate may take no- 
, tice of them, and whether he would act juſt- 
ly or unjuſtly in excluding men from power, 
on account of their opinions openly profeſs 
to the world, | 8 20 
To determine this, it muſt be allow d on 
all hands, that many opinions are ſuch as nci- 
ther directly nor indirectly, neither imme- 
diately nor remotely, affect civil ſociety: And 
In this caſe the civil magiſtrate, as ſuch, ought 
to be entirely unconcerned. For where thc 
good of the public, or the ends for which 
men engage in ſociety, are no ways affected, 


thets 
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the guardians of the public intereſt can 
= no right to 1 But then, 
where opinions are ſuch as immediately affect 
the ends of — there the magiſtrate has 
a right to interpoſe, and to exclude from all 
power ſuch as are the patrons and defenders 
of notlons which are deſtructive to the ſociety. 
He muſt always keep in view the ends of 
ciety ; and meaſure every thing by them, and not 
by any other rule whatever. It does not at all 
affect ſoclety, immediately or remotely, which 
opinion a man holds, (to take an inſtance from 
a book now lying before me,) whether ſpace 
and time are neceſſarily infinite, or whether 
they are mere abſtract ideas? Whether a- 
theiſm or polytheiſm are moſt effectually con- 
futed, by the argument à priori, or by that 
a poſteriori? Theſe, and ten thouſand ſuch 
debates, do not at all concern the intereſts, 
or good of ſociety, which way ſoever they 
are held by learned men; and conſequently 
the civil magiſtrate, as guardian of ſociety, 
has no authority to interpoſe. In theſe and 
ſuch caſes the good of ſociety may be ſtrictly 
regarded by any or every man, in every do- 
gree of power, which fide ſoever he takes in 
theſe queſtions ; and if a man ſtrictly adheres 
to his own principles on cither fide the public 
Kin no danger of ſuffering, and conſequently 
they that are intruſted with the care of the 
public have nothing to do with him. But 
then in proportion, as opinions more nearly 


comes 


miniſtration of it: e. g. 
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comes reaſonable to guard againſt their infly. 
ence ; and care ſhould always be taken, thy 
ſuch as openly avow, what, if put in praftice 


G 


would be hurtful, ſhould not have it in their 


fower to do, what they give public notice to 
the world that they think is right to be done 
and what they declare that they themſelyg 


would do. 


Every civil ſociety has a right to 
ſerve itſelf and all its members en 
tion; and every individual member that en- 
gages in it, is looked upon, and ought to be 
treated as a friend to it, and has a right to 
protection in all his properties, till he is ſeen 
and known to be an enemy. When ſuch en. 
mity appears, every body muſt judge of the 
quantity of guilt incurr'd: and how far all 
or what part, or what degree, of right to ſecu- 
rity or advantages, have been forfeited, and 
what remain to the offender. As the ſociety 
has a right to preſerve itſelf, it muſt have a 
right to all the neceſſary means to its own 

And for this reaſon it is, that if the 
perſons who are truſted with the legiſlative or 
executive power of any nation, ſhould at any 
time happen to be ſuch as are incapacitated by 
nature, or ſhould reſolutely 1 ſuch ſteps 
as are contrary to the ends of civil ſociety, « 
openly avow opinions deſtructive of it, 7 
may and ought to be excluded from the ad- 


Ir in an hereditary government, the ber 
of the crown ſhould be a lunatic; or if the 
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— of it ſnould become a known open 
y to the community; it would become 
— and reaſonable, and „toex- 
clude ſuch a perſon from the ſucceſſion, or 
from the poſſeſſion of the ſupreme power; 
and it would be right to enter into ſuch mea- 
ſures as Are abſolutely neceflary to ſecure the 
ſociety. Again, 
Tov a> of his nition his 2 
as to exclude from the crown not onl al Pa- 
pits but even ſuch as marry Papiſts 
this is done upon reaſons ſpecified in — 
of parliament, becauſe © it has been found 
© by expert 


ence, that it is inconſiſtent with 
« the ſafety and welfare of this Proteſtant 
kingdom to be govern'd by a Popiſb prince, 
* or. by any or queen marryi Ng a Pa- 
c« * pilt ” It is therefore declared, that all and e- 
perſon and perſons that is, are, or ſhall 
« he reconciled to, or ſhall hold communion 
te with, 3 church of Rome, or ſhall 
« PROPESS Poprſh religion, or marry 
« a Papiſt, (ſhall be nd, and be for 
« ever incapable to inherit, poſleſs, or en- 
* joy the crown and goyernment of this 
* realm,” — 12 and 13 V. & M. c. 2. 

Tux Walon of this excluſion is founded 
upon experience, that a Papiſt is nci 

m enemy to the ſafety 67 por Log "4 
Proteftant kingdom; and that the prof a- 
lone of the Popiſh religion is a ſufficient de- 
Claration of ſuch enmity : and that tis much 
more prudent to guard againſt his being ad- 
mitted to power, than to truſt to the- falſe 
ſecurity 
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curity of the ſevereſt laws againſt him, wha 
he is in plenary poſſeſſion of it; ſarronndy 
with guards and forces, and ſecured by ihe 
command of forts and garriſons, armies an 
fleets under his direction and pay; befids 
numerous other influences which I need ax 
point out. N 9 50 
Ir may perhaps, you'll ſay, be deem 
rudent to keep the ſupreme power out of th 
nds of a Papiſt, becauſe it may be hard u 
execute the laws againſt one that is in fil 
poſſeſſion of it. But how does the caſe ſtan 
with relation to inferior perſons, who my 
with caſe be puniſhed if ther 
duties? Why may not they be admitted v 
any offices of truſt, or intereſt, or powe, 
notwithſtanding their opinions, if they ar 
but liable to — ſevere enough, if ex 
they are caught offending ? I ſhould anſwer, 
SuPPosE laws as ſevere as you pleat 
againſt the abuſe of authority, yet no mar 
can deny, that to put one's ſelf under the pow- 
er of ſuch as profeſs it their opinion that 
they may or ought to hurt one, is running 
a manifeſt riſque : and to venture ſuch a nſque, 
is ſurely the heighth of folly and imprudence 
This is to put one's ſelf firſt into a mani 
power, whoſe avow'd principle it is to injutt 
you; and then to venture the after-game d 
getting redreſs. Is this the practice in com- 
mon life in any inftance whatever ? Should 
you know a man 'whoſe avowed opinzon 1 


was, that no regard was the 
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a minor? The temptation is too 
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or boneſty; that there ought to be an un- 
bounded enjoyment of all and every natural 
appetite; can be no crime in in- 
dulging any inclinations Would you make 
ſuch a man the companion, the tutor or 
guardian of your daughter ; or would you 
not ſhut him out of your houſe? Would you 
truſt the man with the receipt or cuſtody of 
your money, who 872 ſhould avow that 
property is not ſacred ?, Or would you make 
ſuch a man your executor, - or truſt him with 
the fortune you deſign'd for your ſon that is 


to one 
who profeſſes his deſires, and ns to cloſe 
in with it: and notwithſtanding a man may 
be puniſhed ſufficiently if he be taken, and 
proved guilty of a breach of laws, yet the 
folly of ſuch a confidence would be never- 
theleſs inexcuſable, when the miſchiey 
effects of it come to be felt. 4 85 


ny arts open to ſecure and ſtren 
tion in power, that it wou d be the heighth 
of imprudence to truſt to the remedy of 
puniſhments, And if it be i nt to truſt 
to them, it certainly muſt be unreaſonable and 

TRE 
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Tu x threat of death, or the frequent ex- 
ecution of it does not deter a villain from 
robbery, or from putting his bad principles 
6 rn" tho — knows the — 
will be ſo certain and 2 puniſhment, 
Would you therefore fruſt ſuch a man, whoſe | 
wickedneſs you know beforehand ; becauſe 
you can puniſh him when he is caught? Or 
is it not common prudence to guard againſt 
him, and to prevent, if poſſible, the mii. 
chiefs that are foreſeen? | 
TE E principles of action ſo natu- 
rally and ſo ſtrongly (eſpecially where they 
have the additional ſpring of religious mo- 
tives, ) that you muſt not imagine that good- 
nature, humanity, or any other virtue, will 
generally prevail againſt their ſtrength and 
importunacy. Sometimes indeed it is poſſible 
that it may; but he that will depend upon 
that, knows little of what paſſes in the world, 
When an innocent, upright, virtuons, conſci- 
entious man is ſeized by the inquiſition, and 
condemn'd to the flames, how eafily is chriſt- 
ianity, compatriotiſm, relation, kindred, e- 
very good and kind affection, brought to give 
way to the opinion of the duty of deſtroying 
an heretic ? Stamp but that odious name up- 
on the fincerely good man; and even joy and 
pleaſure ſhall appear in the countenances of 
ſpectators, who ſhall make no diſtinction be- 
twixt ſuch a man and the greateſt vilain that 
was ever executed. 8 Re A 
T 1 will ſhew you how naturally yy 
P 
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ples influence practice; and what high folly 
itis to place in power, and thento depend for 
ſecurity, on any men whoſe avowed princi- 

are deſtructive of the common welfare. 
And ſurely there is more real ſecurity to every 
man, and what he would purchaſe at ſome 
price, to have no grounds to ſuſpect an in- 
vaſion of his rights, than there is, when he 
muſt be conſtantly trying to catch a known, 

werful , profeſſed enemy to them. At 
aſt it appears in this light to, 


ST R, 
Duri &o. 


Papatum non agngſcimus pro ecclefia, neque 
þro parte ejus, ſed pro corruptione & defola- 
trone, froe pro antichrifto, qui ecclefiam, 
verbum & ordinem Dei impugnat, et ſe 
ſupra illos extollit, ut Deus Deorum. © 

Luther. de Miſſ. Solitar. 

Men and brethren, fellow chriſtians and Pro- 

teftants, 

HE Proteſtant religion and liberties, 

which, by the favour of Almighty 

- Cod, you are in quiet poſſeſſion of, are 1 

$ ungs 
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ſings envied you by all the antichriſtian pon - 
ers of the church of Rome, The northern he. 
reß, ſuch they call your religion, is the ob- 
ject of their incurable hatred, and what 

have for many years ſworn and laboured the 


deſtruction of. Tho' nothing is more eyi. | 


dent, than that is the vileſt corruption 
of che chriſtian religion, and hath na 6 
much as maintained the very appearance of 
chriſtian worſhip ; yet ſuch is the :mpudence 
of this impoſture, that ſhe appropriates the 
name of the true church and religion to her- 
ſelf, conſigns over to eternal damnation, and 
perſecutes with relentleſs fury, all without 
exception, where her power reaches, who 
dare deny the ab/urdities ſhe commands to be 
believed, or refuſe to practiſe the ſuperſtition 
and idolatries ſhe injoins. | 
Ir might reaſonably be hoped; that the 
frequent experience which this nation hath 
had, of the perfidy and cruelty of the church 
of Rome, the perſecutions. which ſhe is at 
this day carrying on againſt our brethren the 
Proteſtants; in France, Germany, and other 
8 and eſpecially the advantage which we 
have in reading and examining the facred 
writings, ſhould be abundantly ſufficient to 
prevent our entertaining any favourable 
nions of the religion of that church, and 
increaſe of converts to her communion. But 
her arts are innumerable, and her endeavours 
unwearied to proſelyte corrupt, and unthink- 
ing men. Her prieſts and miſſionaries are n- 


defatigable 
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defatigable in the vineyard, and boaſt of a 
large and plentiful harveſt. 

Ax p in the midſt of theſe triumphs over 
the proteſtant religionand liberties, Proteſtants 
themſelves, I ſpeak it with grief, are lending 
their helping hands to the cauſe of popery 
and are not aſhamed to diſperſe papers thro? 
the moſt diſtant parts of the kingdom, pro- 
feſledly maintaining the church of Rome to 
be a true church, and perſuading men to be- 
leye, that they may continue without dan- 
ger of ſalvation in it. "Wy 

TH E firſt Reformers and Proteſtants were 
of quite different ſentiments, and would have 
abhorred ſuch a conduct. The motto to this 
paper ſhews Luther's opinion. We don't ac- 
tnwledge, ſays he, the papacy for the church, 
wither for part of it, but for corruption and 
dfolation, or for antichriſt, who oppoſes the- 
church, the word and order of God, and exalts 
itfelf above them as Gop or Gops. 

Wu x the Proteſtants were charged with 
ſchiſm for their ſeparation from the Remiſh 
communion, Bucer replied : Schi/m with them, 
(the Romaniſts) is to * from their anti- 
chriſt to Chrift the Lord, and to exchange the 
abominations of antichriſt, for the doctrines and 
initutions of Chriſt ; and therefore we glory 
in the name of ſchiſm. For we could not be- 
lag to the members of Chriſt, if we ſhould ad- 
tere to the body of antichriſt, Apud Seckend. 
Lib, 3. H 122. + 

Ir would indeed be endleſs to produce all 

K 8 


„ ed. And they ſhewed by what Works 
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the teſtimonies of the firſt reformers, . 
mouſly agreeing, that the church of Rum 
was no part of the true church of Chriſt, and 
urging from hence the neceſſity of - ſeparation 
from it. And that this was not bare aſſertion 


fellow-proteſtants, but an opinion founded on 


the moſt ſubſtantial reaſon, I will leave yu 
yourſelves to judge, when you have perufed 
the following account of the ſtate of the 
church of Rome when the reformation firſt 
began, and which continues to be much the 
ſame to the preſent time. 5 

« TH E antichriſtian papacy, ſays my 
tt author, was ſo abominable and foul a bea, 
ct that Paul and Jobn could ſcarce ſuffici- 
« ently deſcribe him. The paſſion and f- 
1c tisfaction of Chriſt was treated as a mer 
t hiſtory, like the Odyſſes of Homer. Con- 
«* cerning juſtifying faith there was a deep 
&« filence, Chriſt was deſcribed as a cmel 
« judge, damning all who wanted the inter- 
te ceſſion of the ſaints, and the indulgences uf 


* the pope. They placed in the room & 


« Chriſt, interceſſors and faviours, the vi- 
&« gin Mary like the Pagans Diana, and 
t many other ſaints, new ones being fie 
« quently created by the popes. And jet 
te even theſe they taught would not pray for 
« us, unleſs we merited it of them, and of 
e the orders and ſocieties which they found- 


te this was to be done. Not by thoſe which 
« were truly good, Theſe were mean - 
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« Thoſe who gave the moſt money, thoſe 
« were the true penitents, who merited eter- 
« nal life; and thoſe who neglected to do 
« this were damned, or went to purgatory 
« without redemption. Faſtings, frequent 
« recitals of the Lord's prayer, and the an- 
« oels ſalutation, roſaries, Mary's cloak, Ur- 
« ſulg's and Bridget's prayers, recitals of the 
« pfalters, finging, bellowing, crying, mutter- 
© ing; theſe were their good works, which 
© they eſteem'd more than the paſſion and in- 
u nocence of Chriſt. The uſe of fleſh, butter 
and cheeſe was forbidden, and the eatin 

them was a heinous ſin, not to be pardon' 

© without money. Add to this, their mul- 
* titude of feſtivals, their pilgrimages to 
* Rome and Jeruſalem, to St. James's and 
gt. Catherine on mount Sinai, to St. Mi- 
* chael, Fulda and Wolfgang. The places 

" of pilgrimage were as numerous as the 
* hills, valleys, woods and very trees. But 
w all this trouble might be redeemed with 
money. The offerings to the monaſteries 
"and prieſts were money and precious 
things, hens, geeſe, ducks, eggs, linnen, 
' hemp, butter and cheeſe. Every place 
' founded with bells, and grew warm 
with incenſe and tions. Men got 
drunk at the taverns, and then confirm- 
ed all they had done by going to mals, 
New ſacraments were invented, ſuch as 
confirmation and unction. The biſhops, 
nſtead of preaching, conſecrated * 
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Tuvus far my author, Frederick Miu 
nius, who lived at the beginning of the re: 
formation, and wrote what he himſelf ws 
| witneſs to. Nor is modern popery much a 
tered from what it then was, nor are any of ti 
corruptions in doctrine and worſhip, wie 
he then complained of, now remov'd. A 
can you diſcern , fellow-proteſtants, 
marks amongſt theſe various particulars of 


and into their mo 


monks, bells, temples, chapels, churches 
images, wafers, cakes, and church-yardz 
Reliques were in high eſteem; bones, 
arms, feet, inſhrined with gold and filyer 


«© caſes, which were held out to be kiſſed in 


time of maſs. There were an almoſt in- 
finite number of friarhoods erected, who 
had their prieſts, altars, churches, taper, 
incenſings and holidays. The monaſtic 
vows were obedience, poverty and chaſtity; 

E 
received againſt the conſent of their pa- 
rents, and women who had withdrayn 
from their huſbands beds, Maſſes were 
celebrated every day in cities, villages, ca- 
tles, churches and chapels; es were 
alſo celebrated for the dead, even ſuch a 
had been dead many ages. The pope ws 
accounted infallible, and looked upon a 
God, whom no one ought to contradic, 
or dared do with impunity, The pope 
excommunicated Cæſar, kings, — 
and whole provinces, and excited them to 
war one with another,” Ge. 


Frege r 
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church of Chriſt? Any traces of that ſpiritu- 
al and reaſonable worſhip which he recom- 
mended? Or of thoſe divine and excellent 
doctrines which he taught? Can theſe be the 
nuine followers of Chriſt, who have thus 
made void the fundamental doctrines of his 
goſpel, and converted the worſhip of it into 
the moſt childiſh, abſurd and impious ſuper- 
ſtitions? 
THAT popery is a real and entire per ver- 
fon of the goſpel of Chriſt, may be demon- 
ſtrated from innumerable particulars, The 
infallibility which it aſcribes to the popes, or 
councils, is ſubverſive of, and hath been often 
ſet up in direct oppoſition to the authority of 
God, and the ſupreme dominion of Chriſt 
over the church. The power which the 
prieſts claim to bind and looſe, isa power to 
diſpenſe with the conditions of ſalvation, and 
to abſolve men from their obedience to the 
chriſtian law. The ſacraments, which they 
pretend to miniſter, are not the apporntments 
of our bleſſed Saviour, but the invention of 
their own ſuperſtition, that have no 
ment in their form, defign, or uſe, with the 
plain inſtitutions of his goſpel. The merit of 
lis death is denied and repreſented as ineffec- 
tual by the impurities of their maſs. His in- 
tercefſion is ſuperſeded by the nterceſſion of 
ſamts and angels. The terrors of a future 
puniſhment defeated by the cheats of purga- 
tory. His church defil'd by idols of ſtone and 
ood, and his worſhip . by ſordid ſu- 
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rſtitions, and the moſt ſtupid and mon, 


ſtrous idolatries. 
Tux church of England, in her homilig 
againſt peril of idolatry, charges the church 
of Rome with having occaſioned men hy 
their images to commit horrible idblatriu, 
which ſhe juſtly calls fou! abuſes, and great 
enormities, and a moſt odious and abominabl 
vice; and fays, that they that love fuch evil 
things, they that truſt in images, they that 
make them, they that favour them, and they 
that honour them, are all worthy of deatt, 
And in the concluſion of her firſt homily « 
gainft peril, &c. thus exhorts her children: 
Let us, brethren, rather follow the council if 
the good angel of God, than the fuggeſtion f 
ſubtil ſatan, who attempts by ſuch ſacrilgt, 
to deprive God of bis due bonour ; and becauf 
bis own face is horrible and ugly, to convey i 
fo himſelf by the mediation of gilt flocks au 
ſtones, and to make us the enemies of Gad, au 
bis own ſuppliants and ſlaves, and in the en 
procure us for a reward everlaſting deſirutiun 
and damnation. | 
$0 that the judgment which the church d 
England forms of the church of Rome, isthe 
ſame with that of all the other churches d 
the reformation. She denies it to be the trut 
church of Chriſt, and condemns her idol 
tries as an abominable vice, the continuance 
in which will procure us, for a reward, eve 
laſting deſtruction and damnation. But ho# 


charitable are ſome of her profeſſed on 
grovi 
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grown in this reſpect? Diſpleaſed with the 
ſeyere cenſure of their mother, they — a 
ſofter language; and out of a fond ion 
for the old forſaken proſtitute, will have her 
to be a true church, the ſpouſe of Chriſt; 
tho' a little diſordered, and over-run with the 
ſight diſtemper of a /eprofy or plague. Cha- 
ritable men | How amiable, how conſiſtent, 
to ſee Proteſtants turning advocates for the 
ſynagogue of Rome | Our worthy dioceſan ex- 
cites his clergy, 5 9 letters, to 

againſt Popery: But leaſt it be too harſhly 
— * W--rs and Y—ns put in a 
friendly caveat: Oh call her not whore! 
Don't deny her to be a true church. Biſhop 
Laud ſays ſhe is @ member of the whole. Don't 
repreſent the impoſſibility or danger of falva- 
tion in her communion, 

BuT why this tenderneſs in the preſent 
conjuncture, amidſt the common complaints 
of the growth of Popery? Can it be an ar- 
gument to prevent its increaſe, to repreſent it 
tothe world as the doctrine of the church of 
England, that the church of Rome hath the 
true efence of a chriſtian church; that ſalva- 
ton is to be obtained in her communion ; and 
that thoſe who have the liberty of conſulting 
the ſacred oracles, are neither mad, nor ant 
en excuſe for their madneſs, in embracin g the 
errors and idolatries of the Ramiſb church? 
Will not Popiſh miſſionaries make their uſe 
af this conceſſion? This fatal conceſſion ! Will 
bey not cut away the foundations of the 

K 4 Proteſtant 
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Proteſtant religion and liberties, with thek 
inſtruments which are furniſhed them, yn. 
happily, by Proteſtants themſelves? 
Bu T why do I wonder, ſince the reaſon 
of this conduct is obvious? If the church of 
Rome be no chriſtian church, down goes the 
Dagon of theſe phili}tines, the idol of the « 
poſftolic uninterrupted ſucceſſion, and all the 
1maginary powers that are to be convey 
with it, But rather than looſe the honoun 
of ſuch an original, rather than be deprived 
of the pleaſures of this boaſted deſcent ; the 
mother of harlots, and of the abomination 
of the earth, Rome, the fink of corruption, the 
oul adultereſs of the kings of the earth, that 
is drunk with the blood of _— wears the 
titles of blaſphemy, curſes all the churches df 
the reformation, and greedily pants after the 
deſtruction of the religion and liberties of 
theſe nations ; even Rome ſhall be defended 
as @ real part of the church of Chrift, and a 
the mother too of the church of England. 
Bu T let not the ſacred name of tht 
church of England be thus diſhonoured and 
roſtituted. This charity ſhe never taught 
his neceſſary dependence on, this near fe- 
lation to the — Rome, ſhe never incul- 
cates. She ſeparated from her as an ant. 
chriſtian church; and when ſhe renounced 
her idolatries, declared them foul and damu- 
able. Let not therefore, fellow-Proteſtantz 
any favourable opinions of her doctrines and 


and practices eyer find admiſſion on 
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minds, n for a return into her 
communion. If you love chriſtianity, you 
muſt abhor that church which hath in every 
article corrupted it. If you value your liber- 
ties, approach not a ſingle ſtep towards her; 
for ſhe is inſinuating and deceitful, and will 
try every art to bring you within her power, 
that when ſhe has gained her ends, ſhe may 
corre you with rods, and chaſti/e you with 


ſeorprons. 
SoHo own de de dl es 
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To the OLD WH IG. 
STR, | 

HERE is ſcarce any thing ſo clear and 

evident, which men, who are even 
rightly diſpoſed to truth, by one accident or 
other, do not conteſt : and where the princi- 
ples of liberty are concerned, I do not wonder 
that men are, jealous, and watch every ſtep, 
and examine critically every motion, and e- 
very action; leſt their darling ſhould be be- 
trayed by falſe, or careleſs, or imprudent 
friends, or ſeiz'd by open enemies. Such a 
guard is highly commendable ; — 
Ve 
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verſary that is truly generous, and that know, 


how much its friends value liberty, would 


never take it amiſs, if every appearance of: 
falſe notion be canvaſs d, and every thing that 


has a tendency to ſubvert it be fully diſcuſsd 
W x n the power of the civil magiſtrate 
and the conſequence of his being with 
the ſtrength of the ſociety, is conſidered, i 

is eaſy to foreſee, that there may be fr 
and by 


miſapplications of it: They are men, 


men, that are intruſted ; and therefore, igno- 
rance, miſtake, and wro & Ju ment, will 
prevail in ſome; and in ot re will be 
perverſeneſs, corruption, ambition, ill defi 

and miſchievous practices: They will fome- 
times have little orno regard to the good of the 
ſociety; and ſometimes the very ends of it 
will be quite out of view. It may be fad 
then, that © If you allow to men the power 
c of judging of opinions, or grant them x 
* power to exclude from offices of truſt, 
* from places and from honours, on account 
« of /entiments only, without waiting for 
ions, which are the viſible breaches of 
e the laws of the 1 you truſt 
« them with a power which may be preju- 
« dicial to the bockety For how far muſt 
<« theſe excluſive principles be carried? Or 
«© where will you bound them, if once they 
« are admitted? Muſt not the limit be in 
« effect, the mere diſlike of the magiſtrate? 
« And then, according as the magiſtrate i, 
« if he be a good churchmen, he wi _ 
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« all diſſenters from places of truſt; if he be 
« a diſſenter, he will exclude all churchmen : 
« An ortbodox man will exclude and deprive 
« eyery one that he fancies, or denominates, 
« an Heretic; and if once it ſhould happen 
« that ſuch an heretic ſhould get into pow- 
« er, he will repay the injuries he has re- 
« ceiv'd upon the orthodox : And what con- 
« fuſion, what diſorder muſt this produce!” 
I wovLD willingly put this difficulty in 
the ſtrongeſt light I can ; becauſe I know 
that ſome very worthy gentlemen are afraid 
of ſome ill conſequences or other from ſuch 
2 power in the magiſtrate, © All actions 
« which any ways affect the intereſts of ſo- 
« ciety are allowed to fall under the cogni- 
« zance of the magiſtrate : But oprnzons, they 
* ſay, do not hurt the lives, or the liberties, 
or the properties of any body. And as the 
* civil magiſtrate's care extends no further 
* than to the lives, liberties and properties of 
* his ſubjects, what does no harm to any of 
them cannot fall under his cognizance. 
* Puniſh as ſeverely as you pleaſe what in- 
* jures any body; but let not puniſhments 
* extend to what hurts no body: For if they 
* wilingly embrace the opinion, then the 
* old maxim will recur, volents non fit in- 
juria; and if they reject it, they can't be 
hurt by it; and conſequently, where there 
3 done, no puniſhment ought 

t to be in fide 
In 
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In anſwer to theſe, and all ſuch difficul. 
ties, I muſt previouſly obſerve, 
1. THAT they who arguethus, do, and 
muſt allow, that arguments and reaſons are 
always urged as motives to action: And be. 
cauſe they are proper inducements, the wor 
is agreed in the practice of prefling all the 
topics that can be thought on in behalf af 
morality and religion; that when once the 
underſtanding is canvinced, goodneſs of life 
may more probably enſue, than if men were 
either ignorant or miſinformed. Not tha 
there is a certain, neceſſary connection be- 
twixt reaſon and practice; or that there is an 
abſolute — that a man that is con- 
vinced of any truth will do what is right: 
But the degrees of probability that a 0% 
ble creature will fol — the convict ions of his 
mind are ſo many, that no pains are to 
ſecure this point. Now what is the uk of 
conſtant inculcating the principles of virtue 
and goodneſs upon the minds of the people, 
and of ſhewing the connection of one truth 
with another, and the natural relation which 
truth has to right, and falſhood has to wrong, 
unleſs that we were perſuaded of the proba- 
bility of doing good by ſuch methods? Its 
therefore a falſe way of reaſoning to * ab- 
ſolutely, that opinions do no injury to a ſoci- 


ety. They are properly the of 
miſchiefs to it : For a falſe opini — 
falſe rule of ation to him that — it; 


and a falſe rule of action, in — 
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concern the intereſts of the ſociety, muſt be 
detrimental to it. 

Ir is true, that men do not always act 
agreeably to, or conſiſtent with, their own 
principles. They do not act uniformly bad, 
nor uniformly good, but mix and confound 
acertain quantity of the one with the other. 
But this ariſes not from mens not followi 
principles, but from their having (what is ve- 
ry common) contrary, nay even contradicto- 
ry, notions. And hence it is, that ſome- 
times follow one, and ſometimes er ſen- 
timent, juſt as the prevailing principle ha 
pens to be uppermoſt in their minds. So far 
therefore as you extirpate wrong notions out 
of them, ſo far you remove a rule of wrong 
action; and ſo far there is leſs probability of 
„ ought to be the conſtant 
guide of rational agents; and the more like- 
ly it is that a man ſhould vary from reaſon, 
the more care ſhould be uſed to guard his 
wrong ſteps. Now as the right of ſelf-pre- 
ſrvation in every individual extends itſelf to 
all the neceſſary means to that end, it muſt 
give a man a right to take notice of an avow- 
ed deſign to injure him; and as ſoon as ſuch 
a deſign appears, it would be the heighth of 
imprudence not to be upon the guard. Con- 
tider a civil ſociety as one perſon ; and by the 
lame rules by which a private perſon can make 
an eſtimate of danger to himſelf, a ſtate ma 
then make a judgment of danger to itſelf. Or 

| 1 conſider 
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conſider it as a large family; where the ma. 
ſter has an undoubted right to take notice of 
the declared miſchievous opinions of any ſer. 
vantin it: He may not + not 3 but 
be may diſcharge , ſuch ſervants, without 
waiting till they have executed their avowed 
deſigns. In the fame manner a community, 
which by experience, or by the rules of pry. 
dence, perceives an enmity to itſelf from 4. 
ny man or number of men, has a right to 
enter into any meaſures which it may ;think 
neceſſary for its own 

3. THE pubbſhing to the world opinion 
injurious to the ſtate, is in truth an action, an 
overt action, by which an argument may with 


eaſe and with juſtice be formed concerning 


any one's future behaviour; nor can it be 
deemed unfair, or not equitable, to impute 
to any one, what he is known openly and 
publicly to abet and avow. 

AN p thus it is in fact with as is einn d 
treaſon : He that ſhall pubſi/h, or utter hi 

inion, in caſes which affect the title, per- 
on, Se. of the king, is liable to the ſe 
vereſt penalties; nor is it deem'd either i 
dent, or reaſonable, or fafe, to wait till the 
actions, which are the direct oonſequences of 
traite uus opinions, are committed, in order 


to bri ng a man to condign puniſhment. 


Ari y thus in another inſtance: when an 


invaff on is defign'd, ar attempted, common 


ſenſe ſhews that it it is reaſonable to guard a 


gainft; the enemy, by fecuring fuch — 
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home as are known to be no friends to the 
ſtate. And whence is it, or by what means 
ae they known? Not by their having in 
fact committed ſuch actions, for which they 
were liable to puniſhments by the laws; but 
from their having abetted and avowed prin- 
ciples from whence their enmity to the ſtate 


b foreſeen, And for this reaſon it is, that 


the habeas corpus act has been fo often fuſe 
ended ; and certain perſons very juſtly ta- 
ken up and ſecured, without waiting till they 
had actually joined the enemy; (when it 
might have been too late to have done any 
good or to have prevented any evil) but 
purely to guard againſt the miſchief which 
is foreſeen from the known principles of 
ſuch enemies to the public intereſts, 

Bur it may be faid, if you do not wait 
for actiont, but exclude men from power, 
or places of influence on account of their o- 
pinions only; the conſequence will be, that 
the civil magiſtrate will have it in his breaſt 
to exclude whom he pleaſes, under the pre- 
tence of the badneſs of his opinions. 

lanswEeR, No. The meaſure of ac- 
tion to the magiſtrate is the good, and the ends 
of the ſociety ; and every public act ought to 
be reduced to that ſtandard. As the ends of 
civil ſociety are the ſecurity and protection of 
mens perſons, properties, and liberties, ſo the 
good of it conifts in the actual enjoyment of 
theſe privileges: now if any man ſhould, e. g. 
cpeuly avow his opinion, that the liberties — 

| | the 
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the ſubject ſhould be taken away, that the 
right of private judgment ſhould not be 4. 
lowed to any, or that men ſhould pay ace. 
tain fine annually for the enjoyment of it; 
ſuch opinions affecting the very ends of foci. 
ety, and being contrary to its good, it would 
be prudent in the magiſtrate to exclude ſuch 
22 from any power or influence, wherchy 
he might put his avowed principles into p 
tice: And he would have a right to do it 
becauſe when he compares the opinions with 
the rule of his own actions, he would ſce 
| ſuch adiſagreement, that no man could folloy 
1 ſuch ſentiments without the ruin{of the ſociety, 
= Bu r the true ground of fear is, that if 
| the magiſtrate be allowed a right to Judged 
men from their opinions, and to exclude 
| from power on that account, he may judge 
1 very falſly : He may ſay, that thoſe are ene- 
mics to the conſtitution, who are really its 
beſt friends: He may exclude ſuch, as ought 
by no means to be excluded : And he may 
do it for reaſons which will not ſtand the teſt 
of a fair examination, 1 . 
N o doubt this is true. But then if this 
method of reaſoning proves any thing, it wil 
prove that no one ought to be entruſted with 
any power at all, The magiſtrate, e. g. 
entruſted with the right of executing the 
laws; but would you infer from hence, that 
becauſe he may puniſh, and has the right of 


uniſhing #naves and rogues, that therefore BN nu 
he will miſtake, and execute his powers "I 
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good and honeſt men? You muſt truſt to his 
{kill and ability; and if he breaks thro' the 
laws of nature and reaſon, and has no regard 
to the ends of his office, nor to the rules of 
his actions, ſuch a ſtare will naturally and 
juſtly enſue, as will, before 'tis finiſhed, ei- 
ther totally diſſolve the government, or reduce 
it to the laws of reaſon and common good 


again. 
lam, S IX, 


Your's, &c. 
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HE incloſed letter pleaſed me much 
when I received it: I think it judi- 
couſly wrote. The deſign of it is to ſhew, 
that a man may be a real friend to truth and 
liberty, with a true attachment to our reli- 
zious eſtabliſhment. There is no doubt there- 
fore, but it will be acceptable to all who 
wiſh well to our preſent eſtabliſhment, and 
at the ſame time have a fincere regard to 


truth and liberty. 
L Ir 


- * 
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Ir you pleaſe to give it a place in you 
paper, you will oblige your conſtant reader 
and humble ſervant, | 


July 15. 1734. P. 


— 4 
2 —— 
* 


ALzTTER oma gentleman to bis 
friend in the country. 


"ter 572. 


W HEN you firſt took up the refolu- 
tion of retiring from the town, to 
attend your own affairs, and freely to indulg: 
the reaſonings and amuſements of your mind; 
J little thought this way of life wou'd, 6 
ſoon at leaſt, have made you a mere philoſs- 
pher ; even ſo far as to forget the prejudices 
and interefts of men, among which you ſo 
lately converſed. Surely you have ſhut your- 
ſelf up, even from your neighbours, or you 
could never inquire ſo aukwardly as you do; 
Wheretn lies the virtue of always minding m- 
intereſt, following every faſhion, and obe- 
ing focial laws, and falling in with receiv 
opinions? And what religion is there, in pre 
Feſſing a faith and worſhipping a deity accort- 
ing to eſtabliſhed forms, and the direttim f 
neuf, : ws 1 ignorant, and moſt certainly it 
tereſted men? 


I ow your inquiry proceeds from an 
abſtract and juſt way df thinking, — 
ing 
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being properly virtuous but the practice of 
reaſon ; nor any faith or devotion, true reli- 
gion, that has not God alone for its object : 
But then, remember and conſider the inte- 
reſts and corruptions of men, the neceſſities 
and miſtakes of government, the weakneſs 
and ſuperſtitions of honeſt minds, and the 
cheats and deſigns of the more cunning and 
knaviſh ; and I fancy you will not wonder to 
ſee ſuch mixtures of good and evil, right and 
wrong, truth and falſhood, in all ſocieties ; 
and when you have carefully ſeparated and 
diſtinguiſhed them one from another, you 
will plainly perceive what principles and mo- 
tives each action belongs to; and by rendring 
honeſtly to Cz/ar the things that are Cz/ar's; 
and toGod the things that are Gad's ; you'll 
paſs a more exact, I'm ſure a more ex 
nenced,. judgment about the different actions 
of men, Give me leave to offer you, in the 
honeſt maze to which your recluſe thinking 
has brought you, a clue, that will greatly 
help you out, when you recolle& the ways 
of men in which we have formerly converſed. 
lt may, perhaps, afford us ſome entertain- 
ment, and ſome profit too. It is both plea- 
lant and uſeful to ſolve theſe appearances, and 
to reconcile in ſome meaſure, and to account 
to ourſelves for, the actions and principles of 
men, My thread is, in ſhort, this, and no 
other than I have hinted at, the art of diſtin- 
a» i 5 {bing and ſeparating the ſeveral compound- 
gd motives and actions of men in ſociety ; to 
ng | L 2 ſtrip 


r 
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ſtrip them of their confuſed dreſs and preten- 
fions, call them by their proper names, and 
fhew them fairly to be what they really are, 
notwithſtanding all their diſguife and affe@z. 
tion. PE 

To begin with your firſt inquiry concern. 
ing virtue: I think a man may be virtuoy 
upon the ſtricteſt principles, and yet havethe 
prudence of looking carefully to his own in- 
tereſt ; the good nature and complaiſance af 
offending no man unneceſſarily; the peacez- 
ble diſpoſition of paying a due reſpect to the 
laws of the ſociety; and the moderation f 
a quiet maintenance of his own opinions, 
* without a vexatious oppoſition to thoſe of o- 
ther peoples. Nay, you know all this may be 
done, even upon principles of virtue; ſup- 
poling it reafonable ſo to do. I own, this 
not the common practice. Men too generi- 
ly, in thefe things, as well as in others, ar 
carried away by their paſſions and appetites 
follow the herd, yield to the vogueand faſhi- 
on of the times; or, perhaps from worſe mo 
tives, do any thing for their intereſts, tho ne- 
ver ſo hurtful to their friends or country. 
But let us not jumble theſe men, and thel 
principles, indiſcriminately together: Gir 
them all, and every one their due. Say ther 
are virtuous, indolent, ignorant and vicios 
men mixed in ſociety ; and that it is often 
difficult to know and diſtinguiſh them. But 
however, in ſpeculation we can ſeparate them, 
and ſet the actions to their proper princps B 
an 


2 


r 
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and motives. So far as a man makes reaſon 
and truth his guide and rule, ſo far he is 
certainly virtuous; and this he may conſtant- 
ly do, in any tolerable well-ordered ſociety. 
G& far as he is careleſs and indolent, driven 
away with the ſtream of cuſtom ; he 1s great- 
ly blameable, uſeleſs, and expoſed to error 
and miſchief. So far as he is governed and 
directed in all his practice by common opi- 
nion, and the laws and cuſtoms in faſhion; 
he may be honeſt in great ignorance, a bigot 
to human inſtitutions, and a peaceable ſub- 
jet, So far as he is conſtantly devoted to 
his own immediate intereſt, paſſion, or in- 
clination, without regard 'to truth, right, or 
reaſon ; he is plainly the moſt vicious and 
dangerous enemy in ſociety, abandon'd to un- 
righteouſneſs, oppreſſion , and every guilt. 
Theſe, you ſee, are all very different forts of 
men; and one may well imagine, that com- 
munities are generally made up of theſe ſeve- 
ralkinds, I own, that we may eaſily be de- 
ceived, in judging of thoſe different motives 
and principles, from which men act; but it 
b plain, that a man of ſtrict virtue, may be 
avery good member of ſociety ; and that a 
good patriot may alſo be a virtuous man : 
Which is all I wou'd contend for againſt your 

1gorous and ſevere ſpeculations. | 
Co u we now to the other branch of 
your inquiry, concerning religion. Here, I 
own, you have raiſed ſome difficulties that 
ae not ſo eaſily got over; and yet I have 
L 3 ſomething 
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ſomething to offer you, towards moderatin 
our cenſures. I will allow you, that religion 
is intirely a matter of private judgment; that 
the will and favour of the Almighty is the 
ſole object of it; and that therefore no hu- 
man laws can poſſibly have any authority in 
this matter; nor can obedience to any ſuch 
commands be in any propriety called religion. 
But then, will you not allow me in your 
turn, that the laws of ſociety relating to te- 
ligion, that is, what we know by the name 
of religious eftabliſhments, may be ſo wiſely 
and moderately framed, that men may be 
left quiet in the poſſeſſion of their own opini- 
ons, and at liberty to be truly religious upon 
their own principles? I foreſee you will fay, 
that theſe Faw are, in their own natute, in- 
jurious; and that as far as they eſtabliſh, or 
encourage, any particular religion, ſo far they 
prevent a free inquiry, and tempt men to the 
very thing you complain of, placing their re- 
ligion in obedience to eſtabliſh'd forms, and 
the unjuſt uſurpations of ambitious and de- 
figning men. To all this I ſhall only anſwer, 
by repreſenting to you, the fact of our reli 
gious eſtabliſhment ; and by ſhewing you hoy 
conſiſtent it is with the practice of true religi- 
on, And tho' you will fay, that all the ad- 
vantage I can make of this argument, wil 
proceed from the truth and excellency of 
that religion which our governors have, and 
perhaps you will add too by mere accident, 
fallen jnto; and that therefore, I ſhall Fes 
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this way vindicate eſtabliſhments in general; 
and fo ſhall leave you all the weight of your 
objections ; not to mention the injuries to true 
religion that even this eſtabliſhment may 
ſometimes occaſion, and the ſuſpenſion of 
many of its penal laws that even now 1s ne- 
ceſſary to render it tolerable ; nevertheleſs I 
will venture to repreſent this fact with juſtice, 
in hopes of prevailing even with your acute 
diſcernment, to allow that the practice of true 
religion may be conſiſtent with all theſe diſ- 
advantages. The way that I ſhall take is, by 
preſerving carefully thoſe diſtinctions which I 
have before mentioned, - to rank men under 
theſe characters, that the real principles and 
motives from whence they act intitle them to, 
however generally practice may diſguiſe them. 
Now as we are chriſtians, and the eſtabliſh- 
ment among us is ſome ſhape of that profeſſi- 
on, you will readily grant, that ſo far as 
our own principles are eſpouſed by the ſociety, 
ſo far we may certainly practiſe true religion: 
Ifay may, becauſe I am aware of the charge 
you'll bring or ſuppoſe, of my regard herein 
to the eſtabliſh'd law; for this I own is not 
religion : But I aſſert, that in theſe things I 
may be truly religious. Thus for inſtance ; 
in ſuch an eſtabliſhment, I may be a chriſti- 
an and a conformiſt in many or moſt particu- 
lers: Nay, ſuppoſing the errors or corrup- 
tions of this legal religion to be few and not 
very great, I may be truly an officer in the 
chriſtian church, and in this eſtabliſhment too. 

L 4 Thus, 
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Thus, although no one will pretend or ima- 
gine, that an act of parliament can make a 
chriſtian biſhop, an ordained or duly appoint- 
ed chriſtian preacher, or any proper chriſi- 
an church or congregation ; this being an 
abſurdity in terms, ſince men can only act in 
their own juriſdiction or kingdom, and Jeſus 
Chriſt has never deputed any magiſtracy or 
government to do theſe things in his king. 
dom; as it would be abſurd and very ridicu- 
lous preſumption for a king of England, or 
even an Engliſb legiſlature, to pretend to 
make and appoint officers and laws for the 
king and people of Spain: Nevertheleſs [ 
do not ſee but in this caſe before-mentioned, 
an eftabhſh'd biſhop may alſo be a true 
chriſtian biſhop, or an eftabliſh'd preacher, 
a good, uſeful, aud true chriſtian preacher, 
and an eſtabliſo d church a real chriſtian 
church or congregation: Not indeed con- 
fider'd as by. law eſtabliſh'd; but they may 
have all the qualifications and circumſtances 
which the chriſtian religion requires, conſiſt- 
ent with theſe legal appointments. You ſee, 
I all along ſuppoſe, that theſe eſtabliſhments 
of Jeſus Chriſt, and the civil government, do 
not interfere ; where they do, my argument 
has no force. And this, I own, may often 
be the caſe, by diſagreements, contentious im- 
poſitions, and worldly ſuperiorities and de- 

ndences. And no wonder, when men act 
in a ſphere they are not qualify'd for, and 
are led or driven in it by their ſeveral paſſions 
and intereſts ; uſurping the authority of 2 

| | ar 
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lords and other kingdoms; and trampling 
upon the rights of conſcience, and the liber- 
ties of their fellow - creatures. All that I con- 
tend for is, the practicableneſs of true religi- 
on, and the chriſtian faith, under ſo mild a 
religious eſtablſhment as ours is. I am not, 
after all, pleading for any laws in general for 
the ſupport of religion. On the contrary, I 
freely come into your principle, that howe- 
vera man may conform to what is juſt and 
laudable in an eſtabliſhment, it is his duty as 
a moral agent, and a faithful chriſtian, to 
proteſt againſt all uſurpations of the rights of 
conſcience, and in every proper way to ſig- 
nify this his proteſt, and to ſtand faſt in that 
liberty which God and nature have eſta- 
bliſh'd, | | | 
ALL therefore that I have further to ſay 
upon this ſubje& is, that ſince the motives, 
principles, and characters of men are to be 
thus diſtinguiſh'd, every man ought to ex- 
amine and conſider his own conduct, that he 
may not however deceive himſelf, and fancy 
a character belongs to bim which he has no 
fort of title to. In ſuch a mixture, I may 
lay medley, of pretences to authority, in- 
tereſts and deſigns, as moſt governments are, 
and indeed muſt be, while men do neither 
conſider the grounds, foundation and ends of 
government, nor what are the proper ſub- 
kts of authority; and are ever ſtretching 
their dominions and powers as far as they are 
able, not only over the rights of their fellow- 
creatures, 
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creatures, but even into the juriſdictions at 
other ſovereigns and other 1 in ſuch 
a ſtate of things, I ſay, it will be i 
to gueſs at r mens principles and views 
Here is infinite room for diſguiſe and decei 
of all ſorts : But ſurely by a little honeſt in. 
quiry, we may know our own. motives and 
intentions ; and whether particularly, as you 
inquire, ve are virtuous or vicious, religioy 
or prophane: Or to be yet — 
whether we are chriſtians or ometans, 
chriſtian biſhops and preachers, or mere fate. 
officers and declaimers, and the like. All that 
one would wiſh or deſire of an honeſt man 
in this caſe is, that he would act faithfully 
and conſiſtently in the character he aſſumez 
and in the pretenſions that he makes; that 
he would not call things by falſe names, and 
the ſame things by different names, or dif 
tin& things by the ſame name, to ſervea tum 
of craft, intereſt, and ambition. Let not 
civil obedience, as ſuch, be called virtue; 
an eftabliſh'd faith and worſhip, as fuch, 
chriſtian faith and worſhip ; a al biſhop, 
reacher or member of an eſtabliſh'd 
therefore and upon that account, a chriftian 
biſhop, preacher or memberof * church; 
But he each be conſidered in their proper 
place and views; and let every man main- 
tain by his actions and behaviour the real cha- 
racter he would bear and be known by: 
Let all chriſtians, whatever be their office 
or place in the chriſtian ſociety, act as be- 
| comes 
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comes that — character in every part of 


life; and 

ſubject ar Tally in their celfecte places. 
2 not religious faith, or ſuperſtitious zeal 
cover worldly and unrighteous defigns ; much 
leſs let ambition and policies of ſtate be pro- 
feſſedly carried on by pretences of religion, 
anda ſeeming concern for the glory of God, 
to the deſtruction of all Soo, 1 true re- 
ligion, and the rights, liberties, lives and 

ies of men. 

Tx1s, Sir, is all I have to offer you at 
preſent about your inquiries, I hope you 
will not think that I have, —— policy, de- 
parted from thoſe old prin wc es of honeſty 
and truth that we uſed 05 hold ſacred: And 
that you'll be a little more candid and chari- 
table, to your friends at leaſt, that ſtill con- 
tinue in the ways of men, and the buſineſs 
and engagements of the world. However, I 
have ſaid all I can to repreſent their conduct 
in the beſt manner ; and hope you will al- 
low we may retain our virtue and religion 
too under ſo happy a government and ad- 
miniſtration as this now is: At leaſt, believe 
— have integrity enough left to be ſin- 
Pay 


Your affeftionate humble ſervant, 
| A. Z, 
NUMB. 


officer, governor and 
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Magiſtratus officium eſt, opera & diſciplin 
conſequi voluntatem ſenatus. | 
Cic. ad Heren, lib, , 
STR, 


I FIND my ſentiments of the naturd 
right of mankind to a freedom of pri- 
vate judgment, uncontroulable by ſociety, 
and exempt from all civil penalties, have gi- 
ven great offence to ſome ; created doubts 
in others; and have convinced, or been 2 
greed to by, a few. I can attribute the di- 
ferent reception they have found, to no o- 
ther cauſes, than the different degrees of at- 
tention which they met with ; or the pre- 
judices which the readers laboured under. | 
ſhould think the novelty of a truth would 
, ſecure the attention of the reader; tho its 
importance is the only excuſe for the writer. 
But if gentlemen are too indolent to attend, 
I would by no means interrupt their reveries; 
I only beg they would conſider, how great 
a fatigue it is to defend, or attack, an — 
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ment before it is underſtood; tis fighting 
naked, and blindfold, againſt an enemy that 
ſes and is arm'd. IE ON 

Tux prejudices which men labour under 
ought to be conſidered with more feriouſneſs; 
as they are the ' greateſt objects of compaf- 


fon, greatly troubleſome, and difficult to be 


cured. When a falſhood has got eſtabliſhed 
in the mind ay a fundamental truth, fyſtems 
are built upon it, and great care and atten- 
tion is required to diſcover and eradicate it. 
Tux moft dangerous and deplorable 
judice is, what we commonly call, 4:/honefty'; 
which is indeed nothing elſe, but the taking 
for granted, that any thing may be faid or 
done, or unſaid or undone, which will ſerve 
the prefent purpoſe. When this prejudice 
is viſible in an author, he ought not to be 
argued with, but admoniſh'd: AN there- 
fore I have to fay to the Miſcellaniſt is, — 
Br HONEST. 1 . 
Bor, Sir, in your paper of the 26th 
June, I find an opponent, who demands 
the utmoſt attention and reſpect; and it 
would be with ſorrow that J ſhould differ 
with the author who figns himſelf E. R. 
in whom J ſee a zealous and moſt judicious 
writer in the cauſe of liberty ; did I not ſeek 
truth rather than victory. 
My aſſertion, which occaſions our preſent 
controverſy is, that no opinions whatſoever, 
ein be reaſonably the object of law, or cog- 
aizable, that is, puniſhable, by ſociety. 
OnLy 
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 OnLy that they ought to be conſidered 
by the individuals in the choice of the Ii 
ture. Kann d 
f Tu x firſt I proved, by ſhewing that ſo. 
ciety is not affected by opinions, but by adi 
ons Theſe, 3. e. actions, I endeayoured.t» 
ſhew were | the proper objects of laws, and 
ſufficiently controulable by - the-/ legiſlature ; 
as being the majority of the people, and 
conſequently. the ſtrongeſt. -The latter 
proved, by conſidering the nature. of Ig 
tive power ; Which is no other, than the 
power of ſignifying the opinion of the ind. 
viduals or conſtitnents ; Now it is unxeaſon- 
able to ſuppoſe that this would be done by 
perſons differing from their conſtituents in 
opinion, and would be difficult to be en. 
forced.  ;;. -- n u nt oft 
Tux author, who calls himſelf E. R. 
fays, if ations are cognizable, the principle 
of action are ſo; meaning opinions. I an- 
ſwer, the will is the principle of action, 
opinion a motive only, as likewiſe: are 1. 
fections and appetites. 
Tux ackion is cognizable, becauſe it, and 
its conſequences, can be certainly known; 
the opinion or motive not ; becanſe neither 
it, nor its conſequences, can be certainly 
known. | 4 068 
Taz action is certainly beneficial or pre- 
judicial; the motive neither beneficial not 
prejudicial; but it's influence and effect un- 
certain. | | . by 
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Ox to be more intelligible: a bis the 
wer of on to act againſt his opi- 

154 or — in — 

the laws of ſociety; and if he does ſo, he is, 

to all intents and purpoſes, as good a mem- 
ber of ſociety; (has an equal right to all 
common protection and profit) as he who acts 
in conformity to his opinion, or any other 
motive. 

I MEAN by opinion, divulged opinion; 

for I agree with the author, that all other 

opinions are out of the preſent queſtion. 

Ov author ſays, that ſeveral opinions are, 
as to ſociety, indifferent; that is, they are 
motives neither to good nor evil. This I take 
to be a mere aſſertion of what tis impoſſible 
he ſhould have any knowledge. I won't 
afſert the contrary to be true; tho' I think 
it highly probable, that all truth may be 
vſcful to the beings who have a capacity of 
perceiving it; as a motive to rectitude of ac- 
_ e. to actions ble to the order 
and fitneſs of things; and conſequently the 
miſtaking any — truth, — a motive 


to the 
agree, that where miſtakes 


Bur I certainly 
are apparently of ill conſequence to the com- 
monwealth, it is highly reaſonable to guard 
againſt their influence; which J before ſaid 
Was to be done, by annexing proper puniſh- 
ments and diſcouragements to the actions 
which. ſuch opinions may excite. And 1 
think all perſons (let them avow what opi- 
nions 
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nions they -pleaſe) ſhould be equall incape 
citated to Tp wor Few to — * which 
is to be done only by veſting no. owe u | 
any perſon, which is not neceſſary for the ex. 
ecution of the law; or which he is not ac. 
countable to ſociety for the uſe of. 
Bor I can by no means be for cutting 
off a man's hand, becauſe he thinks he ought 
to make a uſe of it which I don't approxe 
of; or puniſhing offences before the are 
committed. 

TAKING away a ſhare i in the 
conveniences ariſing from ſocie —_—_ any 
member of the ſociety, 7 — not by am 
offence forfeited that ſhare, is as manifeſtl 
unjuſt, as the taking away his privy, * 
perty, or his life. 

Tux exerting our natural W can be- 
ver be an offence againſt ſociety, Tbei 
preſervation is the only reaſonable end df 
forming or entering as ſociety ; and the 
giving up or betraying any of them, is fofar 
from being a duty we owe ſociety, or 2 con- 
dition of entering into it, that it would bt 
the greateſt injury to it, and tend to it's total 
ſubverſion” and deſtruction. 

Non can I fee a — why it thou 
not be equally ſuppoſed, that it is in our powe 
to give up all our natural rights as any d 
them: Which, tho it is almoſt an * 
dity in terms, has indeed been aſſerted wha 
the doctrines of arbitrary power Wee i 
faſhion, * be Ne 


* 
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Nos can I help thinking the rights of 
judging for ourſelves, and publiſhing our opi- 
hions, to be natural and unalienable to every 
being who has the powers of reflection and 
f L | | , X ; 
1 us T here caution the reader not to 
carry my aſſertions farther than they go. 
Threats and conſpiracies differ from aptnions, 
And wherever action is joined to opinion, 
the action muſt be taken into conſideration. 
Bu r to return. If diſqualifications or other 
penalties, on account of opinions; are unjuſt 
in themſelves ; tis in vain to mention what | 
the wiſdom of wk or the „ nn of | 
ivate perſons, may determine with regard to 
2 I won't ſcruple to aſſert, that in- 
juſtice is always folly, either in a public or 
private capacity. fs Bo hd 
Bur as for the law; our author cites, re- 
ting to the ſettlement of the crown ; he 
nuſt either aſſert, that the king is no part 
ff the /egiNlature, or admit his inſtance to 
e foreign from our controverſy. 
AND as for the other inſtance; of a tutor 
p a daughter, who ſhould publiſh it to be his 
pinion, that there was no obligation to cha- 
ty; this gentleman muſt either have forgot, 
dat I mention'd ability and integrity as qua- | 
hcations for office: or, he muſt ſuppole a 1 
an, able to inſtruct and educate a lady in 
principles of virtue, who knows not th 
yations to chaſtity. This inſtance theres 
De on 
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fore muſt alſo be admitted not to affect the 
point we are debating. {4 

AND to the reſt of his inſtances, I (hill 
anſwer, that 4 I ny arm'd = ſufficient 

wer to puniſh any offence againſt m 
be — ] I ſhould be * Fer — 
the opinions of thoſe J intruſted. 

Ius 1 farther obſerve, that an experien. 
ced integrity being one of the requiſites I ſup. 
poſe neceſſary for office, how will he recon- 
cile the acceptation of offices with an · intent 
to betray the confidence repoſed, with fuch 
an integrity? And further I would aſk, what 
natural right has any perfon to be tutor d 
my daughter, receiver or keeper of my no 
ney to be; my executor, or truſtee ? 

I THINK it unneceſſary to give any at- 
fwer to the queſtion put by this excellent 
writer; whether will I truſt one what 
wickedneſs I know before hand ? becauſe 
here his preceding act ions ſhould put me a 
my guard. Nor do I think it i | tocor 
fider at large the ſuppoſitions he makes of i 
tervening chances to fruftrate laws. 
| I wiLL only beg leave to obſerve, tid 

ĩt is doubtleſs a defect where laws don't e 
force an immediate execution of them. 
the ſacred writer obſerves, Becauſe the /# 
fence againſt an evil work is not executed | 
dily, therefore the hearts of the chilarn 
men are fully fet in them to do evil. But it 
ours, and all human laws are defeQive, & 
cant be ſuppoſed to prevent all iniquity) 
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they are from time to time capable of being 


amended, and enforced ; as their deficiencies, 
or the methods of evading them, are found 
out: which is to be done by fixing penal- 
ties on injuſtice, not by making iniquity 
law. 

I s#ALL conclude with obſerving, that 
if we argue from equity; it muſt be ſhew'd 
us, either that the maintaining our opinions, 
that is, our enjoying and publiſhing them, 
is not a natural right; or that our natural 
rights are given up by a ſocial contract, or 

our entrance into ſociety : either of which 
believe, will be very difficult to be ſhewn, 
when we conſider the ends of fociety ; which 
are only adjudication and defence, 

Ox if we are to argue from convenience, 
it muſt be ſhewn, that experience (which is 
the beſt proof of convenience) has found, 
that leſs evil and inconvenience has happen'd 
from perſecuting men for opinions (as for 
inſtance, burning heretics, &c.) than from 
leaving them in the quiet poſſeſſion of them, 


Iam, 
SIR, 
Tours, 
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Cujuſvis hominis eft errare; nullius, niſ ini. 
Pientis, in errore perſeverare, Cic, 


HEN a man fits down, and reflects 
cooly on the ſtate of religion througb- 
out the world, he can't help being ſurpriz'd 
at the deplorable ignorance, and wild frantic 
ſuperſtition, of the bulk of mankind. If he 
conſiders the capacities of mind, and the n- 
tional powers with which they are endued, 
he will juſtly expect to find ſuch ſentiments 
prevailing among them, as ſeem to be the re- 
fult of ſome thought and inquiry, and have 
the appearance at leaſt, of diſcretion and in- 
genuity: But let him, on the other hand, 
examine their religious principles, in which 
there are, frequently, no faint and diſtant WW, 
traces of judgment and deliberation, nor, ; 
ſometimes, of common ſenſe, and the firt MW. 
queſtion he will be apt to aſk himſelf wil BW; 
be this, — What is become of their reaſon? | 
I truth, the world to a philofophical view, Wl; 
looks like a great mad-houſe, where, tho the BW; 
diſtemper be almoſt univerſal, it is likewik ? 
various; and ſome of the ſtrongeſt and moſt Wi. 
unaccountable fits are of the religious kind. tr 
With reſpe& to ſubjects of this nature, the Me. 
| . unde. BY: 
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underſtandings of men are moſt miſerably 
ſbatter d and diſorder d; they talk incoberentiy 
and wildly, without reaſon or connection; 
are furious and raving, and commit the moſt 
ſhocking extravagancies: or their minds are 
oyerſpread by a ſullen diſmal gloom, or diſtract- 
ed and tortur d by the horrors of deſpair: In 
ſhort, they miſtake themſelves, and confound 
the plain nature of things, in as abſurd and 
groſs manner, as a mechanic that fancies him- 
ſelf an emperor, and takes his cell to be a pa- 
lace, Hence it ariſes, that poſture-making, 
and ceremoniouſneſs, and ridiculous unavail- 
ing penances, and a blind injurious zeal that 
tramples on the immutable obligations of e- 
quity and humanity, uſurp the ſacred and 
aniable name of religion ; that treaſon, mur- 
der, and breach of faith, have been conſe- 
crated as acts of devotion to God, and an ac- 
ceptable method of ſerving him ; that unin- 
telligible ſounds, which convey no ideas, and 
conſequently afford no inſtruction, are ſtil'd 
religious doFrines; and that theſe ſame in- 
comprehenſible inexplicable doctrines, which 
lach nothing, and make no diſcoveries, are 
ſtil'd a revelation: And to ſum up all in one 
word, from hence it ariſes, that hs ſenſeleſs, 
olatrous, and immoral ſcheme of Popiſb 
uperſtition is repreſented, and publicly pro- 
ſeſs d, as true chriſtianity. Had it been ſaid, 
tat tis Beat heniſin reviv d and called by a 
new name, a fair inquirer might have thought 
inat there was ſome T and propriety + 


3 
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the repreſentation : But chriſtianity is ink. 
nitc!y diſho..our'd, and quite defac'd by it; 
and the whole contextuxe, propagation; and 
ſupport, of this vile impoſture are direftly, 
and moſt notoriouſly, repugnant to the wil. 
dom, purity, moderation, and the mild and 
merciful ſpirit of the goſpel. 

Ws have been alarm'd of late, from all 
quarters, with frightful apprehenfions of the 
increaſe of Popery: And a heavier cur, 
ſurely, can neyer light on theſe thrice happy 
and envied nations, than to be reduc'd ono 
more under theantichriſtian tyranny of Non 
whoſe empire is founded in arbitrary tmpuþ- 
tion and violence, and maintained by perfd- 
ouſneſs and cruelty, But I would entertain 
better opinion of the underſtandings of my 
fellow-ſubjeAts, of their morality, of their 
public-ſpiritedneſi and hue of their country 

than to ſuſpe& that they will eaſily ſuffer 
themſelves to be perverted to ſuch an unte- 
fonable and barbarous ſuperſtition, as wil 
take away the uſe of their very ſenſes; and 
deprive them of the two moſt valuable ble- 
ſings of life, to an ingenuous mind, their r. 
kigion and their liberties. However, while we 
are upon our guard againſt ſo fatal a changy, 
and thinking of it with a becoming reſent: 
ment and deteſtation, it behoves us to be 
ſtrictly careful, that we don't expoſe and l 
fray our own intereſt by unguard concelſ 
ons; nor advance any poſitions, in the 


febates and ſeirmiſhes that may happen 4 


mong 
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mong ourſelves, which will ſerve to defeat 
us in our grand engagement. 

I was led to theſe reflections by a remark- 
able paſſage of a noted writer, and indefati- 
gable dealer in controverſy ; who has argu'd 
in behalf of a favourite point, on which he 
ſeems to have exhauſted all his learning and 
ſubtilty, from ſuch principles, as, if true, 
will effectually vindicate the moſt abſurd 
doctrines that were ever deduc'd from the 
Itter of ſcripture, by Papiſts, or any other 
ſect of chriſtians, The writer whom 1 mean, 
is the acute and learned Dr. Vaterland; and 
beg leave to make an experiment, how his 
manner of reaſoning about the trinity will 
ſerve to defend tranſubſtantiation. The doc- 
trine of the trinity itſelf, I don't pretend to 
meddle with; nor is it the point I have in 
view, to compare it with the Popiſb doctrine 
of tranſubſtantiation, as if they were both up- 
on a level: But only to ſhew how far warm 
diſputants are apt to over/hoof themſelves ; 
and, in particular, what advantage they give 
the enemies of the Proteſtant cauſe, by not 
maintaining, confiftently and univerſally, the 
genuine principles of Proteſtants ; by recom- 
mending a blind credulity ; and inſiſting, as 
the learned doctor has done, on the ne- 
ceſſity of ſticking cloſe to the {iteral ſenſe of 
words, without regarding the regſon and na- 
tural poſſibilities of things. 

TRANSUBSTANTIATION has the letter 
of ſcripture on its fide ; but the Proteſtant 

M 4 con- 
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contends that it cannot be the meaning of ſerip 
ture, becauſe it contradicts his /en/es, is re 
pugnant to the plaineſt dictates of reaſon, 
and involves in it ſeveral cantradictions; upon 
all which accounts it is impoſſible it ſhould be 
true. Now to this, which is the main ſtrength 
and ſubſtance of the argument on our fide, 
Dr. Waterland has furniſh'd the Roman- ca- 
tholic with an admirable anſwer : He has 
taught him in what manner to appeal tothe 
world, and filence his adverſaries: He has 
put into his mouth the following ſ. 
which we will ſuppoſe to be addreſsd to 
thoſe ſame Engliſh Proteſtants, for whoſe e- 
ſtabliſhment in the belief of the trinity, the 
Doctor wrote his Importance; —* Gentlemen, 
* pray attend ſeriouſly to what I have now to 
Fe propoſe to you, in the ſtyle and ſpirit of reaſon- 
* ing, made uſe of by one of — own muſt 
** ſhrewd and deep divines: Be but ingenuou, 
*© and diveſt yourſelves of bigotry and prefudice, 
te and you will ſoon be convinced thet you are in a 
e groſs and dangerous errar, — Por the proof 
* which we inſiſt upon in our defence of 
Fc * can't be evaded eh 1 
cc 
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« has been the method of eluding Mattb. 
% xxvi. 26 ---28. Fo. vi. 53. which are full 
« and expreſs as poſſible, for the real con- 
« yerſion of the bread and wine into the body 
« and blood of our lord; theſe texts, I fay, 
« are eluded upon this principle, that the 
« {ame body could not be broken and unbroken 
* at the ſame time, and can't be in ſeveral 
« places at once, or by ſomething elſe of like 
6 lind: *] which is running off from the 
« queſtion about the ſpiritual prof of the 
« dorine, to [pray take notice] the NaTv- 
„ RAL POSSIBILITY of the thing; and is not 
*« ſubmitting to the obvious and apparent 
« ſenſe of ſacred writ, but is tantamount to 


« An evaſion which might equally ſerve for 


* merous, plain, and expreſs. This kind of 
conduct, on the oppoſite ſide, manifeſtly 
* ſhews how hard they are preſs'd pe the 


* they remove the cauſe from Fripture to 


De Doctors words, fro which I have been obliged 
to vary a little to make them ſuit the doctrine of tran- 
ſubſtantiation, are theſe : * have obſer) d elſewhere, 
that ſuch has been the method of eluding, Jo. 1. 1. and 
* ſeveral other texts, which are full and expreſs as paſſe 
' ble, for the real and proper divinity of our lord: They 
' ore eluded, I ſay, upon this principle, that perſon and 
intelligent being, are equivalent and reciprocal ; or that 
i there can be no medium between tritheiſm and ſabellia- 
| pilm, or by ſomething elſe of like kind. | 


cc Pbilo- 


* faying, that no ſcriptures can prove it: 


* any texts whatever, were they ever ſo nu- 


* foot of ſcripture; when, in the laſt reſult, 
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© philoſophy, from conſiderations of language 
and. ffyle, and propriety of expreſſion, to: 
** FOREIGN conſfideration, the RATIONAL 
of the thing. This, Gentlemen, is a plan 
token that the LETTER is againſt them; 
** only, they take the rea/on of the thing to 
e plead fo much in their favour, that it ought 
* to over-rule any force of expreſſion. 80 
<< that they lay the main ſtreſs upon metapy. 
* fical ſubtleties, that is to ſay, upon humar 
« conjectures about things naturally unſearch. 
* able, in oppoſition to the expreſs declare. 
* tions of the word of God: Which, by the 
% way, is firſt ſetting up a falſe meaſure of 
* truth; and, next, is making a new ruled 
6 faith,” See the importance of the defirin 
of the holy trinity aſſerted, p. 32, 33. 
Ho the learned Dr. V. himſelf will e. 
lude the force of this Popiſb argument, Ian 
at a loſs to determine; but I would willing) 
perſuade myſelf, that every diſintereſted Pr. 
reſtant, when he ſees the tendency of ſuch kind 
of reaſoning, will be ingenuous enough to di. 
claim it; and not, thro /iffneſs, pride, or fa 
ſhame, obſtinately perſiſt in maintaining a pr. 
ciple that deſtroys the difference between truth 
and falſhood, to the reproachof his own indy 
fanding, and the diſcredit of chriſtianih 
The natural poſſibility of the thing is, in eve 
ry caſe, a neceſſary ſtandard and rule of trut: 
For if that may be true, which, in the n. 
ture of the thing itſelf, is impoſſible, the mol 
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may be true, that God does not exiſt ; — 
that 1 my/elf do not exiſt ; and nothing 
can be proved to be falſe, In like manner, 
the rationale of the thing is ſo far from being 
a foreign conſideration, that it is the chief 
int to be conſidered in every argument; 
and the repreſenting faith and reaſon as repug- 
nant and incon/iſtent principles, is the root of 
unavoidable and infinite error. Here then let 
us fix our ground-work, and the foundation 
of all our future inquiries: That all divine 
revelation is, and cannot but be, a reaſona- 
bl: heme of doctrines and precepts ; that 
unreaſonable doctrines are not fit to be be- 
lievd, nor unreaſonable duties fit to be prac- 
tied; or, in other words, that the one can- 
not be believed, nor the other practiſed, while 
they appear to be unreaſonable, till mankind 
bave oft their ſenſes. —— Theſe things we are 
obliged, as chriſtians, and as Proteſtants, ta 
acknowledge: Unleſs we think it expedient 
to declare openly, that our oppoſition to the 
church of Rome is entirely the effect of re/ent- 
ment, and humour ; and that chriſtianity itſelf 
ls a diſgrace to human nature; a diſparage- 
ment to its ſuperiour faculties; and Bo no 
better foundation than ignorance, and enthu- 
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Sees 
NUM B. XX. 


— 


— 


Eft in animis omnium fere natura molle quid. 
dam, demiſſum, humile, enervatum 
dammodo, et languidum, ſenile. Si mihi 
aliud, nibil eſſet homine deformius. Sei 

praſto eſt domina omnium, et regina ratio, 
que connixa per ſe, et progreſſa longius, fit 
perfecta virtus. Cic. Tuſcul. quaeſt. 

Profecto 40 ut id habendum fit antiquilſ- 
mum, et Deo proximum, quod fit O PT1- 
MUM. Cic. de legib. 


VERY writer, who intends the in- 
| ; ſtruction and advantage af his readers, 
ſhould ſtudy the weak fide of human nature, 
trace out the general ſprings and cauſes of er- 
ror, and carefully inform himſelf what are 
the principal and moſt prevailing prejudices, 
by . pro era} gi — blinded 
and enſlav d. Till theſe are remov'd, or at 
leaſt ſoften'd, fo as to become more pliant and 
Jon, truth can find no acceſs to the * 

which is impregnably fortify d agai 
ſtrongeſt Fr ef = ung 12 — has 
been found by experience, to have a more u- 
niverſal and fatal influence, in W te- 
on 
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gection and ingenuous free inquiries, than the 
popular reproach and odium that attends parti- 
cular opinions; when they are condemn'd by 
the current ſcandal of the times, and the a- 
hettors of them traduc'd, and repreſented as 
infamous, by cuſtom or public authority. The 
glare of great names dazzhles the underſtand- 
ing; the imagin'd dignity and ſacredneſs of 
characters awes it into ſubmiſſion ; and cu- 
ſtom is reverenced as an ORACLE: To which 
itis owing, that the generous endeavours of 
wiſe and good men to rectify eftabh/hed, or 
ehidemical, errors are ſeldom, in any con- 
iderable degree, ſucceſsful ; that an entire 
reformation is ſcarce poſſible to be effected 
all at once; and that tis exceedingly difficult 
to revive the ſame uſeful deſign afterwards, 
to improve upon the fir? ſcheme however rude 
and imperfect, and ripen it to a due ma- 
turity, | 

Th E miſchievous conſequences, therefore, of 
the prejudice which I am now conſiderin 
ar ſufficiently obvious, and need no further 
luſtration, And the weakneſs of it appears 
plainly from hence, that there never was 
any age of the world, nor any period of church- 
bi/ory, in which all attempts to enlighten 
mens minds, and reform what was abſurd or 
Gangerous in their religious ſentiments, were 
not oppoſed by torrents of calumny, and ex- 
ckim d againſt with the utmoſt rudeneſs and 
urulence, Harſh and opprobrious names are 
sallly, and have been as , be- 
ow'd 
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ſtow'd on truth as falſhood ; of this the ex. 
amples are endleſs ; and give me leave to Gy 
that there is one inſtance at leaſt, which, - 
a chriſtian country, muſt be allow'd to he 
unconteſtable: For what was the fate that 

chriſtianity itſelf met with, when it was fir} 
publiſhed by our faviour, and his apoſtle? 
e muſt all know, ſurely, that this ex. 
cellent ſcheme, which is ſo admirably adapted 
to inſpire mankind with a juſt ſenſe of i. 
tue, and lead them to true ineſs, becauſ 
it corrected ſuperſtitious abuſes, and conti 
dicted eftabliſh'd forms of idolatry, was re 
jected with indignity and contempt both + 
mong Jews and Gentiles, The world mm 
mad, becauſe they were taught a manh n. 
ligion, a religion of reaſon and benevolence, 
free from outward pomp and oftentation. Pb. 
hfophy, which delighted in abſtruſe and ſub 
tile diſquiſitions, condemn'd it as too int 
and artleſs; Px IES Ts thunder d out thei 
anathemas againſt the preachers of ſuch ws 
velties; and the civil powers perſecuted and 
oppreſs'd them. 80 the moſt neceſſary 
attempt for a reformation that was ever made 
when the circumſtances of the world, in: 
Rate of univerſal depravity, call'd loudly fir 
it, to revive the religion of nature which wi 
in a manner quite defac'd, and extirpate rank 
ignorance and entbuſiaſin; ] ſay, this moſt n 
ceſſary attempt for a reformation was bitter 


rail'd at, reſented and puniſh'd as a publi 
diſturbance, rais d with a deſign to gle th 
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laws of particular countries, and overturn both 
the civil and eceleſiaſtical conſtitution. 

Ir has, indeed, been the common artifice, 
in all ages, to diſtinguiſh, by titles of ;nfamy, 
or titles that raiſe horrid ideas in the minds of 
the vulgar, all who have try'd to introduce 
either more of /enſe and confiſtency into the 
public opinions, or of fmplicity and rational 
devotion into the outward ſolemnities of wor- 
ſhip. In o.D TIMES a man could not 
endeavour to expoſe the wildeſt parts of hea- 
then idolatry, without being repreſented as a 
blaſphemer, and an irreligious contemner of 
the Gods. He that argued againſt any of 
their ſacred rites, however indecent, and 
ſhocking to modeſty and common ſenſe, was 
a man of a factious turbulent ſpirit, and a fo- 
menter of ſedition. Pretences of reforma- 
tion, and defagns againſt the fate, were con- 
founded and jumbled together, as if they had 


a neceſſary connection; —— and recommend- 


ing more worthy and honourable notions of 
the deity, and juſter ſentiments of religion, 
was an undeniable proof of inpiety. And 
LATTER AGES have, in this reſpect, taken 
care to copy ſtrictiy after the example of their 
forefathers : For the explaining any doctrine 
of revelation, differently from what the com- 
MON STANDARD allows, ſeldom fails to fix 
the brand of infidelity, or herefy ; both which 
terms, in ecclefiaſtical ſtyle, APs no more, 


than the not believing what the party, who 
s fear bave thought fit 
to 


call themſelves the 
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to preſcribe and impoſe; and taking the li. 
berty, which reaſon allows, and revelation 
confirms to us, of differing from fallible expo. 
fitions of ſcripture, and creeds and canong of 
human inſtitution. Though nothing can be 
more abſurd than the promiſcuous uſe of ſuch 
names of ignominy by all ſects at variance 
with each other, yet, being of a frightful 
ſound, they have a kind of magical operation 
on the minds of the people; creating a ſuper. 
ſtitious panic, that reſtrains them even from 
examining the obnoxious opinions to which 
they are annex d; and often times working 
up their tempers to an ungovernable pitch of 
raging zeal againſt all that embrace them, 
Ir we inquire into the cauſes whence it 
proceeds, that all principles contrary to the 
public faith, be they ever ſo wiſe and rational, 
are ſtrenuouſly oppoſed, and repreſented under 
the moſt — characters, we ſhall find 
them to be various. — There are ſome who 
have a particular intereſt in all corruptions of 
religion. They partake, perhaps, of the & 
moluments ariſing from impoſitions on conſci- 
ence, from pompous and extravagant ceremo- 
nies; from the arcana fidei, where mere words, 
containing an unfathomable myſtic ſenſe, are 
held out to the people, to humble and deb 
their underſtandings; and this has a natural 
tendency to make them tenacious of ſuch 
doctrines as are calculated to diſcredit reafon, 
and more effectually to enſiaue their deluded 


votaries. I would ſuggeſt no inſtances that 
| : are 
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ze invidious, and therefore ſhall only ſay, 
that this is evidently the caſe in the Romiſb 
church, where no alteration muſt be ſuffered, 
for fear the people ſhould ſuſpect that they 
have been impoſed upon ; and, being promp- 
ted by an impertinent ſpirit of curigity, find 
out more errors in the conſtitution. — Again, 
the natural pride of men makes them aſhamed 
to acknowledge their miſtakes, and think it 
a fort of reflection on their underſtandings ; 
and, therefore, leſt the correfneſs and ſound- 
x5, tis ſcarce decent in a Proteſtant coun- 
try to ſay the infallibility, of their judgment 
ſhould be called in queſtion, they appeal from 
naſen to the paſſions ; and uſe all their art and 
intereſt to diſgrace opinions that are contrary 
totheir own, Add to this, that prejudices 
of education are deeply rooted in mankind, 
and religious prejudices, of all others, the moſt 
ſtiff and untractable. With the generality, 
opinions and rites which can plead antient 
preſcription, and public countenance, acquire 
a awfulneſs that renders them inviolable : 
oo that they look upon the 4obole, of what 
they have been taught to call religion, as e- 
0 facred ; and if any one endeavours on- 
to ſeparate the * alloy from the purer 
parts, that really deſerve the name of reli- 
gion, they are immediately alarm'd, and 
make ſtrange outcries, as if chriſtianity, and 
il the obligations of virtue, were undermin d. 
Butexclamations of this ſort, however ſolemn 
nd pathetic, ought not generally to be look'd 
N upon 
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upon as dictates of reaſon, and founded on the 
truth of things; but as the affectation, 
inſolence, and intemperatice of party 22al. 
FRO M the pretniſes how laid down, this 
inference is natural and unavoidable; that no 
ſpeculative principles are therefore falſe, or 
ought to be rejected by us, becauſe they hare 
the misfortune to be decried and vilified; and 
thoſe who maintain them are paihted in hide 
64us colours, to expoſe them to the contemy 
and reſentment of the multitude: For there 
was a time, when CHRISTIANS THEM- 
SELVES were a ſect every where ſpoken a- 
rainſt. And from hence it follows, that we 
2 no reaſon to be diſcourag'd from pto- 
ceeding in our honeſt and fair inquiries, for 
fear of eſpouſing what are ſtiłd new dot- 
trines: For the unity of God, which is an e- 
ternal truth, appear d, to the Gentil world, 
to be a neu doctrine, in compariſon of their 
own ſuperſtition. And tho' true chriſtianity 
exiſted before there could be any cotruptions 
of it; or, in other words, is of one an- 
—_— than falſe and adulterate chriſtianity; 
yet, be it truth or error that has been long in 
poſſeſſion, all attempts to amend the ſtate ol 
religion muſt have the appearance of now 
cy. Let us therefore always retniember, 
that what the world calls peſtilent, or damn- 
able, hereſy, may be SCRIPTURE-ORTH0- 
Doxy ; and that, which in the opinion af 
conceited and forward bigots is departing 


from the faith, and a dangerous * 
ma 
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Plus albes quam mellis habet. Jo VEN. 


HERE is nothing which will more 
certainly expoſe a man toridicule, than 
character and conduct made up of inconþ/t- 
en and contradictions. He who profeſſes 
principles that are in their nature directly op- 
polite to, and ſubverſive of each other, will 
aways lie open to juſt and ſevere cenſure. 
The coalition of parties ſeems indeed a thing 
capable of being effected. Intereſt or con- 
icon may cauſe men to lay aſide their pecu- 
lar differences, and may make them unite 
n ſome common maxims and deſigns. But 
principles are invariable; and as truth and falſe 
vod, liberty and ſlavery, true Mhiggiſin and 
bunch Toryiſin are neceſſarily and immuta- 
bly different, and quite irreconcilable with 
ach other; it is impoſſible they can ever 
watſce, or be brought into a real union and 
nendſhip, As no man can be a true friend 
b liberty, who is for any ſcheme of perſe- 


on, on or ſlavery, it is impoffible the diſtinc- 
ay N 2 tion 
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tion which ſome gentlemen have lately ſeem d 
very fond of, viz. of being Tories in the church 
and Whigs in the ſtate, can have any founda- 
tion in reaſon, or the nature of things. The 
very terms imply a coalition of repugnant and 
ſelf-deftrufive principles. It is a moth un- 
natural mixture of character; and all pre- 
tences to it muſt ariſe, either from à wart 
of capacity to diſcern between truth and fall. 
or from an indiſference to all princ- 
ples, and a conſequent readineſs to eſpouſe or 
"profeſs any that will beſt ſerve and forward 
the views of ambition and intereſt, 
A Tory in the church hath ſuch peculin 
diſcriminating marks, as that no attentive 
| conſiderate perſon can eaſily miſtake him. 
He is for ſetting up the church above the 
crown, and rendering it independent on the 
civil government; he is * for ſuch an exei- 
hos ci of church diſcipline, as ſhall not be ſub- 
« ject to probibitinns from the courts of an- 
« mon law, or be rendered ineffectual by pur. 
* dons from the crown, or by acts of gratt; 
“ for making the clergy the ſole ultind 
* judges on appeals in all eccleſiaſtical cauſs 
« and for lodging in them the whole 9 
s dential adminiſtration of all affairs, wiuc 
* concern ſpiritual perſons or things; 
« having them judges about the laws to d- 
«© made concerning religion, and the inter 
* of the church; for having the canvocaii 
« form'd into a legiſlature ; and all ſugge 


* tions for the improvement of the _ 
7 ; 6c . 
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« aſtical conſtitution, and the amendment of 
« all laws in being, as far as concerns the 
« church, reſer ved, to be made the ſubject 
« of ſjnodical inquiries. He is, farther, for 
« bringing into the hands of the clergy the 
« gyrrection of vice; and, in the exerciſe of 

« church diſcipline, he is 'for proceeding by 
« the wholeſome method of 3 pur- 
« gation; and for calling in fempora N 
8 hs in ſubſerviency to the ends af religi 
« as often as the cenſures of the Sub ar0 
10 diſobey 79 f 

THESE are the authentic principles of 
«church Tory, that have been openly 7 
and propagated, and recommended to the 
nation by great names and authorities: And, 
inalate memorable inſtance, endeavours were 
rot wanting to reduce them, in part at leaſt, 
no practice. Principles, which plainly ſtrike 
it the honour and d ity of the crown; that 
weaken the force of > civil government ; and 
render the magiſtrate the ranks thechurch 
nd clergy ; that are ſubverſive of the moſt 
ruable liberties and rights - et 1 
1 and which, w 

r full conſequences, muſt i intr Ae a 

are of the moſt deplorable and abject ſlavery. 
ould men, in ſuch a tyrannical and arbi- 
tary ſcheme as this, be advanced themſelves 
tothe higheſt dignities of the church, have the 
lrection and poll of churc 2 
ave the ear of — become 
C prime miniſters, and directors in — 


N 3 affairs 
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affairs of church and ſtate ; what can the 
friends of liberty expect, yea, what haye they 
not to fear from their influence and cqunfels} 
Wir what truth or grace can gentle. 
men of this camplection pretend ta rank them. 
ſelves amongſt the friends of liberty? or af. 
ſume to themſelves the name of Whigs in tle 
flate? What ſingle r of genuine 
Whiggiſm do they maintain ? Is there a c. 
ent Whig in the kingdom, who is for fact 
ficing the dignity, or any of the prerogatiyes 
of the crown, to the pleaſure of haughty eccl- 
faſtics? That is for exempting church jud- 
catories and ſpiritual courts from all control 
from the courts of common law ? That is for 
giving a Hgiſſati ve power to the convycatin? 
That is for condemning the ſubject to fpir- 
' tual cenſures, and the infamy of canonical pu- 
im, wakvat the oolliits © 4-hk 
from the crown, or Ne benefit of an af if 
grace? That is for allowing the clergy to be 
Toth judges and juries in all cauſes which they 
will call ſpiritual? That is for truſting them 
with the power of making laus about what 
they will call religion ; or for impqwering 
them zo oblige the magiſirate to come in with 
his temporal penalties, in aid of their church 
cxnſures, when they ſhall think fit to require 
Nas | | MS 5 
No: ſuch maxims as theſe are the abhor- 
rence of every wiſe and honeſt 1/hig; andtic 
5 of ſuch, who eſpouſe them, to ft 
, a agen ian in dee = 


1 
* 
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have no truth or. ſincerity to ſupport them 3 
and, I am afraid, are generally made only 
with a view, the more effectually to ander- 
nine and deſtroy the cauſe of liberty. The 
eyes of men are ſo far opened, that the di- 
ret avowal of tyranny in church or ſtate, 
would render a. perſon univerſally obnoxious, 
and put almoſt all perſons upon their guard 
gainſt him, as a profeſſed enemy to true re- 
lgion and liberty. And therefore to carry on 
the ſcheme of church Toryiſin, without the 
fears and trouble of oppoſition, the maſk of 
fate Whiggiſm, and moderation, is put on; 
a concern to puniſh vice, and aid religion, 
and to preſerve ſpiritual affairs from the im- 
purity of all lay mixture, are prudently and 
pioufly pretended; and above all, a warm con- 
cem for the Proteſtant ſucceſſion, and a jea- 
louſy of weakening or endangering it, by diſ- 
contenting the clergy, or giving them any 
occaſion for their exciting popular noiſe or 
camour, _ LY 1 

Bu T ſurely every wiſe man muſt ſee thro 
this thin diſguiſe. The attempt to render the 
church independent of the crown in a ſingle 
aticle is inſolence, and the higheſt preſump- 
ion: It is an invaſion of the royal preroga- 
tve and power: It is an open denial of his 
majeſty's ſupremacy, which all the clergy do, 
in the moſt ſolemn manner, in civil courts, 
and in the ſolemnities of public worſhip, fre- 
quently acknowledge. Is there a nobler jew- 


that adorns the crown ? Is there any thing 
that 


N. 4 
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that renders majeſty more ſacred and amiable 
than the conferring of pardons, and concur. 
ring in acts of grace? And yet the church 

Tory would rob the crown of this plori 
rerogative, and wiſhes the church might a 
5 peſtered with probibitions from the courts 
of common law, nor have her proceeding; 

ſtaid, or her cenſures rendered ineffeftual, 
pardons from the crown, or by acts of grace: 
i. e. ſhe wants to exerciſe a tyranny, which 
the laws of God condemn, and royal 
ene itſelf ſhall not be able to controul, 
ut are theſe the friends of majeſty ? Theſe 
the ſupporters of the dignity of the Britiþ 
crown? Was this golden and wiſbed for age 
to return upon us, what ſecurity could be 
given us, that the crown ſhould not be in- 
Julted? That there would be no new Beckers, 
Lauds, Sacheverells, and Atterburies ariſe, to 
defy the royal power, to blow the trumpet 
of ſedition amongſt the people, and to prac- 
tiſe open and ſecret treaſon againſt pur king? 
No are theſe principles of chyrch un- 
n in the leaſt more favourable to the liber- 
ties of the people, than they are to the pre- 
rogative of the crown, and the rights of civil 
overnment. Let us ſuppoſe the cotrection 
of vice, and ſpiritual irregyilarities to be wholy 
reſerved to the clergy as their proper pro- 

vince; that they have power to Call in 
aid of temporal penalties, as oft ag the cen- 
fures of — 2 = 1 ; — to 2 
d in the exergiſe of their diſcipline, with 
Ced in the | 1 
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out prohibitions or pardons from the croum; 
that the convocation was turned into a Jegiſia- 
ture, and had a power of making laws con- 
cerning religion, and the intereſt of the 
church, and that ſynodical canons were to 
be equally binding with acts of parliament : 
Was this the ſtate of things, doth not 
Engliſhman and Proteſtant ſee, and tremb 
at, the fatal conſequence? In ſuch a ſituation, 
what would be reſerved for the cognizance 
of the civil magiſtrate? What, that the cler- 
y would not bring before themſelves under 
the notion of ſpiritual irregularities ? What 
renalties would they not call in fo aid their 
cenfures, and puniſh diſobedience to them? 
Not to mentlon penalties of an inferior kind, 
the act de heretico — 2 of their 
rement; by whic ve de d 
— of the beſt of chriſtians, — 
my bowels or relentings of mercy, Or if 
the exerciſe of their diſcipline ſhould not ex- 
end ſo far as life, would our nobility and 
entry be pleaſed with the gentler ſeverities 
«a canonical purgation, and paſlively yield 
vibe ſhame and reproach of ach an accurſ- 
ad method of avoiding death? How decent, 
bow affecting, how truly edifying a ſight 
would it be, to ſee perſons of the firſt rank 
nd families appear with their compurgators 
before their reverend ſuperiors; or for want 
of them, condemn'd to jail, forfeiture of e- 
lates, corporal penalties, or to walk in their 
'rouſes, bare-foot and bare-headed, and other 


parts 
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arts of the penitential babits, to the terror 
| Fri men, and the ſcopn of fools? For | 
ſeems it were to be wiſhed the church migh 
proceed in the exerciſe of her diſcipline h 
the wholeſome methad of canonical purgation, 
| Jo be wiſbe By whom? W by any 
man who hath the leaſt knowledge, or ſeni, 
or love of liberty? Or that values his life 
his honour, or his fortune? No. Tis a thing 
to be wiſhed by none, but the enemies d 
the Britiſb conſtitution ; who want to ſub- 
ject the rights of civil government, and the 
privileges of mankind, to the arbitrary di- 
tates of a kingdom of prieſts. | 
WunxN once their decrees, aſſembled in 
facred ſynod, ſhall come to bave the force of 
laws, and. they ſhall be inveſted with a Hg. 
ive power in matters of religion, and ſhall 
ve temporal penalties at their diſpoſal to ad 
their deciſions ; will there be the leaſt appear- 
ance of liberty left to a nation in ſuch un- 
happy circumſtances? Can religious liberty 
ſublſt, without an unmoleſted freedom to think 
ang act, in matter of religion, according to 
the dictates of mens conſciences? Or can it 
be pretended, that civil liberty remains entire, 
when civil penaltics are at the clergics diſpo- 
fal, and they can apply them as a farther ter- 
ror and puniſhment, to be called in as oft a 
the cenſures of the church are diſobey dꝰ 
WII they not guard their own determi- 
nations in matters of faith and worſhip by 


ſpiritual cenfures? Ang if any are ſo i 
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zsto diſobey them, will they got call in the 
add of civil penalties, and thus force men to 
believe, and ſubmit tg, every thing SE their 
own vanity and pride ſhall influence them to 
diate? Can an age or nation be produced, 
when the clergy ever honeſtly refuſed to exer- 
ciſe this power when they had it? And if 
there be no inſtance of this kind to be ſhewn, 
2 nation that truſts them with it, muſt be 
devoid of common ſenſe, and even infatuated 
by providence to an intire deſtruction. And 
if there are any men amongſt us, who wiſh 
them reſtored to it, they are only the ſtanch 
Tiries in church and ſtate, who can't main- 
tain the principles of Mhiggiſin and liberty in 
vil affairs, becauſe they are for the exer- 
ciſe of tyranny, and the meaſures of perſe- 
cution in religiqus ones. 5 
Away then with this hypocritical and de- 
luſive diſtinction of a Tory in church, and a 
Mig in the ſtate. Such a chara * 
it in the — of things, i Füngies 
: contradiction to itſelf, and confiſts of prin- 
cples that neceſſarily deſtroy each other. A 
ral Tory is an enemy to kberty ;' and Tory- 
jn in 2 hed free PEE 5 15 5 
vill neceſſarily be productive of oppreſſion and 
lavery in the ak; for it ca” en its 
being, and thrive, only by civil penalties ; 
ad is never content, but when it can pro- 
mote what it calls the ends F religion, by 
lemporal ſeverities and puniſhments,, "Tis 2 
plant which our heavenly father 'hath not 
| planted, 
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planted, the branches of which drop down 
foiſen, which withers and deſtroys the fair. 
eſt flowers and fruits which grow up under 
it. 
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Ob ! that I could enucleate 
And ſolue the problems of my fate ! 

| Hu D1BRay, 
S T R, 
OUR predeceſſors were my very good 
friends and uſually ready to help me 
vhenſoever I wanted them. I have therefore 
hopes you will give me what aſſiſtance you are 
able in my preſent diſtreſs. I will tell you my 
caſe in as few words as poflible, R x ASO 
was my father, and vi x T uE my mother; 
and, as I am told, the whole world was my 
lawful inheritance, My father and mother, 
whilſt they lived, were very fond of me, and 
took all the care imaginable of my education. 
I. like all great fortunes, did not want for 
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admirers, or flatterers. Every body courted 
and was full of my prai Some, in- 
deed, faid I was a little wild, but all agreed 
I ſhould make a good wife: But my father 
and mother happening to die when I was ve- 
ry young, my lovers immediately fell out 
among themſelves for the guardianſhip of me ; 
and each of them got into their hands ſuch 
ſhare of my eſtate. as he was able. My old 
nurſe, FRUGALITY, the only friend I had 
left, adviſed me to make my eſcape, whilſt 
they were buſy'd about what they _ va- 
lued, the ſeizing of my eſtate. She aſſured 
me, if any of them ever got me into their 
cuſtody, notwithſtanding their pretences of 
affection, my life itſelf would not be ſafe. 
dhe carried me to a mountain inhabited only 
by a few poor ſhepherds, where I was fo 
cloſely concealed, that it was impoſſible to 
find me out ; and indeed, all ſearch after me 
was prevented by my guardians, as 
call'd themſelves, who each of them pretend- 
ed they had me in their cuſtody, tho' 
durſt not let me appear publicly, becauſe 
that (beſides it was improper for great prin- 
celles to be expoſed to the eyes of the vulgar) 
I was of fo delicate a conſtitution, that it 
was dangerous for me to ſtir abroad. I lived 
very happy in my retreat with my good old 
nurſe, never hoping to regain my inheritance, 
The ſhepherds were fond of me, and let me 
want for nothing neceſſary for my ſubſiſt- 
ance; but they ſay, I contracted a ruſticity 


amongſt 
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amongſt them, which I never ſhall get nd of 
My nurſe, to make me more reſpected, hig 
told them of a prophecy of a fambus fortune. 
teller at my birth, that tho 1 fHould be of 
in great diſtreſſes my (elf, the cbuntty where. 
ever I came ſhould flouriſh : They foon found 
it to be true, and that I was a profitable 
- gueſt ; their flocks encreaſed vaſtly, and the 
wolf durſt never come neater them than the 
foot of the mountain. The change, which 
was produced, ſoon became viſible to the 
countries around; and ſeveral wiſe meti were 
curious to find out its cauſe : ſoine of them 
found me out, and would have perſuaded 
me to have left my retreat ; but I would 
not venture, till they could aſſure me of x 
proper reception; which, notwithſtandin 
their utmoſt endeavours, they could never ef- 
fect. The vigilance of my guardians fruſtr- 
ted their ſchethes, and uſually puniſhed the 
undertakers of them. —— indeed, the 

ple began to clamour, and inſiſt on ſeeing 
mg bar u guardians found an expedient 
to ſatisfy them, by ſhewing them a foundling 
girl, who had a faint reſemblance of me, 
dreſs'd up in a few of my old clothes, whom, 
on ſuch occafions, they made perſonate me; 
- true name was TRE — 
they managed it fo, that ſhe appeared only 
in the dulk, or a falſe light, a yulgar did 
not diſcover the cheat; they perſuaded the 
people, that the mountain girl, the philoſo- 
phers talk'd ſo much of, was no other = 
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that foundling : And one of them had the aſ- 
france to add, that he had been educated 
with me; that I was a pretty girl, but had 


ceſs; and I was troubled with fuch fits of 
phrenſy, that I pull'd every thing to pieces I 
could lay my hands on. 

I sHoULD always have remain'd fafe in my 
obſcurity, if it had not been for ſome traders, 
who coming to buy wool of our ſhepherds, 
and finding it finer, and the flocks in better 
condition, than they had ever obſerved in any 
other place, were very inquiſitive to find out 
the reaſon of ſuch a difference. The ſhep- 


they found the mountain was wholly ow- 
ng to a ſtrange girl, and an old woman, who 
had lived for ſome time among them; but 
they could not inform them who they were, 
or whence they came, The merchants would 
ke us; they immediately knew my old nurſe, 
and to ſuſpect who I was, The eld- 
eſt of them fixing his eyes on me ſtedfaſtly, 
ld, Art thou then indeed LIBE RT, cke 
delire of the earth, the fair child of R E A- 
ox and VIRTUE? I remember former- 
ly to have ſeen the picture of thy mother, 
thou haſt indeed her very look, that ſame 
piercing eye, that chearfulneſs, that inno- 
cence and ſimplicity; if thou art indeed her 


laughter, no wonder at the fertility of the 


mountain, nor the felicity of its inhabitants, 
but whether thou art indeed the perſon that 
I 


nothing of the majeſty becoming a great prin- 


herds told them, the happy ftate in which | 


N 
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I ſuſpect, or not, I can ſoon prove by an in. 
fallible experiment : I remember, that T ham 
oft heard your father ſay, nocounterfeit could 
ever bear his daughter's preſence ; ſo faying 
he preſented to me an image ſet with fille 
ſtones, which, at my touch, immediate 
loſt all its luſtre, and fell into duſt : The ner. 
chants knew the omen, and did me homage; 

ſwore to be my moſt faithful ſubjed, 

beſought me to return with them into 
their country, where, they aſſured me, | 
ſhould find a joyful reception. 

PAsT experience had made me too wiſe 
to truſt raſhly to fair promiſes; but, conf 
dering the earneſtneſs of their entreaties, | 
would not wholly flight their invitation; at 
their requeſt, I ſent my nurſe along with 
them to prepare the way for me, and govern 
in my abſence. I alſo adviſed them to take 
along with them ſome of the ſheep of the 
mountain ; and —_— __ haps $: they 
took proper care of them, an d the go- 
Ge of my nurſe, they Fans ſoon be- 
come a moſt flouriſhing and powerful people, 
and I would make my public appearance . 
mongſt them. I told them my nurſe had: 

ſon called RE DIT, who ſhould look to 
their ſheep and manage their affairs; but bid 
them be ſure to keep a watchful eye over hum, 
for that, tho he was an excellent ſervant, be 
was no better than a rogue at the bottom. 
They followed my inſtructions, and put ther 
country into a very proſperous condition * 
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that I began to think of ſettling in it. But 
they ſoon grew ſo fond of the ſervant which 
1 had recommended to them, that forgetting 
me and my advice, they depoſed FRUGAL 1- 
ry, and put the government into the hands 
of her ſon. He immediately neglected the 
ſheep, and every thing was let go to ruin; tis 
lad, he even murder d his own mother; tis 
certain ſhe has been miſing ever ſince he 
wot the power into his hands; and that he 
has been heard to ſay, that ſhe doated, and it 
bd not ſignify what became of her. I was 
the firſt who felt her loſs; ſhe was the only 
hopes I had left; and if I don't find her a- 
in, I know not what will become of me. 
** that if ſhe was deſtroy d, I ſhould 
dot long continue ſafe, even in the mountain: 
| therefore ſet out immediately in ſearch of 
ter; but can hear no news of her. Every 
me I aſk after A n tells me they know 
thing of her; but they can tell me of /ome- 
My who will take care of me, and do my 
lines as well. A venerable prie/t told me, 
le would take care of me himſelf; he had fo 
frious a look, I was inclin'd to hearken to 
lim, and aſk'd what he would do for me; 
le aid, he would turn out my guardians, 
ad take my eſtate into his own cuſtody : 
What then, faid I, is to become of me? You 
lull, fays he, live in a fine garret I have, 
ad ſhall never be troubled to ſtir abroad 
ud all that he defired in return for his care 
if me, was only to make his bed for him, 
ud do what his god- mother madam sUPz R- 
Q __ 8T1T10N 
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ſpeechs, and told me of an aunt of his, ; 
good old gentlewoman, whom he calkf 


Sad of my company, and do much for me: 
But on inquiry, I found ſhe was gr 


pected protection from every 
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$TITION bid me: He was very angry tha 
I ſhould be ſuch a fool as not to accept of hi 
charity, as he call d it; and left me with a 


oath that it ſhould be worſe for me, if em 
he got me into his power. Another, wh 
call'd himſelf a lauyer, made me many fine 


MAGNA CHARTA, who would be wah 


weak and infirm; and my lawyer being offer 
ed the poſt of primier cady by one of ny 
guardians, grew ſo cool to me, that I gar 
up all expectations from that . b 
ſhort, if I had had faith, I might have er 


and ſenators, whores and firſt miniſters. dom 
of their offers were whimſical enough: One 
Sir Fin1CAL CATGUT told me, I wante 
for nothing but harmony amongſt my friend 
and ſaid, he would try to engage fignic 
FARRINELLI., Another ſaid, all my mi 
fortunesproceeded froma decay d conftitutid 
and recommended WaxDp's pill, But Ithi 
the moſt ſurpriſing, was a general, who « 
ferd me no leſs than 20,000 grenadir: | 
think he call'd them) to ſupply the place 
my nurſe. You may be ſure, I who am 1! 
turally a ſhy girl, did not care to truſt ml: 
Tur rogue CREDIT himſelf has EL 
me ſeveral reſpectful meſſages; but Fan" 


Hy 
WI 


a! 
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well acquainted; with his tricks to be fo 
caught, I am told you are my friend, and 
heg you will acviſe me for the beſt. I ſee 
myſelf every day in danger; fewer friends and 
more flatterers; and I fear, you are ſcarce a- 
ble to keep'me your ſelf from the ſubtilty of 
my guardians, and the treachery of that vils 
hin RED TFT. Tam, f 


Dur diftreſed friend. 


* erer „* 


* Lisentey; 
NU M R. XXIII. 
n — 2 | d 2 . ä , — — 
7 the OLD WHIG. 
SIR, 7 OE 
T can little concern either you, or the 
I public, to know by what accident the 
mnuſcript, which accompanies this, came 
rs (WP my hands. But it is fit I ſhould aſſure you, 
*, as far as I know, it has never yet 
1 0Punted: Nor did I ever ſee, or hear of, any 
r copy of it, than that which I now 
yon. FO 8 
r is a ſheech which was made in parlia. 


0 08"; I cannot certainly ſay by whom, noe 
4 N 2 


22522 
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at what time. But I am apt tothink it mui 
have been about the year 1660, or 1661. 

THE ſubjects are UNIFORMITY, MUTy- 
AL INDULGENCE, and LIBERTY OF con- 
SCIENCE. 

AnD whoever was the ſpeaker, « or what 
ever was the exact time and immediate oc. 
ſion of the ſpeech, it breathes a ſpirit, and 
contains ſentiments not unworthy the regard 
of an OLD Waris. 

I po not deſire or deſign to make you, 
Sir, or myſelf accountable for every remat 
here made, or for every expreſſion here uſed: 
But there are ſeveral here ſuggeſted, 
which, in my judgment, deſerve to be 4% 
from ſinking i into oblivion, and are well worth 
publiſhing to the world. And I know of » 
fairer or better way of doing both, oy 
defiring that the — — any alten 
tion of the ſentiments, or ſo much as ofthe 
phraſe, may be allowed a place in your pi 
per. I am, 


Nour conſtant reader, 


Coventry, 
Sept. 6.1735. ond well wiſher, 
: D N 


SIX, 


COULD heartily wiſh, that our cond 
tion at preſent — ſuch, that we my 
| Rudy and debate how to advance the gl! 
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riches and power of this nation, rather than 
with ſo much diſtraction labour how to pre- 
ſerve its being. But ſince the con- 
duct of our affairs has reduced us to this ne- 
ceſſitous poſture, let us conſider, what our 
preſent exigencies call for fromus; and while 
therein we find a juſtification for the moſt 
extravagant debates and reſolutions, let us 
continue ſenſible of their baſeneſs who cre- 
ted the neceſſity, with which it is our pru- 
dence and unhappineſs to comply. 

THERE have been ſundry overtures and 
projects, in order to the uniting of the minds 
of the Proteſtants here in this dangerous junc- 
ture of affairs. I confeſs, I am apprehenſive 
of the dangers that any great change ſubjects 
government to: I am ſenſible of the repu- 
tation of the houſe which may ſuffer by re- 
ſcinding its own acts: I have made ſome re- 
lections on the parties that may endanger the 
kingdom by their factiouſneſs: I have all juſt 
relpet for the national church of England, 
n its preſent conſtitution ; and I ſhall ſo or- 
der my counſels, that I deviate not from the 
(cripture and the conſtitution of God in the 
Miſaical law ; the judgment and practice of 
the primitive fathers ; and the acts and con- 
ſitutions of thoſe emperors who firſt modell'd 
chriſtianity and accommodated it to govern 
ment, and who reduced the empire (in cir- 
cumſtances not different from ours) to as 
fouriſhing a condition, and as pesceable, as 
Fr it enjoyed: as is clear from the emperor 

8 O 3 | 
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Theodeſius, ſirnamed the great, and inſſtte 
aq Bodin de Repub. who —— 
the practice as prudential, and gaye the cou 
ſe] * ou 3 ang Jeu g Ke 
N an : preceden 
of monarchy, as far as it is eſtabliſhed by the 
word of God) where God himſelf was Jay, 
giver, and the conſtitution is as unqueſtion, 
able as his authority that made it, and the 
wiſdom of Solomon and ſome others (no fook 
nor fanatics) that complied with it, the ſo- 
flement was thus, as to religion. 
Taz Fews, and ſuch as were total con- 
verts, or proſelytes of j juſtice, did opſerve al 
the Levitical law, as it is made up of cer: 
monies, and all the e or ten com: 
mandments. What the ceremonial gonfor- 
mity was, you all know, and how: much of 
it was performed in the temple; in the ſejenl 
places or Rations for the prieſts and Jai 
men and women. But did this conftiutio 
lige all? Could no man, or number of men 
ive, and live openly there, exempted fron 
this conformity, and exact uniformity, io e: 
very — It is undeniable, chat it wi 
uite 15 
. THERE were among che You, a gre 
pumber of perſons, call'd profelyti damicili, 
or ſtrangers, not proſelytes of juſtice, thit 
dwelt conſtantly among them, that on 50 
far from being concluded by the A 
aw, that it wag death for them to ere. 


97 this number were my: are 
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ame up with them into the holy land: Such 
were the Gibeonites, of whoſe number we 
may gueſs by the bigneſs of their city; ſuch 
were the Canaanites, that dwelt in the land, 
whoſe power was ſuch, that they could not 
be exterminated by the 1/raehtes. Lone 

ALL theſe ſtrangers (yet conſtant inhabi- 
ants of the land) were only obliged to the 
yen commandments of Noah, and not to 
the ceremonzal law at all. They worſhiped 
nthe ame temple, in a particular apartment, 
but with different ceremonies : The Fews 
tad a liturgy; theſe no form: They had 
prieſts; theſe none: The Jeus offer d variety 
of ſacrifices and oblations; theſe none but 
burnt offerings: The one obſerv'd the fab- 
lch, and divers holidays, on which the o- 
ther might work: Nay, the one worſhip- 
ed God under ſeveral attributes, the God of 
Abraham, Tſaac, and Jacob; the other was 
not obliged actually to any worſhip, but ne- 
ratively, not to deny a deity, or to ſpeak ir- 
rrerently, or contumeliouſly of him; and 
when they did pray, it was only the on- 
ng and worſhiping a creator and ruler of 
de world, 1 10 _ | 

Ta1s is avowed by the greateſt of the Rab- 
ws from the time 7 Moſes, to the time of 
"writing, and that is Maimonides (); and is 


(*) Gentilis gui * ane ene, roar anas 5 
tit; guippe cui tantum obſervanda erant ſeptem pr 
"is Naachidarum, ſeu ommium bominum communia, = 
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at large proved by Mr. Selden (o), and granted 
in the whole extent, as I have ſed it, by 
the learned Grotius (), 4 . ood cred; 
with all fons of the church of England. Of 
the ſame mind are all that write of the am. 
monwealth of the Jews. age; 
As to the obſervation of the ſabbath () 
were it not for fear of being prolix) K. 
particularly illuſtrate that point, becauſe it is 
a diſpenſation with conformity to one of the 
ten commandments ; which is at large proved 
tbo by Mr. Selden (). 

Ir it eaſy to compare this liberty of religion 
with ours in England, as it is contended for, 
or oppoſed: and accordingly to judge of the 
extent of a foleration, how far it may go, 
how public it may be, how poſſible and 
how practicable the thing 1s in itſelf (for they 
had no flanding army, and it was under a 
monarchy, and that no deſpicable one, un- 
der Solomon and David) and how it had 
God himſelf for its eſtabliſher, 

I pAss by the times under Herod, and his 
immediate predeceſſors from Zerubabel down- 


wards; in which, beſide the aforeſaid ſtran, 
(2) 7 naturale Hebræorum. 

© De jur. Bell. c. 1.1, 1. p. 16. ; 
(% Proſelytos domicilii five. eos qui Judaiſmo mi 
nondum dederint, qualecungue vitæ commercium intra di- 
tionem Iſraeliticam admiſiſti, non modo obſervatione 
bati ommino ſolutus habueras, ſed penis graviſſimis & 
noxious, ſi obſeruarent. bf 

() De jure Natl, l. 3 c. 12. and the Talmudiſts /a), 

itz non probibent ab opere Gentilem in 5 
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gels, there were the ſeveral ſects of Scribes, 
Phariſees, Sadducees and Herodians ; whoſe te- 
nets, if any ſhall inquire into, he ſhall find 
them to differ as much as our ſubdivided 
Chriſtians and Proteſtants do (f): As to the 
Eſenes, it is peculiarly obſervable, that they 
declined the temple-worſhip, and were the 
ſaratiſts of that age. And yet, I muſt tell 
you, this condition of the Fews was not al- 
together unhappy, and our Saviour never told 
the magiſtrates that it was unlawful, or that 
it would be the ruin of the ſtate ; which can- 
not be otherwiſe, than by accident, imputed 
thereunto. | 

As to the firſt chriſtians, while thoſe un- 
ering guides of the church inſtruaed and 
ruled in the church, and were as well the 
foundation of our doctrine as of our hierarchy, 
let us take a view of their eſtabliſhment. 
Theſe were converts of the Fews, and con- 
verts of the Gentiles: And of the Gentiles ſome 
were proſelytes of the Mſaical law; others of 
the profeſſion only of the ſeven commandments 
of Noah, The Jeus, and ſuch as did judaize, 
obſerved all the Moſaical law, as ſtrictly as the 
Phariſees did; they did circumciſe, and pay 
their vows, and worſhip in the temple, and 
offer ſacrifice, and kept the ſabbath, and the 
like: 80 Origen (i) ſays of thoſe in his days. 

) 45 Scaliger, Druſus and Serrarius evidence, 

(*) Judæi qui in Feſum Chriſtum crediderunt non de- 
ſ 1 Celan. patriis legibus z vivunt enim juxta cas. Con- 


un Celſt 
_ Nox 
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Non was this only at Feru/alem, when 
Judaiſin was national, but at Alexandria, 
and elſewhere, were it was not ſo; For 8. 
Ferom () faith, that Philo the Few obſery. 
ed this at Alexandria ; yet did the other con. 
verted Gentiles, not judaizing,. live accord. 
ing to a chriſtianity ſuper- added to the ſeven 
commandments, and conſequently differing 
in form of worſhip vaſtly, * 
: 'IT is true, ſore went about to reduce them 
all to uniformity; but who were they ()! 
Some of the Fews, (mark that) who believed 
(in Cbriſt, and yet ſtrictly obſerved the Me- 
ſaical law) of the ſect of the Phariſees, (a {et 
{ much decryed by Chriſt) ; not the apoſtles 
and perſons ſpirited by the Holy Ghoſt : Paul 
and Barnabas oppoſed it. And what charac- 
ter doth the ſcripture beſtow upon this delign 
of uniformity? In truth, that they troubled 
the church, Acts xv. And behold the iſſue 
of theſe troubles. The ſynod of the a 
and others guided by the Holy Ghoſt, thus 
decide the controverſy. They do not like this 
uniformity of worſhip and liturgies; for the 
Jes had aliturgy. This is no part of the 
viſum eft Spiritui Sand & nobis. No, they 
oblige them to a few things, and thoſe ſuch 
as were only neceflary, For the text, how- 
ever vulzarly corrupted, and repreſented is e. 


fabliſh ecclefiaftical decifions as neceſſary ; Jet 


*) About ecclefiaſtical _— 
0 Some bb wh fg, thy were farb. 
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in our Biblia Polyglotta (@ candid work of the 
biſhops of our church) in g leftion ſtands cor- 
refed thus: It ſeems meet to the Holy Ghoſt 
and to us, not to lay upon you any further 
burthen, «av 7 ihn,, (*) beſides what 
«abſolutely neceſlary ; that is, ſay learn- 
if writers, the ſeven Precepts of Noah: For 
who will believe the Holy Ghoſt thought it ne- 
eſary to ſalvation, that we neither eat black 
puddings or rabbets? That which follows is an 
lufration, not reſtriction; forbiding blood- 
ſed, as well as idolatry and fornication : (parts 
if the law of Noah.) And further that holy 
ſynod adds; and whatſpever you would not 
have done to your ſelves, do not that unto o- 
thers (); which is a deciſion I recommend to 
you in the like caſe ; the dehate being there 
u well as here, about liberty of conſcience. 
That liberty which you would not be deprived 

of, do not go about to deprive others of. 
For the precedent words include things ne- 
eſſary ; the following therefore, muſt refer 
p the point of ceremonial conformity. 


400 bg, Theſe, is not in the A. of or King" 


btrary. | 

(!) = _ de Jur. 7 c. 12. . 
wte that text h of things rangled 2 
but by blood, is 3 Wel; and things ftrang lad is 
en addition to the text, as the fathers obſerve, and the Bi- 
bla Polyglotta, And the other r of avoiding that. 
hich they would not have dane to t is in old copies, 
ond ſa repeated by Irengus and others 3 as you may 25 in 
be place aboye, in Selden. -. 
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». 


The conclufion of the ſpeech in our la. 


S to the foleration under chriftian em- 
| perors, I cannot but obſerve to you, 
Sir, that it was the judgment of thoſe pri- 
mitive times, and every where diſcovers it. 
ſelf in the edicts of the firſt chriſtian empe- 
rors and fathers, that religion is not to be 
forced; but that every one ſhould abound in 

his own ſenſe; and | in all variety, not only 
of opinions, but diverſity of religions, ſhould 
be tolerated in the ſtate, if they were not de- 
ſtructive to government. In this point, Ter- 
tullian (®) ig peremptory, and Lactantius (); 
and agreeable 70 this, is the ſpeech of Con- 
ſtantine () to the Roman ſenate: The par- 
ticular paſſages I would willingly recite, were 


8 In bis diſcnrſs Sn. WI 


) In his book de juſtiti ki 
gion by cruly, ain, cn Mendes am non 6 
ndetur illa, ſed polluetur & violabitur : nibil enim <> 


tam voluntarium quam religio. 

(%) Related by Baronius in his annals of the year 324. 
Inter divina & humana ſervitia hoc intereſt, quod hu- 
mana ſervitia coacta ſint, divina autem voluntaria com- 
probentur. a 


there 
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there not, beſide protracting this diſcourſe, 
z great deal of pedantry in quoting latin. 
AND I ſhould be too tedious, ſhould I relate 
to you all the edits made to this purpoſe by 
the ſubſequent emperors, which are record- 
edin the Theodofian code. No learned ſon of 
the church of England can deny it. And 
Chryſoſtom is pofitive, that no godly emperor 
did enact againſt the Pagans any ſuch laws, as 
they did againſt the Chriſtians, | 
No man verſed in antiquity can deny, but 
that all the ſeats of the Chr:i/tians, the Pa- 
gan and the Jeu, had a full liberty of con- 
ſcience and religion, without being excluded 
from public offices of TRrUsT and PROFIT 
in the ſenate, army and court. So that theſe 
times, which our epiſcopal divines ſo much 
recommend unto our imitation, when their 
hierarchy is concerned and their ceremonies, 
theſe times do clearly aſſert the lawfulneſs of 
a general liberty of conſcience, without ſub- 
_— ſeveral diſſenters to any penalties, 
The heathen had their prieſts, their — 
fices, augures, quindecim virus ſacris faciun- 
di, Salios, &c. till the time ofrus (®). 
The Arians had their biſhops; the Novatians | 
their biſhops and churches, (not to mention 
other ſets) in the ſame dioceſes, in which 
the more orthodox biſhops had alſo their ju- 
dition, and made up the national religion 
of the Roman empire. The Jeus had alſo 


+ (*) Onuph, deſer. arb. Tom, lib. 2, = 
their 
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their academies and patriarebi. From a 
which I do conclude, that it is lawful to e. 
nact for liberty of' conſcience, and that ſuch 
acts are not —.— ith gow 
nor ſubject to thoſe inconvemences many ſus. 
geſt; — ſuch monarchies have fiene 
notwithſtanding them: All thoſe eonjecturet 
are refuted by the aforeſaid inſtances. 
Nox need they trouble themſelves to ob. 
je, that the Roman empire had a flandim 
army to preſerve the and authority of 
the empire, ſeeing that thoſe of that army 
were diverfrfied by their ſeveral religions: And 
it is all one not to have any army at all, 
or to have one compoſed indifferently of 
the ſeveral parties that were to be kept un- 
_ HavinG thus hid before yon the judy: 
ment and practice or the beſt times, it vil 
not be amiſs to reflect on the ſeveral ways 
and endeavours which have been uſed to- 
ward the uniting the minds of men. about 
religion. 5 
As to the Popiſb way of enforeing a g 
neral uniformity, it is ſo barbarous, fo un- 
chriſtian, and ſo univerſally rejected by Pri 
teftants, that I believe you can't indure a 
harangue in behalf of the inguiſtion; and 
to extol the practices of queen Mary's yy 
were as abſurd, as to write an encamium 
Pbalaris, or Bufiris, or Nero. | 
ANOTHER way of uniting them, has 


been by contriving general forms and Gt 
-" 
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(not much unlike the device of comprehenfi- 
in, if I underſtand it aright) to which each 
party might ſabſcribe; but this way God ne- 
er bleſſed, but it proved like the fire-brands, 
which (with the cords) united the tails of 
Sampſon's foxes, while their heads were at a 
diſtance, and being put into the corn, they 
burnt it; and this method has ſet all king- 
doms on fire. 5 

Non is it policy; for inſtead of abroga- 
ting all, it gives a countenance to all opini- 
ons it would extinguiſh, = 

How little are the controverſies ceaſed 
between the Dominicansand Feſuits, ſince the 
equivocal council of Trent, to which they ſub- 
ſcribe, and which both parties allege? So 
among Proteſtants, how little are controver- 
fies extinguiſhed by the dubious or general. 
texts of ſcripture? Nay, are they not eter- 
niz'd by them? How little does the dubi- 
ous creed of the apoſtles conduce to the de- 
ciding among Proteſtants or Sacinians? 

As to the uniting therefore of mens minds 
into one religion, it is impoſſible ; it is as im- 
poſſible to make all mens conſciences of the 
lame extent and latitude, as to make all mens 
ſhoes of the fame fize. Different gifts make 
different profeſſions ; ſince none is accounta- 
ble for more than he hath receiv'd. The 
weak are not to condemn the ſtrong ; and 
— are to tolerate, not deſtroy the 

is 1s goſpel; and I 1 WT 
make this to be 2 Take — 
ng 
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ing of the one, and the oppreſſion of the ar 
and you will eſtabliſh the church, ford 4 


deſtroy it, or the peace of this nation. 


I DESIRE you would obſerve, that there 
is no precedent of any liberty of conſciens 


ted on penalties, for that unavoidablye. 
ſtabliſhes a faction; for it is natural for man. 
kind to deſire to be at caſe, and to wiſh, and 
(upon occaſion) to endeavour its redreſs and 
relief from any grievance ; it is natural for 
ſuch as reap benefit from the depreſſion of o. 
thers to ſtrive to continue them in that op- 
2 condition: From hence ariſes anger, 
tred, malice, and all uncharitableneſs, and 
ſuch contention as deſtroys a ſtate. F a king- 
dom be divided, how can it ſtand? 

As all things different are not oppoſite, 
no more is all diſtinction a factious Alien 
and deſtructive to the being of a government, 
All you make up one parliament ; perſonal 
quarrels may ruin you, but perſonal diſtinc- 
tions will not. Contrarities mutually expel 
each other out of the ſame ſubject by court 
of nature ; things diſperate do not. 

SINCE therefore a Popiſb inquzfition is bat- 
barous and odious; ſubſcribing to general 

forms and opinions dangerous and ineffeQual; 
uniting mens minds into one religion impoſſi 
ble; and 70 liberty granted upon penalttes; 
what other way is left to unite, but to allow 
each church its ſeveral way of worſhip! 
Which kind uſage, with moderate endeavours, 
and not impoſing general opinions, _ 
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time (as it was of old) fo far prevail with them 
toreconcile the differences among themſelves, 
that at laſt they may arrive to mutual commu- 
non, tho' not to an exact uniformity. 

Tuus the Millenaries of old, and fifth- 
monarchy men, communicated with the other 
Chriſtians; and fo it was with Mr. Mede and 
the church of England. Thus the baptized 
Chriſtians and the Anabaptiſts () made up 
one church. Thus the Fudaizing Chriſtians 
ind Gentiles communicated together: So did 
the Arians () and Trinitarians. 

Axp methinks it is odd, that the church 
of England ſhould ſuffer our tutelar faint to 
be dt. George (), that Arian biſhop, and yet 
not allow the communion of any favour to 
a Anabaptiſt, or Fiftbh-monarchi/t. 

dock a communion, I ſay, were to be 
wihed ; and the only way we can hope for 
x preſent to unite us, is (*), to allow each 
church its ſeveral way of worſhip, they main- 
taining their miniſters: All reproachful lan- 
guage, and odious conſequences impoſed up- 


%) 4s Tertullian, Nazianzen, the emperors Con- 
lantine and Valentinian. 

9 Eſebius be 

(*) As Calvin faith, v. cript to the ſecond letter, 

0 Canan, and 6. een emperors, main- 
lamed at their charge, the variety of religions, prieſts 
ond ag : As there had been at Antioch one apo/tle 
fr the Jews, and another for the Gentiles ; ſo there 
vere afterwards in the ſame city, beſides the different 
— priefts, biſhops to the Novatians, Arians, Dona- 

4 . 
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On each party, as well as odious names he. 
ing prohibited; as were the names of here. 
tic and ſchiſmatic by queen Elizabeth, 

THr1s courſe has ſucceeded well; for un. 
der it religion grew; and whilſt religion was 
no man's intereſt, it was ſcarce any man' 
hypocriſy : When truth had no other recom- 
mendations but its naked ſelf, ſuch as em. 
braced it did it cordially. 

No was it ever demonſtrated, or can be 
that the uſe of this liberty did directly and 
neceſſarily introduce ſuch factions as are in- 
conſiſtent with any government or monarchy, 
And if it were only the abuſe of it, let 
look to that; fince the church of England ſo 
often inculcates to us, that propter abuſun 
non eft tollendus uſus: For that were like 


the forbiding the () Scythians to plant vines, 


becauſe wine might make them drunk. 

To conclude all therefore, let us in our 
law be as tender of men's conſciences, as our 
common law is of their lives ; which takes 
care rather that a thouſand criminals ſhould 
eſcape, than one innocent be deſtroyed, 


(e) Ariflotle condemns that paraligiſm if Anacharls, 


NUMB. 
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vide Sw ew wd wd dd wv. 
N U M B. XXV. 


—Mentiri neſtio. Librum, 
di malus eft, nequeo laudare— 
Juven. Sat. 3. 


HE reverend and learned Dr. Waterland 

obſerves, in his late diſcourſe of funda- 
mntals (*), that wwe have almoſt as many di. 
ferent rules for determining fundamentals, as 
lere are different ſects or parties; and that, 
which might otherwiſe ſerve, if all men were 
rufonable, to end all differences, has itſelf been 
tn often made one principal bone of contention. 
This is a very true and judicious remark, 
Thich had the Doctor kept in continual view, 
le would not, I preſume, have thrown a- 
mongſt us new bones of contention, by giv- 
ug us an account of all the articles of his 
nn creed, and modeſtly ſtamping every one 
„chem with the indelible character of a 

) fundamental verity. 

Bu r notwithſtanding the(*)clouds and dark- 
which perverſe diſputers have at any time 
ajed about the doctrine of fundamentals, 

; Doctor affirms, () that there is certginly 


Gus» Wo YVS TS 
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a way of clearing it from all reaſonable ex. 
ceptions, however difficult it may be to come at 
that way; and the better to clear it, explain 
the ratio of a fundamental truth in this man. 
ner (). A fundamental doctrine, ſays he, i; 
ſuch a doctrine, as is in ftriet ſenſe of th 
efſence of chriſtianity , without which, th 
whole building and ſuperſtrufture muſt fal; 
the belief of which is neceſſary to the wh 
being of chriſtianty. 
Tris is his definition of a fundamenti 
in the abſtract view, as fixed in the nature i 
things, and as it hath relation to the artichif 
church communion, But I apprehend, tht 
upon examination we ſhall find, that 
Tuis definition explains juſt nothing at 
all; and tho' the reverend Doctor pretends to 
clear the point () and ſettle it upon a ration 
foot, yet he leaves the matter juſt as it was 
and hath not ſcattered any of thoſe chu, 
with which, he complains, perverſe diſputer: 
have darkened it. For what is his defining 
a fundamental doctrine to be ſuch a detirit 
as is in ſtridt ſenſe of the eſſence of rife), 
any thing more than faying, that a funis 
mental doctrine of chriſtianity is an efentid 
doctrine of chriſtianity ? And doth the word 
— convey a more clear and determinate 
enſe than the word fundamental? And wht 
he adds, without which the whole building au 


ſaperftrufture muſt fall, is it any thing but 


an 1 * 


© . fg ©. ©27, a wo 
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affirming, that a fundamental doctrine is a 
foundation doctrine, and that a houſe muſt 
have a foundation to ſupport it? But is this to 
define? Or doth the learned world need to be 
told by the acute Dr. Waterland, that a build- 
ing can't ſtand withouta foundation? Tis true, 
that the ſettling an houſe upon a foundation, 
ſettling it upon a rational or ſolid foot, and 
the Doctor ſhall have the glory of explaining 
this ratio of building houſes, and fixing this 
certain rule whereby to diſcover or determine 
what kind of houſes and ſuperſtructures are 
regularly built. But that to affirm a funda- 
nental doctrine is an eſſential one, or a foun- 
lation one, without which the ſuperſtructure 
an't ſtand, is the fame thing as to explain the 
ratio of a fundamental truth, and to fix a cer- 
tain rule to diſcover and determine what doc- 
tines and poſitions properly fall under ſuch 
denomination, will never be allowed the Doc- 
tor, till he is pleaſed to ſhew that the word 
eſential is eaſier to be underſtood than the 
word fundamental; or that there is any dif- 
ference between a fundamental and a founda- 
tion dactrine. | 

Hr adds, the belief of which is neceſſary 
tb the very being of chriſtianity, like the firft 
principles of any art or ſcience. So that the 
&finition comes at laſt to. this: That a fun- 
amental doctrine is ſtrictly an eſſential, foun- 
lation and neceſſary doctrine of chriſtianity. 


But what new diſcovery is there in all this? 


ls this ratio of a fundamental truth the happy 
atopring of the Doctor's penetration and judg- 
P 3 ment; 
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ment; and worthy all that ſolemn apparatus 
with which he introduces it to his reperend 
brethren? He tells them of () Lord Verulan 
judgment about fundamentals, of the ſubjed 
— paſſed through many learned and judicin; 
hands, moſt of them complaining of perplexiti 
in it, all bearing teſtimony to the importanc 
of it, He accurately obſerves to them the 
juſt diſtinctions between (®) eſſentials and ci 
cumſtantials ; fundamentals and extrafunds. 
mentals ; and between fundamentals and un. 
Fundamentals; aſſerts that there is in ſery. 
ture and reaſan ſufficient ground for thel 
diſtinctions; that the () primitive church 
had them all along in their eye, and that () 
we need not wonder if much pains has ben 
taken to perplex and entangle it. But thi 
perverſe diſputers may raiſe clouds and dark 
teſs, and wranglers may contrive a thouſand 
ways to perplex and entangle the cleareſt rule 
yet as to himſelf, he'll for once ſettle the 
point upon () 4 rational foot, clear it up 
far as will ſuffice the honeft and reaſonable purt 
of mankind, and ſo explain the ratio of a fun- 
damental ruth, as to fix for the future fo 
certain rule to diſcover or determine what hn 
of doctrines or poſiti yp mga fall under fu 
denomination. And then comes out this me- 
morable definition: 
© Reverend Brethren, 
A fundamental doctrine is of the <> 
« ſence of chriſtianity, and like a foundation 
0 2. Or. 4. ()p.6. (9) p.7. (9. + 
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« to a houſe, without which the ſuper- 
« ſtructure muſt fall; and fo like the firſt 
« principles of an art or ſcience, that it is 
« neceflary to the being of chriſtianity.” 
Or, in other words, a fundamental doctrine 


is an eſſential, foundation, neceſſary doc- 


tine of chriſtianity, © | 
Scire tuum nibil eft, niſi te ſcire hoc ſciat alter? 
WHAT is there in this definition, more 


than V Fas hard word for another ? But 
ſuppoſing that it gives a diſtin notion of a 


fundamental doctrine, yet how will it end dif- 
ferences, and take away the bones of contention 


out of the chriſtian church ? Have the main 
differences amongſt chriſtians been about the 


meaning of the word fundamental, or about 
the do&Frines that have come under that de- 


nomination? Let the ſenſe of the word be as 


explicit as it can be made, how will it make 
ay alteration in mens judgments about thoſe 
principles to which it hath been, or may be 
applied? The Doctor himſelf hath given us a 
liſt of ſome of his fundamentals, under ſeven 
heads, which drawn out into proper particu- 
lars will make about ſevenſcore. But doth 
the good man imagine, that by his definition 
of the word fundamental, all chriſtians will 
allow all his doctrines to be ſo, which he hath 
modeſtly chriſtened by that name? If not, the 
bones of contention will ſtill remain. | 
Bu T the definition itſelf is abſurd, and 
contradictory to his own principles. () A fun- 
0 p. 14. 
| P 4 damental 
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damental doftrine, ſays he, is neceſſary to the 
very being of chriſtianity. In agreement 
with this he farther affirms, that (*) funds. 
mentals and neceſſaries comcide, and are in. 
deed the ſame thing. They muſt be ſo, and 
cannot be otherwiſe. And yet he makes x 
diſtinction between fundamentals and neceſa. 
ries, making fundamentals of a (v) fixed d. 
termined nature, as much as chriſtianity itſelf, 
and neceſſaries of an indeterminate variable 
nature, and () therefore not capable of being 
reduced to t one rule or meaſure. As tho 
what was neceſſary to the very being of 
chriſtianity, was not to all perſons, and upon 
all accounts; as neceſſary as what is fundamen- 
tal to it. A 

I am ſenſible the Doctor will deny, that 
the belief of all doctrines, which are neceſſi- 
ry to the very being of chriſtianity, are ne- 
ceſſary to ſalvation, and that this is the reaſon 
of his diſtinction betuten fundamentals and 
neceſſaries. Agreeable to this he notes, that 
(*) tho' the ſeripture ſays abſolutely, he that 
believeth not ſhall be damn'd, yet lis plain 
that ſuch forms of expreſſion are always to le 
underſtood with grains of allowance for in- 
vincible ignorance, or unavoidable infirmity 
And yet, as if the Doctor bad forgot himſelf, 
or thought theſe grains of allowance too many, 
he tells us in another place (), It may per. 
haps be juſtly ſaid, that in a general way, al 


ee. ()p, 20. ()p. 9. (0 P. ()Þ-3 
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the eſſentials of the goſpel are declared to be 
NECESSARY TO SALVATION in one ſingle 
text, which declares the belief of the goſpel ne- 
eſary : He that helieveth it not, ſhall be 
damn'd. He adds, What are the eſſential ar- 
ticles, muſt be learned from other places : But 
whatever they are, they are here declared to be 
wceſary, viz. to falvation. If then all the 
eff:ntials of the goſpel are declared by Chriſt, 
ina general way, to be neceſſary to ſalvation, 
how do abſtract and relative fundamentals, 
or fundamentals and neceſſaries really differ? 
Fundamentals are by his definition, eſſential 
and neceſſary to the very being of chriſtianity, 
and all eſſentials are declared by Chriſt, ne- 
ceſſary ta ſalvation; and by conſequence 
what is abſtractedly fundamental, muſt be re- 
ltively fo too; and therefore mens different 
capacities and opportunities can never make © 
neceſſaries vary mo 1 fundamentals, be- | | 
cuſe they are of the Ame importance, both | 
to chriſtianity and ſalvation, 
Ir muſt be confeſſed, that the Doctor's di- 
fiction of abſtract and relative fundamentals, 
his allowance, that men may be ſaved by the 
covenant mercies of God, whom the church 
nay reject from her communion, intirely de- 
ſtroys all the force and terrors of church-ex- 
communication, and hath a great /emblance 
cf charity: But I cannot help. at the ſame 
une wondering at this learned divine's con- 
duct, who thus lends his kind aſſiſtance to 
men who deny doctrines neceſſary to the very 
| being 
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being of chriſtianity, by ſetting before them 
the poſſibility of ſalvation, and comforting 
them with the hopes of covenant mercy, 2 
the ſame time that he pleads for the lawful. 
neſs of excluding from communion his chrif. 
tian brethren, be they never ſo diligent ang 
honeſt in their inquiries, if they happen not 
to agree with him in his metaphyſical neceſ; 
ries.; and lays down ſuch rules about fund:. 
mentals, which, if put in practice, muſt di. 
vide the chriſtian church into endleſs partic, 
without a poſſibility of reconciling them. 
WERE I to follow the dictates of ny 
reaſon, without regarding the doctrines df 
men, or the behaviour of the different ſech 
of chriſtians towards one another, I ſhould 
think, that thoſe whom I dare not exclude 
for their errors from the poſſibility. of obtain 
ing the chriſtian.falyation, I ſhould not dar 
to exclude from the Meſit of chriſtian com- 
union, Which is Me — blefling, to 
receive the ſacrament with a particular party 
of chriſtians, or to obtain the chriſtian faln- 
tion? If there is ah 1 of their having 
the greater, why ſhould it be impoſſible fo 
them to have the leſs? A chriſtian erring in 
fundamentals, may find acceptance with God; 
why then ſhould he be rejected and treated 
without mercy by men? If we (v) can't mate 
any certain judgment as to particular mn, 
either with reſpect to their beads or tht 


(*) P. 10. | | . d heart 
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learts, what right have we to expel them 


from communion, when their hearts may be 
honeſt, merely for the fake of the weakneſs 


— 
- 


* 
conduct of the great God towards honeſt 
tho miſtaken men, ſhould be a pattern for 
the church, and worthy of her imitation? 
No. Mercy is the attribute of God, but unre- 
kning rigour is the bf the church. God 
will act as a compaſiWate father, but church 
governors muſt act as tyrants. For he ex- 
pefily ſays (), God will have regard in judg- 
ment fo invincible ignorance, incapacity, in- 
firmity. But men ought to have no regard to 
them, in ſettling the terms of communion. _ 

Awake O ye G9 S—— ts, and 9 
H—-es, the venerable fathers of our Pro- 
teſtant church! See how the equity of the 
almighty God is rejected as a pattern for 
your behaviour! See how ye are excited to 
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become cruel taſt-maſters over the ſubjects of 
your great maſter, and to pay no regard to 
Invincible ignorance, incapacity and infirmj. 
ty in the chriſtian flock. "Tis allowed ex. 
preſsly by this reverend divine, that a chri. 
ſtian may err fundamentally with an honeſt 
mind, and as ſuch not be excluded from co. 
venant mercies: And yet he excites you to 
treat ſuch a one as a diſhoneſt perſon, as tho 
he were abſolutely ranged from the cru. 
nant of promiſe, and incapable of falvation, 
He calls on you, reverend fathers, as the go. 
vernors of the church, to execute the cenſure 
of the church againſt him, and without once 
ſuppoſing that his errors are invincible, or 
making the leaſt allowances to the prejudices 
of an honeſt mind, to make uſe of the ſam 
expedients, as tho you were certain that bi 
error is conquerable, and the party capable if 
cure, i.e. to pronoiſ him cut off from 
the church of God, t he allows that he 
may be an obje& of the covenanted mercy 
of God. 1 25 

Bur can this be a rule of a revelation 
that is really from the God of mercy? Can 
this be a rule of conduct to take place 2 
mongſt the followers of the humble Jeſus 
The rule is: Cenſure, condemn, excommu- 
nicate, reject from chriſtian communion, 
and declare cut off from the covenant mer- 
cy of God, the man that the governors of 
the church ſay errs fundamentally, He may 
indeed be an honeſt man, his errors may be 
HUD 15 invincible, 
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nvincible, and God hereafter may accept 
bim upon the terms of the chriſtian cove- 
nant. Trifling conſiderations theſe, and un- 
worthy the 2 of the governors of the 
church. His honeſty be to himſelf, and his 
ſalvation with God. The governors of the 
church are neither to ſuppoſe the one, nor 
trouble themſelves about the other. Enſe re- 
ridendum eft. The ſhorteſt way is the beſt. 
Cut him down ; be 1s a cumberer of the ground. 
The ſpiritual ſword muſt be drawn, and cu- 
able or incurable, immediate vengeance muſt 
take place, | 

BuT from what part of our Saviour's con- 
duct, or that of his apoſtles, from what one 
rule of the goſpel, or canon of ſcripture, 
doth this fundamental divine deduce this moſt 
excellent doctrine? How will he prove that 
the moſt equitable pragedure of God in judg- 
ng men hereafter, is be no guide to church 
governors in their dealing with chriſtians 
now ? Or that we are never to ſuppoſe that 
miſtaken men may be honeſt, and their pre- 
judices invincible ? or that a perſon hath no 
nght to chriſtian communion, who, we have 
realon to think, may have a title to the chri- 
— ſalvation, and be finally received of 

WovL it not have become this reverend 
gentleman, to have at leaſt once conſidered 
thoſe words of St. Paul (*)? Who art thou 
that judgeft another man's ſervant? To his 


(?) Rom, xiv. 4. 
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vun maſter he ftandeth or falleth. Tea, be jul! 
be holden up: for is able to make bin 
fand. The very ſuppoſition that God might 
make him ſtand is urged by this apoſtle as x 
reaſon why men, ſhouldreceive him, and ab. 
ſtain from judging him. Dr. Waterland i; of 
a quite contrary opinion, and ſays (), A nan 
ſhall be accepted according to what he hath, a- 
might have, and that this is a goſpel rule, and 
fo makes a part of the chriſtian covenant ; but 
yet pleads, that church governors are to judge 
and cenſure him, and in ſpite of his own 
honeſty, and God's accepting him, to cut 
him off from church communion, 


(1) p. 61. 


Ex fumo dare lucem 
Cogitat, ut ſpecioſa debinc miracula promdt, 


Horan 


D R. Waterland having grievouſly com- 
| plained about the clouds and dark- 
neſs with which perverſe diſputers have per- 
plexed and entangled the queſtion about 
damentals, without clearing it himſelf; and 
having defined a fundamental doctrint with- 

| 'x .%...2 ON 
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out explaining it, advances to the next flep, - 
ach as he cell us, bears an N 
ion with the former; viz. () That fuch 
hfrines as are found to be intrinfical or efſen- 
tial to the chrifttan covenant, are fundamental 
truths. 

I conFEss my ſelf ſo unhappy, as to ſee 
neither the advance, nor the connection. His 
definition is, a fundamental doctrine is ſuch 
2 one as is of the efſerice of chriſtianity. His 
next ſtep is, that ſuch doctrines as are found 
t be eſſential to the chriſtian covenant, are 
fundamental. Now if the chriſtian covenant 
s the lame with chriſtianity, the Doc- 
tor's next ſtep is the very fame with his fir ft, 
and he advances, without moving a ſingle 

t. 
1 by the chriſtian covenant he means 
ſomething different from chriſtianity, or 
chriſtianity formed into an ere ſcheme 
a ſyſtem by the wiſdom of church, then, 
tho' his definition of a fundamental ſhould be 
alowed good, yet it will by no means follow, 
that doctrines found eſſential to the chriſtian 
covenant are fundamental truths, i. e. that 
dodrines eſſential to ſomething different from 
ciriſtianity, or to ſome particular ſyſtems of 
chriſtianity, are fundamental doctrines of the 
chriſtian religion; becauſe that which is dif- 
frrent from chriſtianity cannot be of its eſ- 
face, and becauſe particular ſyſtems formed 


00 p. 14. 


— 


—— —  - 9 _ 


ſeveral articles of a teſtament. 1. A Tela. 
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by men are oftentimes found to be really gif 
ferent from the true chriſtian ſyſtem, 

CHRISTIANITY is unqueſtionably called 
a covenant in the new teſtament writings; 
but then tis ever uſed in a metaphorical and 
figurative ſenſe ; either to ſignify the diving 
condeſcenſion and the readineſs of God tore. 
ceive men to his favour, or to repreſent to them 
the certainty of their obtaining the blefling 
promiſed to the belief of, and obedience to, 
the goſpel. But to run diviſions upon meta- 
phorical expreſſions, and to build fundamen- 
tal doctrines 2 ſuch a foundation, is not 
to proceed with clearneſs, but fit ſtill in un. 
certainty and darkneſs, | 

H AD the word du been always trans 
lated a teſtament, then the Doctor's defini- 
tion muſt have run, Forage doctrines as art 
intrinfical, or eſſential to the chriſtian ty. 
ment, are fundamental truths ; and he would 
have been more particular in ſhewing us the 


tor. 2. Legatees. 3. Witneſſes. 4. Eu 
cutors. 5. Codicil. 6. Probate. 7. Pric 
tors and Judges; and argued, I doubt not, 
that the clergy were appointed jure divine 
to be thoſe proctors and judges in the ſpiritual 
court or church. But tho' chriſtianity may 
well be called a covenant and teſtament, be- 
cauſe in ſome reſpect it reſembles both, yt 
is it the beſt way of forming a diſtinct judg- 
ment of the doctrines of it, to conſider it 
under figurative repreſentations ? Can 

| notions 
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notions of a covenant or teſtament be in all 
ſeſpects applied to chriſtianity? The Doctor 
[am ſure knows they can't ; and therefore as 
ſomewhat that is eſſential to a covenant may 
not agree to chriſtianity, the deriving the eſ. 
ſentials of chriſtianity from the conſideration 
of it as a covenant, can't be the way to clear 
up and determine, but to perplex and en- 
angle, 

Tu Doctor's expreſſion, uch defines 
u ore to be FOUND intrigſical, is ſtill more 
obſcure and intricate than the other. To be 
fund: Where, and by whom? In the ſeri 
ture? No. The Doctor hath declared the 
ſcriptures to be an inſuſicient rule in this caſe, 
ud won't allow either our Saviour or his 
poſtles to have decided the caſe, For he 
exprefly ſays (*), Ts certain, that whatever 
Inpture hath e y aff declared neceſſary, or 
unnanded us to believe, under pain of dam- 
ation, or of excluſion from chriſtian communt» 
n, that is fundamental. But it is not true, 


—_—— ow — 
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ut ſo bound upon us, is not fundamental, i. e. 
at may be a fundamental doctrine neceſſa - 
to ſalvation and chriſtian communion, 
ſich the ſcriptures have not declared ſo. 

Tu is doctrine of the Doctor's is contrary 
o the articles of the church of England, 
aich the Doctor hath ſolemnly ſubſcribed, 


(he 6th article exprefaly afirms, = * 


J. 38, 
38, 39. | a. frripeure 


R 


— 
<> 


n the other hand, that whatever ſcripture has 
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ſcripture containeth all things neceſſary to ſal 
vation, ſo that whatſpever is not read therein 
nor may be proved thereby, is nat to þe n. 
quired of any man that it ſhould be beliew 
as an article of the faith, or be thought pu. 
fite or neceſſary to ſalvation. And agreeabl 
to this, the 2oth article declares, that art 
church ought not to declare any thing . 
GAINST holy writ, ſo BESIDES the ſam, 
ought it not to enforce any thing ts be l,. 
lieved for the neceſſity of ſolvation, Lathe 
— Extra ſeu fupre verbun I 
nulla fides ſubfiſtere pute; there can be n 
faith without or beyond the word of Gad. Mad 
when the Papi affirmed, that Clarit bu 
not taught all things, but left many thug 
to be taught and commanded, he calls it 
execrabilts i e z thc 
ecrable impudence of the Papeſps. 
Bu x if a doctrine may be thus found 
to ſalvation and communion; wii 
the ſcriptures have not declared ſo, by #1 
other authority muſt we be determined iu 
important an affair? What, by councils and 
thers? Luther would have treated ſoch 
with contempt, and would i 
ldly affirmed, that to take the neee 
of ſalvation from them, or any men, 0 
be (') deragare gloria Chriſti, werbympu 
jus ſpernere, & pedibus conculcare ; in d 
from the gry of Chrift, to dept bi 
and trample it under foot. 


O Seat. 1. 3. $20. (*) Bid. $ 30 (0 Bib. 
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Ir ni and fathers are not to find out 
fundamentals for us, to whom muſt we 
haye zecourſe to find owt this treaſure ? Why 
pteſume the prieſts muſt ind them out for 
hemſelves, and then the people ſeek inſtruct 
jog from their months. And this is the 
Doctors humble opinion. For he tells us, 
(") The church muſt judge what is fun- 
lamental to the chriſtian Fabric. This he 
aplaigs ſoon after, by {aying (*), nen — /et- 
ting the terms communion; and theſe men 
xe church gouernors, and theſe church gos 
wm are the grchdeacen of Middle/e x and 
te Middleſex clergy. For thus that gentle- 
neo oral them (), Having thus; my ne- 
brethren, examined, &. I may now 
darm to the rule before laid down. By this 
nl, 1 bunbly conceive, WE MAY, with 
ficrent 7 x the kerms of communian 
with the ſeveral 4 is chriſtians. 
And in my turn, 1 very bumbly conceive; 
tet if the Doctor and his clergy will ſattle 
bee terms only over a derte of wine, of 
Fan the compaſs of a college chamber, or 
1 themſelves at an Eaſſær wyitation, 
nic giving the would any further trouble 
wt chem; the ſexeral dengminations of 
filius will haze nothing to « hs ng 
i or gay im or zhem the pleaſure. o 
nplating their own abilities, and — 
ns their projects for fixing the terms of 


urch communign., But af the grehgea- 
e) p. 60. (=) p. 61. (5) p. 62. 
222 
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con humbly concei ves, that he, and his cler. 
gy, ſhall be allowed authoritatively t ji 
the terms of communion for the ſeveral de 
nominations of chriſtians, how great an « 
inion ſoever they may have of his bumiliy 
yrs ded hes "will deny his right d 
claim, and ſcarce allow him fit for the work 
if -they may judge by his /omple of fi 
damentals. * 

Ao indeed, before the Doctor ſets upſ 
himſelf, he ſhould ſhew from ſcripture fon 
warrant” for any church governors to en 
cute this truſt of finding out the fundame: 
tals of chriſtian communion for all, or 
denominations of chriſtians. He muſt kn 
that this will be denied him by all conffe 
Proteſtants; and that it was the claim an 
exerciſe of this power that occaſioned thi 
confuſions and perſecutions in the church aft 
Conſtantine's days, and that was the riſe, a 
is to this day the ſu of popery. 

Ir — — man muſt {ett 
terms of communion for all other chriſtun 
why ſhould we depart from the church 
Rome, which claims it, and hath for mat 
ages exerciſed it? It hath at leaſt a right « 
preſcription, and I know no other reaſon wh 
the Doctor ſhould not allow it upon his pri 
_= but — — becauſe ——— nen 

5 OT ONE 0 governors of 911 
himſelf. 291 car Þ 
Bu x if the Doctor will chooſe to fay, ti 
the governors of each particular church 
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the perſons who are to find out the terms of 
communion for the chriſtian laity, I ſhould 
think it proper, that he ſhould produce ar 
authentic command for the laity to make ſuch 
a reſignation of their faith and conſciences to 
their lords and maſters the clergy : Other- 
wiſe, thinking men will treat the doctrine 
with ſcorn, He ought alſo to vindicate the 
reformation which was introduced contrary 
to the leave, and in oppoſition to the com- 
mand of thoſe who were then the governors 
of the church. He ought alſo to prove, that 
the governors of the church have a right to 
cabliſh oppoſite and contradictory doctrines; 
cntraditory both to themſelves, and to chri- 
ſanity, as terms of communion, i. e. that 
the governors of Socinian, Arian, Armini- 
a, Calviniſt, N Proteſtant churches, 
ave a right to ſettle their peculiar doctrines, 
tho' in many inſtances contrary to each other, 
u terms of communion for the laity under 
them, and to apply ſuch church cenſures as 
ny carry inſtruction and admonition along 
with them, and to make w/e of the ſame expedi- 
ts towards thoſe whom they ſeverally judge 
erroneous, as if they were certain the parties 
rr all capable of cure. 
BuT is not this ſcheme, for ſettling the 
point of fundamentals upon a rational foot, 
wich is ſubject to this and a thouſand other 
lfficulties, a curious invention, and a hope- 
expedient ? A ſcheme, that profeſſedly 
ludes the only infallible rule from deter- 
Q 3 mining 
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nuiming the point, and puts this great affiir 
into the hands of a certain ſet of mien, call. 
ed church governors ; who, if oſie may 

by theit paſt conduct, appear to bs; of al 
Sthers, i moft while for the diſoharge 8 
ſuch a work, and who have always 
their ignorance, ſuperſtition, pride; partial. 
ty, and other indications of a week and tl. 
hble mind, whenever they have at It, 
A ſcheme, that leayes the goſpel of our hle 
ſed Saviour 4 poor, unſbapen, and imperſed 
thing, deſscthc en even in the fundarental of 
falvation and comimiutiion ; and that nerds to 
be continually patched and botched; lefſencd 
or inlarged, altered or amendet, jeiſt as theſ 
Piritual jobbbrs think fit; of as the riſe am 
fall of cheit ſtock beſt ſuits their intereſ, 
and ambition. 

Fox the Doctor, not content with wing 
us a long liſt of fundafhentals, ſeyeral of them 
obſcure, general, and iiridetermined; and 
ſuch as tio one denortilhatisfi of ehiftians vil 
ſo much as allow to be atticles of Chriſtiini: 
ty; yet to keep us in pain, and that the 
church govertiors may never want ethiploy- 
ment; tells tis; he hath reſerved a — m.: 
ny more of them in petto; (p. 24; 2 5 h 
may euſiy be drum owt by the ſame : 
often as occaſion bull require, and tlut it a 
not neceſſary to exhibit any compledt ẽuiubzu 
of Fundamentals. But that as phyfieians can 
give a competent lift of the effentials Dime 
He, nee ee offetial v. 


rities 
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rities with unerring certainty, and have cer. 
un rules whereby to judge, as occaſion offers, 
of any others. 1 

I pon'T like theſe dealers in Heeiſſcs. 
The pretending to them in phyſſe is gene- 
nlly a ſign of Yyackery. If divines have 2 
certain and infallible ſpecific to ſettle fun- 
amentals, the cauſe of truth, and the 
of the chriſtian church demand that it ſhould 
be applied; and nothing but the application 
an be a proof, that the pretenders to it are 
dot cheats. The Doctor boaſts of his uni- 
rerſal remedy in any queſtion about church 
communion, hereſy, ſchiſm and the lite; and 
declares his rule to be certain, tho hot taught 
bim by inſpiration, nor drawn from inſpired 
witers, This arcanum in divinity is his own 
lucky invention, which, like Iburiels ſpear, 
no ſooner touches a doctrine, but it imme- 
dately diſcovers its nature, and ſhews whe- 
ther it be right ſterling or counterfeit. 


How fortunate is this diſcovery for the 


preſent and future ages of the chriſtian church, 
and what rewards are due to the happy genius 
tb whom we owe it! It. is not indeed a diſ- 
covery to unite our differences, and ſettle the 
fetal denominations of chriſtians in one 
communion, No. The Doctor's certain rule 
8a rule to inſtru church governours when 
and whom to excommunicate ; to invent new 

amentals, and multiply Terms of com- 
munion as the cletgy (hall find occaſion, 
that the ſeveral denominations of chriſtians 


Q 3 way 
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may never keep the unity of the Spirit in the bond 
of peace, Yea, 'tis a rule to (*) receive but 
not continue the ſame perſon as a member of 
the chriſtian church; to allow him baptijn 
and chriſtian-fellowſhip, but not to give hin 
a right all along to chriſtian felowſhip. The 
clergy may find occaſion for new funds. 
mentals befides thoſe which gave him a rigit 
of being received as a member of the church; 
and if they do, he muſt not continue a mem. 
ber unleſs he /ubmit to them, i. e. Tis in 
the clergics breaſts to receive and reject : 
man from church communion at their plez- 
ſure, and to make any thing, every ting 
that they ſhall think proper, fundamental t 
ſuch communion, | 
Ir this be ſo, church communion would 
be both a whimfical and precarious thing; 
and as it might be ſo eaſily forfeited, a wil 
man would giye himſelf little trouble about 
it. But as this doctrine of fundamentals hath 
as little foundation in reaſon as in ſcripture, 
an honeſt chriſtian, who ſincerely endea- 
vours to know and do the will of God, need 
not be in any pain far the cenſures of fallible 
and peeviſh divines; and ſince Dr. Water- 
land allows that God may receive him, tho 
he doth not believe his fundamentals, he may 


fit dawn very contented if the Archdeacon of 


Middleſex ſhould not own him for a chr 
ſtian, nor admit him to communion with 


himſelf and his brethren the clergy, 


* 


(*) p. 48. 
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SIR, 


— 


HE under written letter was ſent about 
two months paſt to the biſnop of Lon- 
in; but as I find that no regard is paid to it, 
o Iſend it you as proper to have a place in 
your paper ; the matter of complaint is what 
[think muſt give offence to all conſiſtent Pro- 
ante, and be the cauſe of great triumph to 
their adverſaries, 


My Lord, Auguſt 6, 1735. 


8 you have ſhewn great zeal in the diſ- 
charge of the duties of your paſtoral 
ofice, ſo I hope you'll think, what I have 
w offer is not unworthy of your notice. Be- 
ng lately at the church of St. James Clerken- 
vell, I obſerved an altar- piece newly erected, 
vhich gave me great offence, as I find it 
does many beſides: The virgin Mary is 
painted with Chriſt in her arms, * 

wh. 
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with Moſes and Aaron on each fide, as her 


proper guard. I wiſh your lordſhip would 
take 4 bv of this new work, which in my 


judgment, is the reproach of Proteſtantiſm, 
and very ndar ally d to images, which we ſo 
juſtly condemn in the church of Rome. And 
as ſuch fopperies are now growing upon us 
(and ſuch as the common people were in all 

ages, as well as the preſent, too fond of) 6 
I doubt not but you')l order its removal, and 
not ſuffer any of the like kind, either there, 
or in any other church, within your juriſ. 
dition. My lord, if pe will have or- 
namens in that place, I think the command. 
ments, with the ereed, and the Lord's prayet, 
are only what they ſhould be indulg'd in. 
Pictures (however dignify'd or diſtinguiſhed) 
natufally tend fo great ſuperſtition, and to 
take minds from what ſhould be the 
ſubject of their thoughts during the tame of 
divine ſervice; and were therefore, no {els 
than images, condemn'd and rejected at the 
ref6rmation z all which your lordſhip i too 
ſenſible of, to want any information. I ſhall 
—_— ive you — farther —— bat 
depend, that you will put a ſtop to this grow- 
ing ov; which will ectuall> convince the 
world, that you are in eatneft for the Pro- 
teſlant cauſe. But if to care is taken to pre- 
vent ſuch nuiſances in _— people, unt 
think on fach mattets, will have too much 
rèaſon for conchuditty, that the reformed re- 


lot Is almoſt at as low an ebb at hom? 
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« it has been for ſome Years abroad. 1 
wm; ere 
STR, 
Nur Lordſhig's moſt bumble fervant, 
THOMAS WATSON. 


{ cannoT take upon ine to ſay, what 
has been the reaſon, why the fight reverend 
jrelate, to whom this letter was addreſſed, 
has not hitherto thought fit to comply with 
Mr. W's requeſt. Perhaps the hatch of 
St, James Clerkenwell is excinpt from his 
Lordſhip's juriſdiction : Or ſome circurnſtaiice 
or other may make it irregular for his Lord- 
ſhip at preſent to interpoſe in this affair, in 
the manner here deſired. I offer theſe con- 
jectures, becauſe I cannot eaſily be pet᷑ſuad- 
ed, that his Lordſhip does approve of theſe 
kinds of decorations, or that he defires t6 
eountenance or ehcourage the putting, or the 
keeping, them up in any of the chufches, 
that are under his inſpection and care. | 

Taxis humour o placing pictures in 
places of public worſhip, as helps to devotion, 
is little ſuited to the plain and maiily ſpirit 
of chritianity, The primitive cbriſtians and 
their churches were quite unacquaimted with 
all ornaments of this nature. The firſt 
Potefters againſt the ehurch of Rome expreſs d 
great indignation against them; and rec. 


kon'd 
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kon d them among her moſt groſs corrup- 


tions. 
' A LATE — ere ere of our church, 
never to be mentioned or thought of with. 


out the higheſt regard, has, in a very free 
and moſt agreeable manner, let the world 
know his ſentiments on this head. The late 
right reverend Dr. William Fleetwood, biſhop 
firſt of St. Aſaph, and afterwards of Ely, was 
never accounted an enemy to any decency and 
order, that was conſiſtent with a becoming 
concern for the Proteſtant religion, and 2 
zealous attachment to the Protehant cg 
on in his preſent Majeſty's moſt auguſt houſe. 
To theſe he was a uniform, unſuſpected, and 
declared friend: He was ſo at all times, but 
never more remarkably ſo, than at a ſeaſon, 
when profeſſions of zeal, either for the Pro 
teſtant ſucceſſion, or the Proteſtant religim, 
were not thought the neareſt, or ſureſt, ho 
to erment, In a little hlet, 
De have been — . tho pub- 
liſhed without his name, the reader may fe 
(chat this truly great man thought the prac- 
tice which Mr. V. complains of, to be of: 
very unjuſtifiable nature, of a very danger- 
ous tendency, and likely to be attended with 
very miſchievous conſequences; and that he 
judged, that any private chriſtian, who en- 
deavoured to prevent, or put a ſtop to inno- 
(*) A letter to an inhabitant of the pariſh of St, An- 


drews, Holbourn, about new ceremonies in the church, 
Printed for James Knapton, 1717. 
vations 


Ne 27. 
nations of this kind, deſerved afliſtance, 

countenance and commendation. 

THERE he expreſſes himſelf on this ſub- 

in the following manner. 95 

« SoME hundreds of years had paſt, be- 
fore any piiFure, image — ftatue of a faint, 
« was placed in any chriſtian church, 
throughout the world; tho” it is not un- 
« likely that there were both in other places 
« for ornament and — It came at 
« length into a painter to repreſent, 
in 2 lein —— as he could, the 
" ſufferings of a martyr'd ſaint, to which 
* the church was dedicated, i. e. Kang hi pic 
name it was called: and to 
in ſome conſpicuous place — it. 
* men were offended with the — — 
* at the picture, but at the ſetting ir up in 
the church; but the common people were 
* mightily pleaſed with it, and faid, that 

pictures were the only books which the 
* could read; and found themſelves aw 
* edified by ſeeing how the faints had glori- 
* fied God, and confirm'd the faith by their 
q conſtancy 1 in ſuffering, and induring tor- 
* ments for the ſake of Chriſt: And could 
* ſuch good thoughts, and noble reſolutions, 
* be better raiſed in them than 47 church, 
* where they met ſo often to worſhip God? 
* And therefore ſuch good pictures were 
* moſt properly placed in churches, There 


0) p. H. 0 


ce lived 
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* lived hard by a very devout flatuery, whe 
*© excelled in carving images — 
* and wood, who ſceing the people {6 
** mightily taken with the picture, aſked 
them, one day, — hn, image of their 
patron- aint, caryed e marble, 
% and placed in a comyenient niche within 
5 — church, would not excite the fame 
good thoughts, and good remembrance in 

3 —. that the picture did; the 

« eoloprs of which would, in time, fade 

% much, and awear away; and hearing no- 
* thing to the cantrary, he ſet it up, and 

10 was contended for his zeal and bene- 
faction hy theme And greet gazing there 

© was at it; none of them any ex. 

* ception to an image, which they could 

* not make to a pifure; both ſeemm i alike 

t innocent, alike uſeful, and alike propet 
to excite good tho ughts, and dovout.af 

« fedtions te of ſuok asloak'd on 

te chem. 

Ir 50 after, that a man of 
« quality and great wealth, ordered the ſta- 
* tuxry to make the fineſt image he could 
4 f Chrift our Lord, and fix it on a col. 


With all the marks of ſorrow, and moſt 
ec painful agonies that could be poſſib ex- 
< preſied:in ſuch a work, and in che 
60 1 towards which he ſaw the 
people generally turn ingheir ats of wor. 
* « ſhip. This was accordingly done, andthe 
« people were very fond 7 this new help hi 
NE 60 F4 
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© their devotion. Here was the king of ſuu uts 
« himſelf, they ſaid ; here they were hour 
gut in mind of their fins, which coſt the 
6 — all the bitter pains he undemyent 
„upon the croſs, for their — a 
« which were fo lively expreſſed in this good 
j nage, that they could never view it well, 
« without ion of heart within, and 
« knocking of their breafts without, and 
« other tokens of tance, The gentle- 
« man's 7%, and eldeſt ſon, befought him, 
« out of pure devotion, chat our Lord might 
not be worſe attended in the church, than 
« he was upon mount Calvary ; and hereupon 
© there was another image made to repreſent 
is moſt afflicted motber, and placed on his 
tight fide; and another on his left, namely 
a homoſt heloved diſciple Jahn, for ſo it was 
„ found to be in the goſpel; and thus the 
/urch was furniſhed with books for the 
 laity to read and meditate upon; and it 


* was not long before they their 
heads; incenſed them, and kneeled and 
* ſaid their prayers hefore them. Under the 


* (tatue of the patron-faint, was his tomb of 
* black marble, in which the precious re- 
* kques of this holy were depoſited, 
* 1, e. the bones that were not burnt to 
* aſhes, together with ſome aſhes of his/bo- 
* dy that had been conſumed by fire: At 
this tomb the people choſe to ſay their 
© prayers rather than in any other part of the 
* church, becauſe that they had heard that 


* the 


* ple had been heard in what they 


< thereby to glorify his ſaints, and to 


cc who nr on — and want all manner 
2 of comfort and aſſiſtance? And can any 


2 fac as the church triumphant puts * 
$6 for their fellow- members 5 the chu 
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e the faint himſelf had kneeled in the 
* where his tomb ſtood, when he 
up his life to God. This tomb the peo 
«« ple prayed at conſtantly for whatever they 
* wanted at God's hands. One prayed for 
** a ſick child, and another for a dying hus. 

« band; and another for the cure of a dif. 
<« eaſe, under which ſhe had long laboured: 
« And it ſo pleaſed God that their prayen 
e were heard, and granted in their ſeyera 
« kinds; and then it came into their heak 
that their prayers were the rather hear 
© for their — put up at the tomb 0 
<« this good ſaint; and that ——_ 


« at this tomb, than ineny OE PRE 
« of the church; and when they reaſone 
* mong themſelves how, or why this 
< be? they were told, that God might in 


« how precious their death was in his fight 
« And there were ſome, who doubted not to. 

« affirm, that the faint himſelf did certain) 
ee intercede with God, in their behalf; for 
e who (ſaid they) can thin * that the 
©« in heaven ſhould fit and do nothing 


tting them, than pray for thoſe 


ble to God, than 


prayers be more ac 


& militant 
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ers be ſooner 
« heard, than what his favourite ſaints who 
« died for the truth, put up? And when 
« it was made ſo clear, by theſe deductiont, 
« that the ſaints did undoubtedly intercede 
« with God for their fellow-chriſtians on 
« the earth, it was very eaſy for the people 
« then to ask of God, that he would grant 
them their requeſts, at and for the inter- 
" cefſion, more eſpecially of theſe ſaints, his 
" faithful ſervants, whoſe merits might pre- 
il for what their own unworthineſs had 
" made them neither dare to aſk, nor fit to 
" receive, And when theſe people had, at 
my time, received at God's hands, what 
they had aſked through the interceſſion of 
' the ſaints, it was very natural, for igno- 
' rant unthinking heads, to conclude, that 
' God had truly granted what they had 
' aſked, for the ſake of that ſaint's inter- 
' ceffion; which yet is no conſequence at 
all, ſince God might grant it, for his own 
' mercies ſake, and through the interceſſion 
' of his ever bleſſed ſon: But this the 
ple did not mind; the faints rocker? "4 
' was the means they uſed laſt, and having 
' found, as they thought, the effects of it, 
' they looked no farther. But things did 
not long ſtand here ; the people were not 
content to pray to God, to grant them 
what they wanted, for the merit's ſake, 
ad at the interceſſion of the faints, but 
bey pray'd to 2 very ſaints GE 
«6 
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that they would intercede with God t 
** grant them what they wanted. This wa 
% wide ſiep indeed, and a great chang 
he paſſage from the one practice to th 
* other, was not eaſy, natural, or conſt- 
** quential ; but /iper/tition got over it quick 
* ly, and fancied there was but à little df 
* ference betwixt peoples praying to Go 
** to hear the ſaints praying for them, and 
the praying to the ſaints that they woul 
** pray to God for them; whereas there 
e the wideſt difference in the world betw 
<. thoſe two prayers : the one is directed i 
i. Gal, the ole proper object, omnipe 
« and omnipotent; the other to crea 
only preſent in one place, and of then 
“ ſelves able to do nothing. But theſe wen 
* fcruples that never troubled thoſe goo! 
« people; they had a faith that ful 
« every thing, and ſeemed not to value cu 
« ſequences at all. To the tomb they car 
« and pray'd the faint to pray to Gd f 
« whatever good things they wanted; 1 
e when this practice came to be conteſted 
little, it was juſtified, as done out of ju 
&« humility, becauſe they were unworthy t 
<< approach to God by prayer themiehe 
« in perſon, and therefore did it by the 
« diation of ſaints their interceſſors. Well 
* in ſome reafonable time, inſtead of praf 
& ing the faint to pray to God to give then 
+. this or that, they came to praying the fail 
directly and downright to beſtow ths 5 


— 
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that bleffing on them himself: They 
t ie was too much round about, 
0 lay, O Apollonia, pray to God to cure 
ne of the tooth-ach, and they ſaid direct- 
ly, O Apollonua, cure me, I beſeech thee, of 
the tooth-ach, But being hard put to it to 
&fend this practice, they ſaid they meant 
no more but to intreat her to pray to God 
for them; and all the good writers of 
that corrupt church of Rome, who have 
uy ſenſe or virtue left, deſire to have all 
te prayers. that are put up to the ſaints, 
b be underſtood to mean no more than a 
bare ora pro nobis, or, — pray for us. But 
ny deſign: was not to diſpute about any 
ling, but to ſhew how one practice draws 
mn another, not near fo innocent as the 
nit, till at length they come to things 
ndiculous, abſurd, and never to be juſti- 
led, — And whoſoever reads any 
blervation, will find it was, at firſt, the 
ige opinion 1 ſingle practice of fone 
mate man (and perhaps'a bod man 
0) that 15 the 3 — of all the 
erſtitions practices that prevail amongſt 
if corrupt part of chriſtians, now in the 
md, They were at firſt innocent e- 
wen, and for a while they continued - 
ae; bat by degrees, and adding one 
Wy toanother, ttiey came at laſt to tie 
Wwe now ſee tllem im; and who can tell 
what time tfle ĩmpoſitionis of private fan- 
are to be- withſtood! if not at firſt?" 
R 2 « And 
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ec And can any one tell whete they 
« ſtop, sf private men may not withſ 
te them? 
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To the OLD WHIG. 


NoveMBER 4, 1 


Quem vocet divum populus ruentis 
Imperi rebus ? Ho 


SIX, 
(XJ HILST yet an Orp WII 


mains in Britain; whilſt one 

yet erects a ſtatue to NAss Au; this day 
never want its honours. Our country ſi 
our liberty reſtored, muſt warm our b. 
with gratitude to heaven; and the gi 
memory of the great king WILLIAM 
be indeed immortal in every breaſt, . 
yet a ſpark of virtue is left unextinguub 
From you, Sir, on this occaſion, We 
to hear how this auſpicious day 50 


ted; that whilſt we rejoice in the pi 


0 
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don of our laws and liberties, we may alſo 
e the pleaſure of knowing, that we have 
ne friends, who dare ſhew themſelves their 
nporters. 

bur, Sir, whilſt we rejoice that theſe in- 
able bleſſings yet remain, let us not for- 
t how liable they are to be deſtroyed, 
uſt we remember, with pleaſure, the wiſ- 
mand courage of our friends, let us not for- 
the ſubtlety and malice of our enemies. 
n we be blind to the attempts of perſecu- 

n? Or deaf to the continual charges of 
ly and infidelity, againſt all who dare o 

e it? 

Tis no wonder, thoſe who would be in 

place of Gods, ſhould be angry to be treat- 

| like frail Men; but it is to many a paradox, 

ut the lay gens, who ſeem to have nothing 

rain by ſlavery but the chain, ſhould be 

ready to bow the neck to the yoke, and 

o grievouſly offended with thoſe who 

ld eaſe them from it. It ſeems ſo ab- 

that a free agent ſhould ſubmit to be 

laved, that the vulgar are apt to conclude, 

it all dominion which they don't remember 

beginning of, muſt needs have been found- 

In tight. They imagine it impoſſible, that 
ting, whoſe only excellence is a voluntary 

Kdience to the laws of nature and the voice 

reaſon, ſhould diveſt itſelf of freedom; 
f become, merely through his own choice, 
rough his own indolence, the pr of 
fail arbitrary creature, more im 

R 3 himſelf, 
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| himſelf, Hence it comes to paſs, that ui 
ever antiquity is of the ſide of flavery, m | 
are apt to judge, there muſt have been 
in a claim which has been ſubmitted to 
long. Hence haye aroſe fables of patriarch 
governments, and ſocial competing made, | 
body knows how or when, to amuſe man] 
in temporal affairs; and hence likeyi 
hierarchical powers have been claimed 2 
ſubmitted to in ſpiritual affairs. 
Ir may be of ome uſe therefore, to 
the world the propenſity there is 4 man 
ſlavery, and from whence it ſprin 
curſed werd, which God never * 
rooted in vice; nouriſhed in luxury: ; Who 
bloom is ſuperſtition ; whoſe fruit is miſe 
Whence comes it, that this 6brambl h 
ſtretched out its branches to heaven, and h 
well nigh overſhadow'd the whole earth? 
Ir we look back, even as far as the e 
lieſt times, we ſhall find mankind ſe 
for fetters, as if they were ornamental, n 
Jews had a law given them by God, pre 
phets for their judges, the miraculous int 
poſition of heaven for their cantinual defence 
One would have imagin'd this people in al; 
flowing with milk and honey, repoſed cve 
man under his awn vine and his own ff 
tree, would have rejoiced in their freedon 
or at leaſt have made «ſhift co barb 
content. Nay! but make us a king: Wh 
Even * wiſe reaſon, nr b 5 
faſhion ; make us a king lik the natio 


rount 
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ound about us. The expoſtulations of 
God and his prophet, were too weak to 
tem the tide againſt ſo cogent an argument. 
Not all the terrors of ſlavery ſet before their 
yes with the moſt divine energy, not the 
acred and moſt folemn affurance, that theit 
bus ſhould be flaves and their daughters 
concubines, could hinder them from doing 
what the reſt of the world did. 

Roms was no ſooner freed from the op- 
rweſſion and luſt of the Tarquins by Brutus, 
the avenger of chaſtity, but even whilſt the 

nts were threatning an invaſion, fupport- 
ad by a foreign aid, a conſpiracy was formed 
to reſtore them. The moſt conſiderable 
families in Rome were corrupted with the 
treaſon ; even that of Brutus was infected. 
Livy gives us a moſt elegant account of this 
conſpiracy, well worth our attention. There 
were, ſays he, amongſt the Roman youths, 
ſome of no mean extraction, but of diſſolute 
lves, who had been bred up with the Tar- 
quins, and accuſtomed to a court life, When 
theſe men found that-by an equal law theit 
lcentiouſneſs was reſtrained, they loudly con- 
pained, that by their country's being made 
tee, they were enſlaved. 
 *REGEM hominem efſe, a quo impetres, ubi 
jus, ubi injuria opus fit; efſe gratize locum, 
iſe beneficio z & iraſci, & 'ignoſtere paſſe ; 
ef . 


infer amicum atq; inimicum difcrimen a 
Leges, rem furdam inexorabilem eſſe, ſalu- 

| . R 4 briorem - 
* Meaning an arbitrary king, as were the Tarquins, 
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briorem melioremq; inopi quam potenti; nibil 
laxamenti nec vente habere, fi nodum exceſ 
ſeris; periculoſum eſſe in tot bumanis error. 
bus ſolæ innocentiæ vivere. 

Tuus does Livy ſhew us the ſprings of 
this, and all other conſpiracies againſt liberty, 
and of all indolence in its defence. Tis im. 
poſſible for vice to indulge itſelf with im. 
punity under an equal law: It is very hard 
and dangerous, for vitious men, amidſt ſo 
many frailties and temptations, to have no- 
thing to depend on for their protection, but 
their innocence. | 

HowEveR Rome had groaned under the 
oppreſſion of the Tarquins, however unres 
ſonable and deteſtable this conſpiracy may 
appear, 'tis probable it would have ſucceeded, 
and ſlavery been again eſtabliſhed ; if there 
had not been in Rome a Brutus, a Clælia, 1 
Scevela; and Porſena himſelf been a convert 
to Roman virtue, | . 

Bu r indeed, when we conſider the tranſ- 
actions of this glorious day, we need ſeek 
no foreign hiſtory to trace the infamous 
ſeeds of ſlavery; nor do we want examples 
of Roman virtue, to rouze the indolent out 
of their lethargy. 

Ir on the one hand, we find the luxury of 
775 Charles's court, introducing the tyranny 
of king James; on the other, we fee the 
truly glorious king W1LL1aM expoſing him- 


ſelf to all the hazards of war and 1 


.. 
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of faction, to reſtore and ſecure to his people 
he bleſſings of liberty. 2 
Ax p let me add, that as oft as this illu- 
jous object riſes to our view, we cannot 
hat think, with indignation, on the vileneſs 
of thoſe who would rob us of all the bene- 
fits of the Revolution, and king WII- 
L1aM's glorious legacy. Surely if Britain 
feed demands the ſtatue, the attempts of 
theſe men no leſs deſerve the rods and axes. 
AnD upon inquiry it will be found, vice 
and luxury are not more certainly and plainly 
the foundations of civil tyranny, than they 
ue of that which is ſpiritual. The law of 
the goſpel is too equal for vitious men; it ĩs 
with regard to the next world, as well as 
this, dangerous for ſo frail beings to owe 
their protection and fafety to nothing but their 
innocence. Let us therefore have ſpiritual 
tyrants, the favourites of heaven ; that we 
may offend, and get pardons ; that we may 
be angry, and our anger be felt: The law 
o God may be freedom to the virtuous, 
but it is to us ſlavery ; it is ſafer for the 
poor than the rich ; let us . have mediators 
ad interpreters, that can give a gloſs to our 
nde, and find us out ſubſtitutes for virtue. 
It may be well for the poor and virtuous to 
hold faſt the liberty, with which they have 
been made free; but for us, we had better 
lubmit to governors, who have been our e- 
quals and companions in vice. They will 
make favourable allowances ; they'll make 
con- 
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convenient expoſitions and abatements; make 
| _ law ſwerve a little to ſerve a turn; 
procure and diſpenſe pardons, on 

we like, and damn "ul whom we lk 
not. | 

FromM hence the claims of hierarchy 2 
roſe; from hence they are ſupported; and 
hence the calumnies of hereſy and infidelity 
find countenance where it is impoſſible for 
them to obtain belief. Hark, hear the Iy. 
FIDEL, ſays C -x. No ſuch matter. If 
this ſpiritual tyranny of prieſts, this inſult on 
religion, is not 2 oretold in the new 
teſtament, I want indeed an in 
But if it is clearly deſcribed and threatned, 
as was the kingly oppreſſion to the Jus in 
the old, where's the infidelity in believing the 
prophecies to be fulfill'd ? If a ſtrange thing 
1s brought to paſs in the land, if the pro- 
_ — propheſy d falſely, and the prieſts 

ve bore ſway by their means, and the 
people would Le it ſo, who are the I- 
dels? Thoſe who regard the prophets rather 
than their God; or thoſe who believe it is, 
as the ſcriptures ſay, a ſtrange and bond 


thing? I am, 
S IR, 


Your's, &c. 
Hugo ns Bua. 
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SIR, 

THINK the Daily Gazeteer of this day 

deſerves the notice of the Oli M big. After 
be has ſet out the power the church, or, as 
he affects to call it, the antient hierarchy of 
this kingdom, had in former days, in its true 
colours, as moſt arbitrary, bloody, and op- 
preflive ; Mr. OszoxuR gives the true rea- 
fon why it was ſo wicked and oppreſſive in 
itſelf, and dreadful to the people ; even becauſe 
the antient — _— and DO = 

independent of the civil. er 

fas fuficiently expoſed the claims of the 
antient bierarchy, he tells us, what an infinite 
difference there is between the eccleſiaſtical 
part of our conſtitution in thoſe days and in 
ours. He ſeems indeed to ſay, our preſent 
ecclefiaſtical — is not _ ect, not 
intirely Proteſtant : For to be perfectly Pro- 
— — he ſays, be no 25 in- 
capacity, on account of opinions or practices 
meerly religious, nor any courts of judicature 
but the civil courts. Some things he ſeems to 
think concerning tythes and fines want ſettling ; 
and when theſe things are done, he ſays, our 
ecclefiaſtical conſtitution would be compleat. 

I Dox'T pretend to criticiſe on fo able a 
writer as Mr. Os oN R. But I know there 
ae perſons who imagine, whilſt there is a great 
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increaſe of wealth and lands in mortmain, 
and advowſons daily purchaſing by ſpiritual 
corporations, as J affect to call them; the ec- 
cleſiaſtical conſtitution, as he calls it, is ſtill not 
ſo compleat as the ſtate of human affair 
would admit. | 


Bur Mr. OsB0RNz proceeds to 

that the dreadful — of the — 
with all its train of diſmal conſequences is 
at an end: That we are ſafe in our per- 

and properties, and in our ſouls too ; 
for thoſe theohogical ſcarecrous, hereſy and 
ſchiſm, are at an end too. This is very good 
news. I wiſh it may be altogether true, I 
think it would eaſe you of a great deal of 
trouble, and bring your work into a much 
narrower compaſs. But I fear Mr. OsBogns 
is ſo much taken up with politics, that he 
is not quite inſtructed in the ſtate of this 
matter. He can't think the plan laid down 
in the preface of the Copex is given up 
already ; nor will he, ſure, venture to 
the adherers to that ſcheme amongſt the bi- 
gots he talks of, I think I have heard there 
is a defence of it now juſt ready to be pub- 
liſhed. I think the author of it has 
power left to help forward its execution. I 
think I have heard of a Yythe bill thrown 
out by it; an ecclefiaftical court bill amend- 
ed away by it: They ſay that Dr. R. is not 
B. of G—, but that he is actually now in 
Treland. Pray be ſo good as to inform us 


the truth of theſe matters, or get Mr. Os» 
BORNE 
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BORNE to do it. For 1 know many friends 


of the government do not quite 
how — I am, 


urs, 


Rus Tick Douz ry ul. 


NUM B XXIX. 


— as nt 


A Letter to Dr. WaTERLAND, 
occafion'd by his Lift of Funda- 


mentals. 


_ 7 


— —_— 


— Hz — ſeria ducent 
In mala. 


Reverend Sir, 


LTH O you have claimed the high 

rerogative and extenſive power, of 
(*) fixing the terms of communion with the 
ſeveral denominations of 1 z and pre- 
tended to do mga — certainty ; 
and have thereby archdeacon of 
Middleſex into — and infallible pon- 


tiff: 
(*) p. 61. | 


Hos. 


S- 
- — —— —— ———————_ —— 2 _ 
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- tiff: yet as your power is ſtill diſputed, and 
not as yet fired by the freed n f 6 
act of parliament ; permit me, Sir, as a C 
ſiſtent Proteſtant, to enter my proteſt againſt 
ſo bold an uſurpation, and as an Old Mbig, to 
expoſtulate with you on the true high church 
unpoting and tyrannical ſpirit which you have 
herein diſcovered. 

Tux king, Sir, to whom you have ſworn 
allegianer, and whom you have ſolemmly ac- 
knowledg'd as —_— head of the church, 
is your proper biſhop, and the univerſal p. 
tor and overſeer of the church of England, 

The parti of Great Britain are his 
council, and by them the terms of commu- 
nion are already fixed : Terms, Sir, by which 
you mult he concluded ; and with which 
if any perſon complies, neither yaw. Sir, nor 
Dr. C—y, nor any clergyman whatſoever, 
can be. juſtified in refuſing to admit him to 
your communion (*) ; even though he ſhould 
not pretend to believe that the FATHER (*) 
is the PRINCIPAL perſon, and the Sox is 
the cy1ee perſon, concerned in the chriſtian 
covenant, You do indeed hambly conceive, 
you ney! fi: the terms of communion, for 
the feveral denominations of chriſtians 3 but 
you muſt purdom me, if I tell you that tho 
Lowe of Empland' have not annex'd ſuch a. 
Stine to the archdeaconry of Middleſov, 
nor ar yet ſubjected the crown te the mire; 
nex nude. the exorbitant diftates- of a fow 
con- 
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conceited bigots equal to acts of parliament. 
Church and king may 172 canonical lan- 
ge at a viſitation : But whilſt the 
ws of England remain, and the Britiſh 
ſpirit is not quite yoga ; you may be 
in imagination tyrants in temper, 
WA kings ſhall be Ss heads, and our 
laws ſecure every fai ſubjet from that 
opprefſive dominion which you fo plainly 
and openly wiſh for over their liberties and 
conſciences. PS 
Fox why ſhould I call by a milder name, 
that power you claim to fix the terms of com- 
munton with the ſeveral denominations of 
cbriſtians? To this you have not the ſhadow 
of a right as a miniſter of the church of Exg- 
land. Your commiſſion, Sir, produce it if 
you can, I am a ſort of @ church governor, 
you'll tell the world ; I am archdeacon of 
Middleſex. Allowed Sir. But how came the 
achdeacon of Middleſex to. conceive, that he 
had a right to fix the terms of commu- 
nion with the ſeveral denominations of chriſt- 
ans? Sir, Dr. Waterland is againſt the 
J archdzacon in this point: For, fays the 
Doctor, we muſt maintain truth and godlineſs 
in the face of the world, every man according 
tv bis abilities, and according to the flation 
wherein God bath placed him. Yours abilities 
and ſtation are the things you ſhould re- 
member; and how favourable ſoever an o- 
pion I may have of the former, yet as your 
lation, Sir, is but that of a preſbyter, among a 
(*) p. 62, | . fingle 
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fingle denomination of chriſtians, and con. 
fin d to a ſingle archdeaconry, tis very bum 
conceived indeed, that you can fix the terms 
of communion with all the ſeveral denomi. 
nations of chriſtians. 5, 260 
Bur, Sir, you'll forgive me, if I queſtion 
your abilities for, as well as right to, the 
exerciſe. of this papal power (); and take 
the liberty to hint to you, that as you have 
abſolutely. diſcarded the ſacred ſcriptures () 
from being the judge in fundamentals, and 
plainly aſſerted, that ſcripture doth not, ftrid. 
ly Heating, contain all fundamental truths, 
and that () expreſs texts of ſcripture may or- 
TEN MISLEAD us; ſo you have in that 
22 liſt of fundamentals which you 
ave ſet forth (*), ran into very dangerous 
aſſertions, contrary to truth and reaſon, the 
doctrine of chriſtianity, and the very article 
of that church which you have ſolemnly 
ſubſcribed. And, "30 
1. You reaſoning is very inconcluſive 
and fallacious, and you draw inferences from 
metaphorical expreſſions, tho' you allow this 
is () not fo clear @ ground to build an ar- 
ment upon, Thus, becauſe the chriſtian re- 
igion is repreſented under the notion of a 
covenant, you infer there muſt be a (*) four- 
der and principal covenanter ; and hence you 
infer farther, as a very evident point, that 
the exiſtence of a deity is a fundamental ar- 


tick, 
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tick, Jam not about to conteſt with you 
whether the exiſtence of a deity be not a 
fundamental article of the chriſtian religion; 
doubtleſs it is ſo of all religion, natural or 
revealed : But I am ſurpriſed that any chriſ- 
tan divine ſhould chooſe to reſt the truth 
ind importance of this article on an inference 
dawn from a metaphorical expreſſion. See, 
ir, how it would ſound in a like caſe. 
Ne kingdom of God, or the chriſtian religion, 
is like a grain of muſtard-ſeed, which a man 
int and caſt into his garden, and it grew, 
and waxed a great tree, and the fowls of the 
ar lodged in the branches of it. Hence, I 
ab infer, like you () that he firſt article 
t be conſidered in the affair of this muſtard- 
tree it the ſouer of this muſtard-ſeed ; for 
without this there could be no ſuch muſtard- 
tree as 1s here ſuppoſed, Hence it is evident, 
that the exiſtence 7 a deity is a fundamental 
oticle, This is your reaſoning ; and that 
jou were conſcious, that the chriſtian religion 
Wh not exactly anſwer to the notion of a 
wrenant, and needed ſome ſtrictures to clear 
l, evident from your ſending your readers 
Baron Puffendorff, (v) for the explication. 
It would have been natural for a chriſtian 
ine to have referred them to the word of 
bod. But you were afraid the expreſs text 
wid miſlead them, and therefore ſent them 
o the Baron as a ſurer guide than the in- 
Able Spirit of God. The ſame acute and 
$ ſt: 
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juſt method of reaſoning you purſue in 
drawing out ſeveral other of your fundamen- 
tals; and thereby ſhew how fit you are to 
be truſted with drawing inferences for the {. 
veral denominations of chriſtians. © 
2. Your fundamentals are fundamental 
_ repugnant ſome of them to the other, and to 
what you have taught in ſeveral places of 
your diſcourſe of fundamentals. Under a. 
ticle the firſt, you ſpeak of a founder and 
principal covenanter, without which, () you 
affirm, there could be no ſuch covenant as yu 
Suppoſe, viz. a covenant made with mankind by 
God the father. So that here you affirm, 
that the founder and principal covenanter i 
God the father. And yet, under article the 
4th, you expreſsly ſay, that the mediator i 
(*) the chief perſon of the covenant, unn 
whom our ſalvation depends. But if the found 
er and principal covenanter be, as he muſt 
be, the chief perſon of the covenant ; the 
aſſerting God the father to be the princip 
covenanter, and the one mediator betwe 
God and man to be the chief perſon of th 
covenant, is to affirm and deny that God tht 
father is the principal covenanter. 
AGAIN, in article the third, you aff 
that (4) the ſacred oracles are the charter i 
the foundation of the covenant, or at le 
(*) the only authentic inſtrument of conveyance 
And yet you evidently deny this, when 1 
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fert, that (7) the ſcriptures do not contain 
all fundamental truths ; that (*) that may be 
fundamental which the ſcriptures have not 
hund upon us under pain of damnation, or 
excluſion from chriſtian communion ; and 
that the importance of any doctrine, is not 
tn be judged of merely from the declarations 
of ſeripture concerning its neceſſity. Now 
if the ſacred oracles are the charter of found- 
ation of the covenant, they muſt declare to 
us what this covenant is, what God hath 
covenanted to do for men, and upon what 
conditions he hath covenanted to beſtow on 
hem the bleſſings he hath promiſed them. 
Otherwiſe you muſt allow, that that may be 
part of thè charter which is not contained 
nit; that a condition of the covenant, which 
the covenant hath not made ſo. And is not this 
goss ſelf- contradiction to affirm, that the ſa- 
cred oracles are the ſole charter of the chriſ- 
tan covenant, and yet deny that they contain 
ul the fundamental truths of this covenant ? 
the chriſtian religion be a covenant, and 
be oracles of God the only charter of it, 
nethinks, Sir, you ſhould remember that 10 
nun can diſannul or add thereto, And yet 
jou leave it as a matter at large to the ga- 
Knours of the church, (“) to draw out fun- 
Gnentals as often as they ſee occaſion, and 
badd to the charter and covenant of God 
t their liberty and pleaſure. | 
S 2 3 YouR 
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3. Your aſſertion under article 4th, that 
the mediator () is the chief perfor of the c. 
venant, is contrary to the whole doctrine of 
ſcripture, and a ſubverſion of the intire 
ſcheme of chriſtianity. Did our bleſſed $4. 
viour teach you this, when he faid, My fa 
ther is greater than I ? Or when he fad 
I can of my own ſelf do nothing: I ſh 
not my own will, but the will of the fathy 
' eohich hath ſent me? Or did you lean i 
from Paul, who ſays, that there is one Gul 
even the FATHER OF ALL, who is ABov? 
ALL, and in you all, and thro all; md 
who uniformly aſcribes our being choſen it 
Chrift, our predeſtination to e adüptim 
children, our obtaining the A of 0 
ns, and, in a word, our being bleſſed wit 
all ſpiritual bleſſings, to the riches of tit 
grace of the God and Father of our Lot: 
Jeſus Chriſt ? Review, I beſeech you, Ir 
your divinity ; and tho' you have reject 
ſcripture as the rule of your own fundamen 
tals, think not to impoſe on Proteſtants, 1 
fundamentals of chriſtianity, doctrines tha 
plainly ſubvert thoſe very fundamentals 
4. UxpR article the ad, you affirm 
doctrine of free-will to be a fundament 
verity, and thereby charge ſeveral of tho 
articles, which you have ſolemnly ſubſcribe 
as true, with being fundamentally etronecu 
I know, Sir, yon have very cautiouſly ex 
preſſed your {elf on this head, and aſſerts 


it 
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9. i= man only ſuch a freedom of will as is 


ient to denominate him à moral agent, 

to diſcern between good and evil, and 
dong which be pleaſes. But even this fi. 
ſciency of free-will, this aptneſs to chooſe 

or evil as a man pleaſes, is contrary to 
the articles you have ſubſcribed, and the ho- 
milies you have approved, as containing godly 
and wholeſome doctrine. The article of origi- 
zl fin affirms, man is of his own nature in- 
clined to evil, ſo that the fleſh luſteth always 
autrary to the ſpirit. The next article of free- 
wil is more expreſs, which faith, that Zhe 
condition of man after the fall of Adam 1s 
ſub, that he cannot turn and prepare him- 
f by bis natural ftrength and good works, 
tv faith and calling on God. Wherefore we 
have no power to do good works pleaſant or 
acceptable to God, Now, how is a man apt 
to chooſe good, who of his own nature 7s in- 
cined to evil, and who cannot turn and pre- 
fore himſelf to faith and calling on God by 
bus own natural ſtrength ? Is a man apt to 
chooſe good, who hath no power to do it? 
And is not the only aptre/s of a man's na- 
ture to chooſe good according to theſe ar- 
* an aptneſs neither to chooſe nor do 
it 
Taz godly and wholſome doctrine of the 
Homilies is exactly to the ſame purpoſe, and 
i poſſible more expreſs. In the ſecond ho- 
mily of man's miſery, we are told that, of 
aur ſelves we are nothing but finful, and 
S 3 that 
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that we are not able to cleanſe our ſelves, 
and in very expreflive metaphors, that of our 
ſelves we be crab-trees that can bring forth 
no apples ; that we be of our ſelves fach 
earth, as can but bring forth weeds, netths, 
brambles, briars, cockle and darnels. Now, 
Sir, what aptneſs can there be in that earth, 
which can but bring forth netfles and brand. 
les, to bring forth pinks and roſes ? What 
aptneſs in a crab-tree to produce any thing 
but varjuice? Verily, Doctor, tis godly and 
wholſome doctrine, that of our ſelves we be 
crab-trees tbat can bring forth no apple, 
without the ingraftings of grace. How isit 
then that you tell us, that the doctrine of 
free-will, as it implies an aptneſs to chooſe 
good or evil as a man pleaſes, is a funds 
mental verity, and that to diſown it is 1 
err fundamentally? Do our articles and ho- 
milies then maintain fundamental errors? I; 
it thus you ſeek the honour of our church? 
This your fincerity in your ſubſcriptions? 

I 1NTENDED to have gone farther, and 
ſhewn that ſeveral of your articles are an- 
biguous and obſcure ; and, what is yet worle, 
that you avow qo yon the very eſſence 
0 „even the diſtinguiſbing doctrines 
2 3 — But the 
defence of popery in your own terms, and 
upon the principles you have eſpouſed, Bi 
will be a curioſity that poſſibly I may think Wl 
worth a diſtin& paper. In the mean while, il 
pardon the freedom of an Oi Whig * : 
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Cinfftent Proteſtant, and diſdain not for once 
to take his advice. Review your a:ſeoure 
of fundamentals, and when you next repu 
liſh it, throw away your weeds and nettles ; 
and don't imagine you can thruſt your 
four. crabs down the throats of the laity. 
It is your duty to feed the flock with whole- 
ſome fruit, that may nouriſh them up to e- 
ternal life, 
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— QAuam venuſte ! quod dedit 

Principium adventens | —— 
| | TE RENT. Eunuch. 
SI R, | 


OU muſt have obſerved amongſt all 
animals, a great curioſity to in- 
quire after every ſtranger which happens to 
get among them. ee birds this is 
carry'd fo far as to be almoſt impertinent; 
ſo intenſe is their obſervation, and ſo clamo- 
tous their crigiciſm, that I have ſeen a poor 
aui, that has happen d to blunder into day- 
cht, moſt unreaſonably baited by theſe in- 
babitants of ſun-ſhine, before ſhe could re- 

„ Sn. 
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cover her natural ſtate of obſcurity. Digs, 
who are more civiliz d animals in this mat. 
ter, obſerve a more juſt decorum; fot tho 
they uſually make uſe of all ſenſes to exs. 
mine a new comer, they take their leave in 
a decent time, and commonly with à falu- 
tation after the Hortentot faſhion.” Amongſt 
mankind this curioſity is not wanting 
From the ſchool to the ſenate-houſe every 
one undergoes an inquiſition ; but none ſo 
ſevere as thoſe who entertain mankind with 
their labours : Even thoſe, whoſe works are 
given gratis weekly to the publick, have not 
been able to eſcape. I am fo affected with 
the fate I have ſeen Fournals and Courant. 
Gazetteers and Miſcellanies undergo, and the 
ingratitude of their readers; that I have r- 
ſolved in charity, to deliver one new writer 
of this kind from the common cataftrophe, 
and by a gentle criticiſm on the performance, 
reſcue it from ruder hands. The perfor- 
mance I have before me, Sir, is r 
The occafional paper upon the ſubject of re- 
gion and the x wt at er and the 
preſent attempts againſt them, No. I. ſheu- 
ang the true notion of liberty, and that i 
church eftabliſhment is not only no prejudit, 
but a real advantage to it. 2 
Ov author's judgment is to be admird 
in the choice of his words, even in the title, 
His changing the terms 1 H E church-eftabliſe- 
ment, by which he would be underſtood to 
mean the church of Exgland, attended m 
3 e- 


n 
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gefiaſtical juriſdiction and hierarchical 


powers, and perhaps not forgetting the can- 
dates recommended in the preface of the 
x, into that of A church eflabliſoment, in 
his promiſe to ſhew that it may be conſiſtent 
ih liberty: This is a very pretty fineſſe, 
and not injudicious. Nor does he leis deſerve 
commendation for his addreſſing his work 
to a very boneft gentleman, who has for ſame 
time lived out of town. His being very 
lane, will doubtleſs incline him to believe 
the repreſentations of our author-; and his 
difance er — — rue from 
any ill impreſſions otheriquarters. Had 
— ther addrefod himnſelf to one in the 
ſcene of action, where facts and books ane 
ommon ſuhjects of converſation, it would 
have been impoſfible to have fappolſed him 
witing ſeriouſly ; when the attempts againſt 
liberty are -reprefented as mere bug-bears, 
creatures of the brain, the fiction of gentle- 
men who have points to , Tc. Had 
his patron lived — ren brace have 
heard at leaſt, ' of a famous preface, 10 2 
more famous work; laying a plan, and re- 
commending the execution of it, to ſubvert 
the whole conſtitution ; to eſtabliſh an ec- 
cehaſtical juriſdiction, independent of the 
temporal ; to have ſpiritual courts ſend pro- 
libitions to our Judges, and'marry our child- 
ren for us. But, it ſeems, tis our happineſs 
that this was not wrote by our ſuperior in 
lle church, and that the author meets with 

no 
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n countenance in the ſtate (); elſe indeed, 
even our author muſt have own'd his cn. 
demnation juſt and reaſonable. Nor would 
this occaſional writer's boaſt of à toleration 
to Proteſtants have kept him in countenance, 
if he had wrote to one who was acquainted, 
that proſecutions were now carried on againſt 
diſſenters, for their educating their children, 
and with the threats which have been ſcat: 
tered round the kingdom. The inquiſition ( 
into the ſtate, numbers, and circumſtances 
of all men | whatſover, diſſenting from the 
church ; proteſtant diſſenters as well asothers; 
and particularly, whether they had in all 
things conform'd themſelves to law, and qua- 
lify'd themſelves to pray, or preach, or in- 
ſtruct youth according to law, would not 
have left him room to name even the word 
foleration. When the ſword is drawn, any 
man of this world, who is not a very hon 
gentleman, will be apt to think the aſſault 
begun; tho we may hope from our ſupe- 
riors in church and ſtate, that they will take 
effectual meaſures to prevent its ſucceſs. The 
body of this excellent work is chiefly fill 


) p. 13. ; | x Xt 
K 8 Amongſt other queries which have been hands 
about in ſeveral parts of the kingdom, theſe are ſome: 
Are there any proteſtant diſſenters in your pariſh? 
How many? what denomination Have the 
<< one. or mote meeting-houſes ? Are thoſe meeting: 
c houſes licenſed ? What are the names of their teach. 
« ers? And — was, Pm. qualified according to th 
act of indulgence ! ” with 
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vith cenſures on your ſelf, which makes 
me aſſured of its favourable acceptance from 
you, and hope will excuſe the more 
ally my want of ſeverity in my obſervations 
an it, He accuſes you in the firſt place, of 
having abuſed the greateſt men of the laſt 


nd preſent ages, who were the ſupports of 
the happy revolution, zealous defenders of 
our civil liberty, friends and members of 
the eſtabliſhed church, and at the ſame time 
deſirous the diſſenters ſhould enjoy a tolera- 
ton, This charge is a beautiful urprize on 

the reader in the beginning of the work ; 
niſes the attention, and our author makes 
: good uſe of it; for he carries you thro 
the whole work before he mentions any of 
the perſons you have abuſed. I was indeed 
2 little at a loſs what to fay for him, when 
| found they were Laud and Bancroft ; not 
that I ever diſputed thoſe great men to have 
been zealous defenders of our 'civil liberties, 
Ec. but I could not well tell how he came to 
reckon them the ſupports of the happy revo- 
lution, But I ſuppoſe our author being a 
little heated in his imagination, may conſider 
them revi d in the preſent age, and abuſed 
by you under the character of Whigs in ſtate, 
tho Tories in the church. - Tho' this may 
perhaps, by a ſeverer critic, be thought too 
great a luxuriancy of fancy for a proſe 
writer ; yet it ought to ſerve you 2 a 
caution againſt drawing general characters, 
which may ſometimes offend particular 
perſons. e Our 
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Our author's next charge is, that you haye 
eſented the meaſures taken for the ſuppont 
of & the whole, conſtitution in the odious ca. 
lours of tyranny and — 3. and th 
give the deeper wound, as deftrutive of the 
— rights of mankind, An ill-natured 
critic — have called this an anti- cli 
max, and hugg d himſelf as if he got the 
quinteſence of the bathos. How would 
rx 2 exclaim d So (would he have 
id) I e tyranny oppreſſion ar: 
wot erate — of the natural —— 
kind. But you, Sir, will conſider who are 
the readers this work is intended for ; and 
then you will be of opinion with me, — 
this is by no means an abſurd. expreſſion, 
Tyranny and oppreſſion are, in their language, 
not at all deftrudive of the natural rights 
of mankind, but rather real advantages to 
liberty. There's one thing I really myſelf 
know not how to account for, and that is, why 
our author ſhould be ſo much 8 0 
at any meaſures being repreſented as de- 
ſtructive of our natural rights, when be 
tells us in a very few pages after, that ue 
have none, that we have given them up 
by our entrance in ſociety; and ſo, he fays 
ſaid good Mr. Locke. 1 fear this is rade 
an incorrectneſs of a warm yy arg 
Being a little heated with the {cene, and 
Bading natural rights, like Mr. Bays's dead 
men, incumber - —— too much, he bas 
* 
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Our author has not thought fit to acquaint 
os what ſentiments or conduct, in the ſup- 
port of the uuboie conſtitution, you have thus 
vilified : So It remains upon you to examine 
vour ſelf, and make ſuch a confeſſion as 
may be ſatisfactory. But he has judiciouſ- 
ly enough avoided faying, what he meant 
by our whole conſtitution : For if he had 
explained himſelf to have meant only the 
executive and legiſlative powers, acting ac- 
cording to their —_— relations and au- 
thority, he would have been perhaps drawn 
into ſome diſpute before he could have fix- 
ed it home on you, that you had abuſed 
any meaſures which might conduce to their 
ſupport. And, on the other hand, if he had 
been more open, and told us, he meant e- 
very law, uſage and cuſtom, however made 
or obtain'd, and particularly, every branch 
of eccleſiaſtical power, whethet acknow- 
kdged, or contended for; every Form of 
worſhip now in uſe, every habit, geſture, 
or ceremony, which are at this day to be 
met with, in any part of our church ; he 
would have found ſome difficulty how to 
have reconciled the ſentiments and conduct 
of the good archbiſhop Tillhiſon, whoſe pie- 
ty, candour, and humanity, will render him 
dear to the friends of religion, truth, and 
kberty, with the ſupport of what he calls, 
the hole conſtitution, tho' reviſed by our 
good friends Laud and Bancrof?. 


I 
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I won'y, Sir, detain you longer with 
pointing out the particular beauties of this 
valuable work. What I have already ſhew'd 
you, will, I am ſure, recommend it to your 
peruſal, You will find the ſubſtance of it 
to be an argument to prove, That our na- 
tural rights are given up by our entrance 
into ſociety : t an eſtabliſh'd religion, 
whether true or falſe, Pagan, Mahometan, 
or Chriſtian, is beneficial to ſociety : That 
ſociety has therefore a right to determine, 
which of them ſhall be preach'd at the 
publick expence : That to 1 port that ex- 
pence and religion, there muſt be an eſtab- 
liſhment : That the church of England, 
therefore, as by law eſtabliſhed, is not on- 
ly no prejudice, but really adyantageous to 
liberty: That a toleration is indeed rea- 
ſonable for perſons that happen to differ 
in ſentiments from the majority; therefore, 
the A# of Toleration is a ſufficient indul- 
gence, and ſecurity to all perſons of what- 
ever denomination, that their civil liberties 
ſhall never be invaded on any pretence of 
religion. This piece alſo will inform you, 
that there are a ſet of men, that have points 
of their own to carry; who deſign to ſub- 
vert. our whole conſtitution, to root out the 
very name of religion and law, that they, 
by being conſider d as patrons of liberty, 
may carry theſe points ; and you will find, 
which is moſt extraordinary, that our au- 
thor has ſo warm'd his imagination wi 
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the fiction, that he is almoſt perſuaded 
that it is a reality, and that the ſubver- 
five ſcheme will effect. * which 
event he has wiſely provided, by aſſur- 
ing us, that in caſe any icular cir- 
cumſtances of our conſtitution will admit 
of advantageous alterations, he is for hav- 
ing theſe amendments propoſed and effected. 
()J Thus has this author join'd the ſagacity 
of the grifin to the. harmleſſneſs of the 
ve, Tam, SIR, 


Your old Friend, 
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Clament etiam familiter eccleha ſeptem ori- 
entales ad quas ſcribit Apoſtalus Johannes, 
et dicant, quid wobis fecimus fatres ? 
are CHRISTIANI cum CHRISTIANIS 
pacem habere non. vultis ? Quare in nobis 
CoMMUNIA SACRAMENTA reſcinditis? 

| AuGusT. 


HEN we conſider the excellency 
| and perfection of the chriſtian re- 
ligion, its ſuitableneſs to the — 
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af mankind, and that the obſetvation 9 
its precepts and ſublime rules of life ; 
— exactly calculated to promote the true 
dignity, and higheſt bappineſs of human 
nature; we muſt be deeply concerned ty 
fee the wiſe and friendly deſign of it in ſo 
rſe and ſhameful a manner defeated, 
the incxorable ſtiffneſs of 4:gotry, the in- 
fatuations of enthufiaſm, and the extravagan- 
cies of perty-zeal. It muſt, to a generous 
mind, be matter of very uneaſy reflection, 
that the fubſtantial principles of juſtice 
truth, and mercy, which are eternal law; 
of nature, and ſo ſtrongly inculcated by the 
gofpel, ſhould be infring'd and violated for 
the fake of the outward trappings and ins- 
ginary decorations of religion, and of crab. 
bed, incomprebenſible, confounding ſpeculation, 
And *tis natural to inquire, how two ſuch 
range things ſhould fo frequently happen, 
againſt the dictates both of revelation, and 
common ſenſe; as that piety,righteouſneſs,and 
chriſtian fimplicity of manners, ſhould be ei 
teem'd points of no moment, in compariſon 
with being orderly in trifes, and ſwallowing 
down the ſubtilties of metaphyfics ; and that the 
profeſſors of a religion, the genius of which 
1s mild and -amiable, breathing nothing but 
generoſity, peace, and moderation, ſhould 
have ſuch a fatal propenſity to ſplit and fil 
off in ” "gg, defying and excommunicating 
ea er. 
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lucation, incorporated into the mind, and 
improv'd and /iffen'd to a habit which make 
them inflexibly tenacious of, and zealous 
for, the principles they it imbib'd, as for 
acred and immutable truths. In others, it 
may proceed from pore, which appro- 
priates reſpect and honour to a certain ſet 
of opinions, and pours odium and contempt 
on the maintainers and abettors of oppoſite 
ſentiments, to ſecure a popular influence, and 
ngroſs the profits of orthodoxy. In others, 
vain, it ſprings from pride: And theſe, if 
you ſcruple to pay them the compliment 
of ſubmitting to their wiſer judgments, think 
themſelves grievouſly affronted z and come 
o this perfsſbþ concluſion, that fince you re- 
uſe to be ſo paſſive and obſequious, as to 
embrace the notions of chriſtianity which 
bey approve and authoriſe, you ſhall not 
de allow'd to be chriſtians at all. 

Bor there is nothing that can be ſo 
juſtly fix d, as the root of bigotry and nar- 
owneſs of mind, with reſpect to the body 
if the CHRISTIAN PEOPLE, (who 
me amus d and blinded by ſophiſtry, and 
mnag d by artifice) as ignorance of the true 
ature, uniform ground, and juſt extent of 
CHRISTIAN COMMUNION. And to 
ure and eradicate this evil, it will not be 
wugh to ſhew what is 4or0ng, and expoſe 
ie rules ; but they muſt be enabled to diſ- 
em what is right ; what is the ſure foun- 
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dation and law of chriſtian. fellowſhip, te. 
fulting from the very nature of the thing it. 
ſelf, and preſcrib'd by the goſpel ; and what 
the univerſal cement, to link together the 
leſſer ſocieties of chriſtians, and form of all 
one aggregate, well compacted, and: reguly 
body. When this is clearly determin d, rg 
merit will be the ground of eſteem and 
brotherly affection; and not no/irums, ulim 
ambiguities, or an agreement in ound and 
ceremonies : It may likewiſe be hop'd, that 
ſpleen and faction will in a great meaſure 
ceaſe ; and together with theſe impoſſtion a 
conſcience, inflam'd and violent controverlis, 
unſcriptural and oppreſſive terms of commu- 
nion, ſchiſins, teſts to enſnare the honeſt and 
ſcreen hypocrites, and perſecution whole gent. 
leſt operation is by negative d:/couragements 
and brands of infamy. And when thek 
offences are remov'd, chriſtianity muſt ap- 
pear all amiable and divine, in its naty 
beauty and harmony, and beneficial influet- 
ces; and the juſtice and honour of civil 
SOCIETIES Will be more conſpicuous ali 
unblemiſh'd, and their ſtrength and orde 
more inviolably ſecur'd, 

WHETHER it muſt be reſolv'd into tit 
vanity and childiſhneſs of human. reaſon, ( 
ſprings from paſſion, indolence, and the nat 
row views of private intereſt, I know not 
but the fact is certain, that the plaineſt and 
moſt important truths have had the hal 


fortune to be moſt warmly diſputed ; . | 
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have been embarraſs'd and puzzled to a pro- 
digious degree, and cover'd over with thick 
darkneſs, by the high-/train'd jargon, the 
nce diſtinctions, and evaſive arts of the con- 
tending parties. What are prime and ef/en- 
tial verities, on which all piety, virtue, and 
true happineſs depend? What is the fandard 
of right ; and wherein conſiſts the main 
ſallance of religion? Theſe are the queſtions 
that have diſtracted the ſentiments of man- 
kind in all ages; and it has often happen'd, 
that truth, and right, and religion, have been 
dl loſt in the ſcuffle, But fince chriſtianity 
commenc'd, the ferms of communion have 
keen the grand engine of diſcord ; and no- 
thing has ſo violently ſhock'd the church's 
ace, and rent it into ſuch infinite minute 
and outragious factions, full fraught with 
ſtubborn pride and inveterate reſentment, as 
tte attempts that have been made to explain 
Is conſtitution, and ſettle its order and unity. 
and yet notwithſtanding all the ſtorms that 
morance and an exorbitant zeal have rais'd, 
ad all the confuſion that theſe debates have 
faſion'd, I think I may modeſtly venture 
b aſſert, that there are three things relating 
b this ſubject (which, if they were allow'd, 
wuld entirely prevent all future altercations 
wout it) that are obvious almoſt to com- 
non ſenſe, — Iſt, That there muſt be ſome 
d and certain rule for the communion of 
nſtans ; or otherwiſe, the thing itſelf is 
prcicus and arbitrary : It is a mere ro- 
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manitic and utopian ſcheme, that can exiſt 
no where but in the prolific imagination 
of dreaming enthuſiaſts. — 2dly, If this rule 
be not clear as well as determinate, eafily un- 
derſiood as well as juſtly ſtated and defin'd ; 
nothing can reaſonably be expected, but that 
the church of Chriſt muſt always be a rude, 
ſtraggling, jangling, unconcerted rout, with- 
out union or diſcipline. 3dly, Nothing 
can be the univerſal condition of chriſtian 
communion, but what is abſolutely neceſlary 
to denominate a man a chriſtian, / 

SUPPOSE the thing we were ſpeak- 
ing of, was the communion of sEcTs and 
PARTIES, conſidered as ſuch, or as diftin- 
guiſhed from each other; in that caſe it 
would immediately be allow'd, that their 
diſcriminating ſentiments and cuſtoms muſt 
be the proper qualification. In order to ner: 
Arian communion, the nature of the thing 
itſelf declares it to be neceſſary, that we em- 
brace the Arian creed; in order to mere A. 
thanafian communion, that we aſſent to the 
creed of Athanaſius ; in order to mere Cal 
viniſtic communion, that we allow the pecu- 
liar ſcheme of Calvin: For this is only ſay- 
ing in other words, that if it be propoſed 
to eſtabliſh a ſociety, conſiſting of none but 
Calviniſts, the natural means of ſecuring the 
end in view is to take care, that all who are 
admitted as members be really Cabuims; 
otherwiſe, it will be a mix d ſociety, and 
not confin'd to a particular denomination ; 
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which is diametrically oppoſite to the plan 
lid down. And tho" ſuch unwarranted 
and factious affociations ſubvert the funda- 
mental conſtitution of the chriſtian church, 
and are an infinite ſcandal to the goſpel ; 
yet the general ground of arguing is the 
fame, with reſpect to the juſt and neceſſary 
terms of chriſtian communion : For by an 
exact parity of reaſoning, when we ſpeak of 
the communion of CHRISTIANS, conſider'd 
as ſuch, or of chriſtians only, nothing can 
be requir'd or inſiſted on, without deſtroy- 
ing the very ſuppoſition here made, but 
what is an eſſential and indiſpenſable part of 
true chriſtianity : Or take it thus ; what- 
ever conſtitutes the chriſtian character muit, 
of conſequence, determine the right to com- 
nunion. | 

—AnpD what is it, that gives a juft title 
to the name and character of a CHRISTIAN? 
—— Is it eſpouſing the principles of any 
particular ſociety, or diviſſon of chriſtians ? 
Is it agreeing with them in a belief 
of the ſame articles, an obſervance of the 


Tituals, in the ſame forms of diſcipline, or 


modes of worſhip ? This preheminence and 
honour can't be afſum'd by the pureſt church 
upon earth, not by the brighteſt ornament 
and ſupport of the reformation, without an 
implicit claim of infallibility; which all 
Proteſtants have ſolemnly renounc'd as a 
high ſtrain of preſumptuous pride and inſolence, 
without the leaſt foundation in ſcripture, and 
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directly againſt reaſon, and experience. 
Or if a man is not abſolutely tied down to 
the articles, creeds, and canons of any parti. 
cular church; is it neceſſary to denominate 
bim a chriſtian, that he ſhould form a right 
and exact idea of every part of the revela- 
tion of the goſpel ; of every fact, inſtitutian, 
and defrine contain'd in it? Far be it from 
us to infinuate, that the God of eternal 
wiſdom, juſtice and mercy, governs his 
creatures with ſuch ſevere and inflexible 
rigor : For if this be the caſe, not a fingl 
per/on, profeſſing the religion of Chriſt, can 
have ſuch evidence of his chriſtianity as he 
may ſafely confide in, nor the {lighteſt n- 
tional hope of /a/vation. — How then, it may 
be aſked, ſhall we come to a right know- 
ledge of the 77variable ground of chriſtian 
communion ? To which, I anſwer thus; 
the neceſſity of virtue and a fincere piety, 
to form the chriſtian character, is beyond all 
diſpute ; and with reſpect to principles of 
faith, the only part of the inquiry that hath 
any difficulty attending it, St. Yahn has given 
us the moſt compleat ſatisfaction we can 
reaſonably deſire, in the following paſſages: 
WurosoEveR all eonfefe that Feſus is the 
fon of God, God dwelleth in him, and he in 
God *; and again, wROoSORE YER bekevetb 
that Feſus is the Chriſt, is born of GodF.— 
If theſe words have any real determinate 


* x Joh, iv. 15, + Chap. v. 1. 
meaning, 
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meaning, the grand controverſy about the 
eſentials of chriſtianity is y nents a= 
decided, and this is the reſult from the whole: 
That all who believe that Feſis is the Chriſt, 
and fincerely endeavour to underſtand the 
revelation he brought from heaven, and act 
agreeably to it, are good chriſtians; and of 
conſequence (the connection between theſe 
two having been already ſufficiently prov'd) 
ure intitled to the charity and fellowſhip of 

Tais being a ſubject of the utmoſt im- 
portance to the peace and proſperity of the 
chriſtian church, it muſt be worth our while 
to perſue it further : By ſhewing, that 
a union and ſtrict fellowſhip amongſt all 
true chriſtians, notwithſtanding leſſer differ- 
ences, is much better adapted to promote 
the intereſt and honour of chriſtianity, than 
the contrary contracted ſcheme; — by point- 
ing out the vaſt advantages of adhering to 
this rule of cathokc communion, to truth and 
virtue, and the rights of ſociety ; and the 
unavoidable confufions and miſchiefs intro- 
duc'd by departing from it ; — by examining 
the principal arguments urged in favour of 
bigotry, and the narrow communion of im- 
poſing and church-dividing $ECTARIES 3 — 
and, by natural and proper reflections, apply- 
ing the whole to the preſent ſtate of chri- 
ſtianity among our ſelves. I may, therefore, 
treat more at large of theſe things hereafter; 


than which none have a ſtronger claim to 
T 4 % the 


ſtian, of an uniform ſteady Proteſtant, or 1 
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Wuis in a particular manner, I ſhall make 
which he has advanc'd in the ſecond 
a. 


in the main, little more than Hobber s creed 


1 AM diverted from perſuing the ſubjed 
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the regard and zeal of a wiſe, generous, and 
good man, of an honeſt and peaceable chi. 


true friend to liberty. 
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Eft enim lex nibil aliud, nifs recta, et a m- 
mine deorum tracta ratio, imperans lo- 
neſta, probibens contraria. C1CERo, 


of chriſtian communion by a piece lately 
publiſh'd intitled, The Occafional Paper, upm 
the Subject of religion, and the church ga- 
bliſhment, and the preſent attempts againſi 
them. This writer having attack'd the OLv 


no other apology for troubling the reader 
with ſome general remarks on the ſcheme 


to prove the importance of a religious eftabli/ 
ment to civil government; which ſcheme is 


reviv'd, for making religion an implement 
and engine of ſtate, | T 
| ; HE 
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IRE ſubſtance of what this writer has 
I ſhall give in his own words. 
Pe importance of religion to civil government 
can be diſputed by no reaſonable man; and 
the ſame arguments convenience, and order, 
and peace, which prove the — of reli- 
gion in general, will alſo conclude for the 
tabliſhment of ſome one particular form of 
it; — this particular form, is that which 
the magiſtrate, upon due inquiry, ſhall judge 
t be moſt agreeable to the will of God, and 
emſequently moſt conducive to the virtue and 
happineſs of the ſociety. So that this 
s the reſult of the whole: That the ma- 
riſtrate's religion, which will always be 
reſum'd to be choſen upon due inquiry, 
muſt be the eſtabliſh'd religion, for every 
reaſon of convenience, and order, and peace, 
which proves the neceſſity of religion in gene- 
al. Upon this ſcheme in favour of a reli- 
zious eſtabliſhment, the following obſervati- 
ons naturally occur, 12 | 
iſt, THAT if the ſame arguments of con- 
wemence, and order, and peace, which prove 
the neceſſity of religion in general, will al, 
anclude for the eſtabliſhment of the magiſ- 
rates religion; it muſt neceſſarily follow, 
that religion in general, and the magiſtrate's 
notion of religion, are of equal importance to 
the peace of government, and the happineſs 
af mankind in ſociety : For if the magiſtrate's 
notion of religion be not of equal importance 
vith religion in general; tho the argur —_ 
0 
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mould be atlow'd to hold good for the eſta 
bliſhment of religion in general, if we wen 
infallibly ſure what it was, it would by n 
means conclude for the eſtabliſhment of the 
mapiſtrate's religion. But, 

Adly, So far is this argument from termi. 

nating in the point propoſed, that it deſtroy 
itſelf ; and if it proves any thing, it mul 
prove beyond diſpute, that contradifim 

may, and ought to be eſtabliſh'd : For if t 
be neceſſary that the judgement of the cinil 

magiſtrate ſhould be the eſtabliſh'd religin 

in any particular country; and this neceflity 
ariſes, not from peculiar circumſtances, but 
from the very nature and end of ſociety, s 
this incautious writer raſhly ſuppoſes ; the 
opinions and deciſions of the governing powen 
muſt, by the fame kind of neceſlity, and 
founded on the very ſame reaſons, be the 
eſftabliſh'd religion of A L L countries. And 
as tis ſcarce poſſible, but that the ſentiments 
of magiſtrates, as well as thoſe of ſubjech 
will differ, and be inconfiſtent with each o- 
ther; tis a moſt direct and unavoidable cot- 
ſequence, that upon principles of reaſon, and 
for the order and ſupport of government, both 
truth and fallbood ought to be eſtabliſn d 
But tho' this would be a natural inference, 
if the whole of the reaſoning in the Occaſſona 
Paper was ſolid and concluſive, it is liable 
to an object ion of a quite different kind; 

and that is, 7 
dy, 
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zdly, T Ar it daes not ſo much as prove 
that cbriſtiauity 4t/elf aught to be eſtabliſh d. 
For let us conſider * jr argument — 
Religion, in general, is of importance to ciui 
quernment ; therefore, chriſtlianity ought to 
te eſtabliſn d. Or thus : --- Religion in ge- 
rral, on account of its importance to. ci uil 
grernment, ought to be eſtabliſh'd ; therefore, 
dritianity aught to be eſtabliſh'd, Every 
me mult ſee that this is hurry ing to a conclu- 
fon, before the way is fairly prepar d for it. 
There is one neceſſary link wanting in this 

pretended chain of reaſoning ; and to make 

i plauſible, this propoſition ought likewiſe 

to have been prov d, that That religion, 

which is of importance to the ſecurity and 
nain ends of government, can't fubfijt with 
ut the belief and profeſſion of chriſtiani- 
: For if it may, the inference is evi- 
lently ſtrain'd and unnatural ; and the whole 
fabric falls to the ground. Suppoſe, then, it 
ſhould be objected, That natural religion 
conſiſting in tbe belief of God's being and 
providence, of a future ſtate of rewards and 
junſhments, and the immutable obligations 
F virtue and piety; ſuppoſe, I ſay, it 
ſhould be objected, that theſe things conſti- 
ute the whole of religion, ſo far as it has any 
relation to the welfare and order of ſociety ; 
Flat anſwer could this writer make to it? 
Would he deny the propoſition itſelf? --- He 
nuſt then be obliged to produce ſome other 


ftrines, diſtin& from the general principles 
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of morality and natural religion, that have an 
immediate connection with the ſtrength: and 
fupport of civil government.-—Or'would 
rather chooſe to reſt the matter here, thy 
chriſtianity contains the moſt exaciſ and gr. 
fe# ſtem of the religion of nature; and 
for that reaſon. ought to be eſtabliſh'd? Let 
us ſee what can be made of the 
upon this foot. Thus it muſt' be tated: 
Natural religion, or religion in general, % f 
importance to civil government; but the 
chriſtian doctrine contains the moſt perfe 
feheme of natural religion; and therefore 
What follows from hence? — nothi 
more than this, that the chriſtian ſyſtem f 
morality and natural religion ought: to be 

eſtabliſh'd, —— All beſides is inference with- 
out premiſes, This will plainly appear, if 
we — force of the — tore 
inſtance, and ſubſtitute ſocial virtue in the 
place of religion. The importance of ocul 
virtue 70 civil government, can no more bt 
diſputed by a reaſonable man, than the imprr- 
tance of religion; and the | ſame , 
of convenience, and order, and peace, thut 
prove the neceſſity of ſocial virtue in gener, 
will alſo conclude for the eftablifhment of ſont 
particular principles and ſcheme of it. Nov 
the chriſtian religion has propoſed the 50 
and moſt rational; therefore, ALL the doc- 
trines of chriſtianity, whether they havean) 
thing to do with /ocial virtue or not; ther- 
fore the doctrine of the trinity; 


\ 
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articular — of church- government, 
0 N esbytery, or independency, ou t 
7 Glare — therefore, in —— 
ay thing, whatever the magiſtrate thinks. 
jryper, ought to be eſtabliſh'd,” There is one 
thing more, that muſt by no means be 
omitted, which is this, that in both the 
caſes that have been mention'd the chriſtian 
ſtem is fitteſt to be eſtabliſh'd, not merely 
on account of its being the chriſtian; but 
tecauſe tis the beſt em of ſocial virtue, 
ind of the religion of nature. I am not 
now affirming, that there are no ſolid and ſub- 
ſantial grounds for making the goſpel a re- 
ligious eſtabliſhment ; but only ſhewing, that 
the argument, which the occafional writer has 
advanc'd to prove this point, is weak and in- 
ſufficient. 

THERE is another obſervation neceſſary 
to be made, to do full juſtice to this author's 
merit; and that is, that his principal argument 
s an inſolent and ſcurrilous invective againſt 
the church of England, as it defends its conſti- 
ution on ſuch principles only, as will equally 
! WY juſtify ALL the eſtabliſh'd religions in the 
Wy world. Tis a truly catholic argument in 
cone ſenſe, 7, e. tis calculated for every climate; 
and will have full as much weight in the 
wouth of an idolatrous heathen prieſt, as when 
t comes from the pen of one, who calls him- 
| ſelf a member of a chriſtian or a proteſtant 
church. In JA AN or CHINA, the impor- 
nce of religion to civil government can be dij- 
, | F puted 
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puted by no reaſonable mm; and tbe ſame ty. 
guments of convenience, and order, and pears 
which prove the neceſſity of religion in genera} 
will alſo conclude for the eftabliſhment of ſins 
one particular form of it: The magiſtr att has 

upon principles of reaſon [or univerſal princi. 
ples, that reſult from the very nature and end 
of government] à concern in the religion of thy 

community; he has the right of n 
that particular form of it, which be, um 
due inquiry, ſhall judge to be moſt agreeable h 

the will of God, and conſequently moſt condu- 
cive to the virtue and happineſs of the ſociety: 
And thus the religion of Confucius, as it may 
be incorporated into the conſitution and pub 
he laws; and the Japane — — 
whatever it be; are compleatly vindicated. 
But what true ſon of our excellent chureꝶ cin 
bear, without a generons reſentment, to ſec 
her honour laid in the duſt, and her ſaered 
prerogativesdebas'd and redue d fo low, as tobe 
put upon a level with the vileſt and moſt perni- 
cious impoſtures? Can nothing more be ſaid for 
eſtabliſhing the worſhip of the true God, than 
for that of demons and fictitious deities? For e- 
ſtabliſhing the religion of Chr;f, than for the 
ſenſual and enſlaving ſuperſtition of Mahomet? 
For the ceremonies of the church of England, 
than for thoſe of a Mahometan moſque? 
If an enemy to our ecclefiaſtical conftitution 
was hir'd ſecretly to undermine it, he could 
not, I think, have taken a more effectual me- 
thod, nor have done it with greater 12 
an 
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ind contumely, than by borrowing, this au- 
tors defence of it. Let me add, that an 
ugument which only concludes for an e- 
ſabliſhment in general, is no juſt defence of 
my particular eſtabliſhment : For there muſt 
te rules and boundaries of right and. wrong 
with reſpe& to eſtabliſhments, as there are 
in all other matters. And. therefore, tho it 
hould be allow'd, that one kind of eſtabliſh- 
ments may be right, friendly to religion, 
and conſiſtent with the immunities and. pri- 
ileges of men and chriſtians ;. tis very poſ- 
fble, for all this, that every eſtabliſhment, 
that is actually form'd. throughout the whole 
world may be wrong, diſhonourable to 
religion, and an incroachment upon li- 
be 


Bu T the Occafronal Paper, beſides this 
ſhrewd and maſterly vindication of eſtabliſh 
ments in general, contains ſeveral other cu- 
nous conceits : One or two of which I ſhall 
lghtly touch upon. It tells us, that rhe 
ehabliſhment of a religion, gives us a legal 
property in it, and that it becomes one of 
ur civil rights. — An eſtabliſhment gave 
our forefathers juſt the ſame legal property in 
PorERY; and thus popery became one of their 
avil rights; and therefore, to carry on this 
author's fine thread of reaſoning, it was fit that 
the ſame laws, which convey d to them that 
property, ſhould protect them in the enjoyment 
ef it. To repeal thoſe laws, which were ne- 
ſary to its preſervation, was to repeal the eſta- 

bliſhment.. - 
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bliſhment. — And what then? was there any 
miſchief done by this? Ought popery to ham 
continued till in poſſeſſion, as a ſtanding 
curſe on the nation, becauſe it was once ga. 
Bliſd d, and by that means made a legal pre. 
perty, and a civil right? If it ought not, but 
on the contrary, the repeal of theſe laws wa 
Juſt and neceſſary; that any other laws were 
made with a defign to guard the eſtabliſhment, 
is, in itſelf, no reaſon, why they may not 
likewiſe be repeal'd. 

Wr are farther told, that an opinion, 
that the laws relating to the eccleſiaſtical 
part of our conſtitution are unrighteous, it 
an opinion that muſt certainly affet the 
' ſociety, And what is the uſe that be occa- 

ona writer would make of this? He deſires 

we would but apply this truth to the diſſenters 
having a ſhare in the adminiſtration, and then, 
be thinks, we muſt be convinc d of the unru- 
fonableneſs of ſuch an attempt. In order to 
ſee whether ſuch an application be right, or 
not, I would firſt apply it, without deſigning 
to inſinuate that the caſes are exactly parallel 
to the inguiſition, that pretended ſpiritual 
court, or, to ſpeak more properly, helliſh 
tribunal, which is a part of the ecclefiaftical 
conſtitution in Spain and Portugal. Is an 
opinion, maintained in thoſe Countries, that 
this ecclefiaſtical part of the conſtitution is un- 
rigbteous, an opinion that muſt certainly affet 
the ſeciety, or is it not? If it be not, why 
ſhould an opinion of the like nature, be fo in. 

| te 
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WE terpreted in England, or in any other nation ? 


And if it be, all men of common humanity 
who think the moſt barbarous cruelties that 
were ever practiſed on account of religion, 
an infringement of the rules of juſtice and 
mercy, muſt, according to this author's ar- 
gument, be excluded from a ſhare in public 
es, wherever the inquiſition is eſtabliſh'd. 
And this excluſion will not be a mere point 
of policy, but right and fit in its own nature, 
3 the excluſion of the diſſenters is ſuppos d 
to be, upon the very ſame principle. 

THAT tyrants and oppreſſors will actually 
encourage ſuch only, as approve of AL . 
the laws which they have enacted, tis na- 
tural to expect; but that a legiſlature 
ovGHT NOT to favour and allow the full 
tebts of ſubjects to the beſt men and the beſt 
chriſtians, only becauſe they judge it neceſ- 
ary, that bad parts of the conſtitution 
ſhould be alter'd and amended, is a contra- 
ation to common ſenſe.—-Should it be ſaid, 
tat the laws, which the diiſſenters complain 
d, are not a bad part of our conſtitution 
anſwer, that the inguiſition, to which this 
gument equally extends, muſt be allow'd, 
ly every Proteſtant, to be a bad part of the 
terleſiaſtical conſtitution of Spain and Por- 
gl; and therefore the conſequence I have 
dawn from this author's argument, is entire- 
j Wu And this abſurd and monſtrous 
wnlequence proves the argument itſelf to 
be lard, F | 

U 1 
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Ir it be aſk'd farther, whether every cot 
ſtitution is not authoris'd to take all prope 
meaſures for its own preſervation and ſec 
rity? I anſwer again ; that if it be a gy 
conſtitution, it may righteouſly and fairly 
fend itfelf : if it be a bad ona, it can haw 
no more right to ſupport itſelf, than it hu 
to form itſelf into what it is. The on 
queſtion therefore is, whether particular la 
are equitable, or not : If they are, they & 
ſerve to be maintain'd ; if they are not, tl 
ought to be repeal'd.----And to aſſert the cu 
trary, is to make law the ſtandard of right 
and not right, as in reaſon it ſhould be, the 
ground and foundation of /aw. 


rd dr dh di od welded 
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STIR, 
Bx G leave to offer to the public, thi 
your paper, a few thoughts on religio 

liberty and the right of private judgmen 
which is a point of the greateſt importand 
in the world, 

| RELIG10Vs 
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REL1G10Us liberty has the ſame founda- 
on with civil liberty ; both are founded in 
ſonal property. As civil liberty ſuppoſeth 
right in every perſon equally to his life, 
ith the comforts and neceſſaries of it, given 
the author of nature, which are not with- 
it forfeiture to depend on the will of any 
her perſon ; ſo religious liberty ſuppoſes a 
zht in every perſon equally to judge for 
{ef [according to the abilities and oppor- 
nities which God hath given him] in mat- 
n of religion; and upon that judgment to 
m thoſe ſentiments, and embrace that re- 
pious ſervice, which he thinks to be moſt 
eptable to the deity. On which account 
gion is plainly a perſonal property, but 
ferent from civil property in this ref] 
ut it cannot in any caſe he at the diſpoſal 
mother, be ever forfeited or juſtly taken 
y ; becauſe it is an inviſible property, 
pefting only the mind and conſcience, 
din which we are ſubject unto God alone, 
r tryer and ſearcher of hearts. 
lr is evident therefore, that no one can 
ge for another in matters of religion, as 
civil property; and that it is neceſſary, 
at religion ſhould be the reſult and deter- 
ation of every one's own judgment, and. 
t of another's : whence it follows, that 
gion, merely as ſuch, cannot be the ſub- 
K of human laws; nor can be enforc'd by 
7 vilible ſanctions of rewards and puniſh- 
Kits, All that human laws can juſtly do, 
+ 5 


2 
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is, to injoin the worſhip of God in genen 
according to the knowledge men have of hi 
will, whether natural or reveal'd ; and to en 
force the moral duties of religion, relating 
to the peace and well-being of ſociety; bu 
they have nothing to do with the particuly 
opinions or ſpeculations which men may forn 
to themſelves in religion, and in which the 
may differ from others, any farther, than 
theſe may immediately affect ſociety, or 
terfere with the rights of it: But fo far: 
any opinions are mere matters of religio 
and conſcience, they are the unalienable pr. 
perty of thoſe who hold them, and for which 
as already prov'd, they are, and can be juſt 
accountable to none but God. Whence far 
ther, it muſt be concluded, that all impoſi 
of matters of religion, merely ſuch, by tl 
authority of human laws, is an unjuſt uſu 
pation and tyranny over conſcience, 4 
an invaſion of the prerogative of God, 
only ruler of conſcience, and object of is 
ligion. | | 
AND this unjuſt and tyrannical impoſito 
of matters of religion, merely ſuch, by ti 
authority of human laws, is properly and: 
lone the eſſence of popery. It is a mi 
to think, that the errors of Papiſts are g 
pery, any more than the errors of Luther 
and Calviniſts are ſo. All denominations 
chriſtians are fa/lible, may err, and do 
and there are as groſs abſurdities maintain d * 


Proteſtants as by Papiſts : So that if * 
3 | | c0 
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liſted in erroneous opinions merely, there 
would be Lutheran and Calviniſtical popery, 
Ne, as well as Roman. | 
popER then does not really conſiſt in 
ry errors at all; and there may be popery 
here there may be no errors ; but 
bes truly and only conſiſt in the papal power, 
in the tyrannical impoſition of matters of 
gion (whether true or falſe) upon the con- 
ſiences of chriſtians, by human laws, en- 
faced with the ſanction of rewards and pu- 
mhments, * 
Tu is truly, eſſentially, and alone, is po- 
ery; and may be exerciſed either in natural 
r revealed religion. For Paganiſm impos d, 
s Pagan popery ; and chriſtianity itſelf, which 
$a true religion, if impos'd by laws on 
thoſe who have not, or think they have not, 
ficient evidence of the truth of it, would 
te Chriſtian popery ; and therefore, much 
nore is it popery thus to impoſe upon chri- 
tans, as eſſentials and fundamentals of chri- 
ſanity, matters which are not declared or 
wpht in thoſe ſcriptures, which are agreed 
g be the rule of chriſtian faith, and wor- 
p. | 
As in a ſtate of natural religion it is 
fiery, or a tyrannical invaſion of the pro- 
ey of reaſon and right of judgment there- 
j, to inſtitute, and by force of human 
wws impoſe, any thing as matter of religion, 
wich is not evidently agreeable to reaſon, 
the dictates of natural conſcience, nor 
U 3 can 
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can be proved to be the divine will; [fon 
which impoſition all pagan ſuperſtition 
idolatry have proceeded] ſo in the ſtate 
revealed religion it is popery, and deifyin 
human power, and ſetting it up in the pl 
of God in the temple of God, and a yiol 
tion of chriſtian liberty, to impoſe hun; 
traditions or fallible interpretations of {cj 
pture for the rule of faith, and the matter 
chriſtian worſhip and communion ; [when 
all the abſurdities, ſuperſtitions and idolatri 
of the church of Rome proceed.] 

ALL real chriſtians do, and muſt agree 
that as there is but one faith, and one cath 
communion of ſaints, fo there i; but one 
or foundation, viz. the inſpir d ſcripture, t 
build this faith and communion upon. At 
as all who believe and profeſs the chriſtian 
ligion have a right to this communion, 
they muſt have a right to it on the terms 
their being chriſtians, or on the conditir 
requir'd in ſcripture, without any other be 
ing impos'd upon them; and every impoliti 
of what is not plainly and expreſsly declar 
and requir'd in ſcripture, is an evident depart 
ure from the rule of faith and communi 
and a /chi/m made in the body of Chr 
the church. 5 

Ir ſcripture (as is agreed) is a rule at a 
it is, and cannot but be, intelligible and] 
in all points in which it is a rule, or wi 
are made neceſſary by it, to obtain the beneii 
of it: It muſt be as plain in all fundamen 
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and neceſſary articles of belief and practice, 
x God the fountain of wiſdom and truth 
could make it, or thought fit to make it; and 
therefore, for any men to pretend to make it 
plainer by their interpretations, and to make 
their ſenſe by impoſition of it equal to the 
mle itſelf, is really — reyealed religion 
out of God's hands into their own ; is teach- 
ing his infallible Spirit to ſpeak more wiſely 
and plainly than he has done; and inſtead of 
owning God to be the only father, and Chriſt 
to be the only lord and maſter of chriſtians, is 
taking upon themſelves to be both maſters and 
fathers ; and in conſequence, is to make the 
divine word void and of none effect, and to 
eſtabliſh their own in its ſtead. 

AnD this impoſition is not the leſs unjuſt, 
whether the matters impos d be true or falſe; 
add is equally wrong whoever is the impoſer, 
and with whatever degree of power, or pe- 
ralty, the impoſition is enforc'd. For ſince 
God has not appointed any infallible guide 
(belides his own Spirit in the revelation of 
the goſpel) in matters of religion, to whom 
be has commanded us to reſort to know his 
will, and to obey his inſtructions ; ſo altho' 
what is taught by learned and good men, as 
their ſenſe of ſcripture, may be and often is 
true, yet as it may be alſo falſe, they can 
taye no right to impoſe it; nor can any be ob- 
lied to profeſs it, who do not think it truth. 
do that he matter impos d being true or falſe, 
i; equally an invaſion of chriſtian liberty, and 

U 4 breach 
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breach of the rule of chriſtian faith and 
communion. +. 4 De 
Ir plainly follows again, that if imp. Ml rip 
fition is right or lawful in any perſon, or in 4: 
any degree, it muſt be equally right and law. ol 
ful in every perſon and in every degree. The Wl th 


Papiſts, by this reaſoning, have the ſame right 
to impoſe the particular doctrines of their 
church, as Lutherans, Calviniſts, &c. have 
to impoſe theirs ; and the Papiſts haye the 
ſame right to impoſe them with the de. 
gree of power and penalty which they think 
neceſſary to enforce them, as the Lutheran, 
Catviniſts, &c. have to impoſe their-peculir 
doctrines with that degree of power and pe- 
nalty which they think neceſſary to enforc: 
them ; whether the degrees of impoſition, 
or the degrees of enforcing power and penalty, 
are more or leſs in the one and in the other; 
and there is no ayoiding the concluſion, that 
if it be lawful or right to impęſe, in the leaſt 
degree of temporal penalty, pofitzve or ga- 
tive, it is lawful and right to go on, and impoſe 
in every or the higheſt degree of temporal pe- 
nalty. And farther, it will follow by the 
fame reaſoning, that whatever power of in- 
poſition Chiiſtiang rightly have or claim, Ma- 
hometans and Pagans have the fame over all 
within the reach of their impoſing power, 
whether they be Turks, Jeus, Infidels, ot 
Chriſtians ; and thus this impoſition of mat- 
ters of religion, which is the eſſence of po- 
pery, makes not only all the different deno- 
1 . minations 
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minations of Chriſtians equal, but all the re- 
jgions in the world equal alſo ; becauſe a 
fight to impoſe, implies an obligation of obe- 
lence to the impoſition or impos d matters; 
otherwiſe, it is a right to do or impoſe no- 
thing, 7. e. a right and no right. | 

Tn E unavoidable important concluſion, 
which follows from the preceding diſcourſe, is, 
that the church hath not an impoſing, but 
merely an inſtructive power; and that in or- 
er to preſerve true religion, that which is 
the only rule and foundation of it ought 
to be kept and maintain'd unvaried and invio- 
able; and fo, that the expreſs ſcripture-doc- 
tine and forms (which alone can be eſſential 
and fundamental to chriſtians) ought to be the 
only doctrine and forms of chriſtian faith 
and worſhip, and the only terms of chri- 
ſian communion and fellowſhip. By this 
method, and by no other but this, all ſcbiſin 
and hereſy will be prevented or remov'd ; for 


there can be no ſcbiſin where all chriſtians 


on the expreſs conditions and terms of ſcri- 
pure ; and there can be no hereſy where no- 
thing is impos d or profeſs d, but what is de- 
dard in, and taken out of it. 

LASTLY : As this method is unqueſtiona- 
by right in itſelf, and tends moſt to the glory 
of God and his Chriſt; to the advance- 
ment of true religion and godlineſs, and to 
the peace and union of chriſtians with one 
mother; fo it is highly worthy the conſi- 

Sol deration 


zree to hold communion with each other, 
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deration of all chriſtians, and eſpecially af 
the governors of every church; nor does it 
_ derogate from any reafonable or honourable 
power, which church ever claim'd 
can claim. It makes God and Chriſt, with 
their Spirit, the only rulers of conſcience, 
and objects of our faith; and leaves an in- 
ftruftive power in the hands of the church, 
to advance in chriſtian knowledge and prac. 
tice all its members, by ſetting forth cate- 
chiſms and public inſtructions, and pro- 
viding able and pious miniſters; who, by 
their pure preaching of the goſpel, and the 
example of their godly lives, may much 
omote both the knowledge and virtue of 
the other members of the church commit- 
ted to their care ; and be the means of the 
propagation and increaſe of true religion, 
and of the happineſs of mankind, both 
here and hereafter, I am, 


SIR. 
Your's, &c. 


NUB. 
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NUM B. XXIV. 


— — 


Clament etiam fimiliter ecclgſiæ ſeptem orien- 
tales, ad quas ſcribit Apoſtolus Johannes, 
et dicant, quid vobis fecimus fratres ? 
Quare CHRISTIANI cum CHRISTIANIS 
pacem habere non vultis ? Quare in nobis 
CoMMUNIA SACRAMENTA reſcinditis ? 


AUGUST. 


The Point of CuRISTIAN COMMUNION 


| further conſidered. 


Have endeavoured, in a former paper 
on this ſubject, to ſtate and explain the 
terms of chriſtian communion in general ; 
and the ſum of the argument may be re- 
duc'd to the following heads.-----1ft, That 
there muſt be ſome determinate and certain 
rule for the communion of chriſtians ; or 
elſe there can be no foundation for diſput- 
ing at all about it, and 'tis impoſſible we 
ſhould ever know whether we are right or 
wrong,--2dly, That the univerſal condition 
of chriſtian communion can, in the _ 
0 


; 
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of the thing itſelf, be nothing more, than 
what is abſolutely neceſſary to denominate 
a man a chriſtian ; or, in other words, no- 
thing can, in right, be inſiſted on, as a qua- 
lification for the communion of chriſtians 
conſider d as ſuch, but what is an eſſential and 
indiſpenſable part of true chriſtianity. The 
whole queſtion therefore is brought to termi- 
nate in this point.—-What it is that gives a 
fair and unexceptionable title to the name 
and character of a chriſttan.----Upon which 
account, I have attempted to ſhew, (3dly) 
from expreſs paſſages of the new teſtament, 
that beſides a regular and virtuqus life, 
(which is of immutable importance under 
every religion, that is of divine original) 
nothing farther is wanting to make the 
character of a chriſtian compleat, than the be- 
lieving that Jeſus is the Cbriſt; or, which con- 
vey'd the fame general idea to the Fews, the 


fon of God. And thus it appears, that a pro- 


feſſion of chriſtianity demonſtrated to be ſin- 
gere by an habitual courſe of piety and tem- 
perance, of righteouſneſs and beneficence, 
gives every man a full title to the name 
of a chriſtian ; and by the inſeparable con- 
nection of theſe two things with each other, 
to the charity and fellowſhip of all ofber 
chriſtians, : 
ex us now take a ſhort view, for 
ſetting the. matter in a ſtronger light, of the 
conſequences that follow from the contrary 
ſcheme, which are theſe ;——That chriſtian 

| communion 
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communion is a mere CHIMERA, of which 
there is no uniform invariable ſtandard; that 
the only foundations for it are uncertarn con- 
jeffure, and the infinite variety of human 
errors and prejudices ; and all the orders re- 
lating to it of arbitrary impoſition : Again, 
that a man may be a chriſtian, and yet not 
have a juſt claim to the rights and privileges 
of a chriſtian ; and on this foot, all the ob- 
ligations of morality and ſocial virtue may 
likewiſe be ſubverted : for it may with as 
good reaſon be affirm'd (and indeed it has 
been inſinuated, of late, by ſome h writers of 
this ſtamp) that as a man, he has no claim 
to the common benefits of humanity, to the 
natural and unalienable rights of mankind.--- 
And to mention but one abſurd conſequence 

more, it unavoidably follows from theſe 
miſes, that 'tis neceſſary to chriſtian commu- 
nion, that a perſon be of a particular ſect, 
or denomination of chriſtians ; and yet the 
thing talk d of is not the communion of 4 
particular ſect of chriſtians, but of chriſtiant 
in general : So, that upon this wild ſcheme, 
tis chriſtian communion, and not chriſtian 
communion ; tis unfathomable myſtery ; 
—— a labyrinth of endleſs confufion ; —— 
a contradiction, that deſtroys itſelf. 
Wu Ar, therefore, I have ſhewn to be 
the conſtitution and appointment of the 
goſpel, for regulating the communion of the 
chriſtian church, the fame is the only rule 
that reaſon can approve of, or vindicate ; nor 
can 
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can it be more neceſſary in general, that cer- 
tain terms of chriſtian communion be fix d 
and preſcrib'd, than it is, that this particular 
rule be inviolably obſerv'd ; becauſe there re. 
mains, upon no other ſuppoſition, an 
ble ef chriſtian — If ro dy 
conſent to model ourſelves according to the 
ſcripture plan, we may preſerve the affection 
and mutual regard of brethren, and ſecure 
the moſt amiable and beneficial union, @ union 
of hearts, and intereſts; tho' we can't all agree 
in opinion, or attain to one fze and ſhape of 
underſtanding. But if we take the liberty to 
frame terms of communion, diſtindt from 
what the goſpel has fix d as eſſential to chriſti- 
anity ; and allow the /ame right to others, 
which we aſſume to ourſelves; amidſt ſuch 
inconſſſtent pretences, and univerſal uſurpati- 
ons of power, maintained and exerciſed juſt 
as fancy and partiality direct, we muſt for 
ever deſpair of harmony and peace : This muſt 
make the condition of the chriſtian church, 
like Hobbes's ſtate of nature, a ſtate of anar- 
chy and war. And beſides, as a ſy 
either of right or wrong ſentiments, in 
points of belief and practice, can never be ex- 
peed, while men have ſuch different capaci- 
ties and advantages; ſuch different educations, 
paſſions, and' intereſts; it can't be imagin d, 
that this, which is next to impoſſible from the 
very frame of human nature, and the ſtate 
and circumſtances of the world, is a neceſſary 
qualification for that ſolemn office of chriſtian. 
communion, 
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communion, which is always repreſented and 
enforc'd as an UNIVERSAL duty. Or if 
we alter the caſe a little, and conſider this 
great act of our chriſtian fellowſhip under the 
notion of a privilege ; what reaſon have we to 
believe that Chriſt has ordain'd that any of his 
fithful ſervants ſhould be debarr'd from it, 
for mere involuntary errors in other points, 
that have no immediate connection with it, 
and don't interfere with its liar deſign 
and uſes? If it had been our ſaviour's real in- 
tention, that other things ſhould be requir'd 
25 terms of church-communion, beſides what 
xe neceſſary to conſtitute a true chriſtian, 
they would doubtleſs have been particularly 
frecify'd ; or at leaſt there would have been 
lome plain general rules relating to them; 
that they might not be liable, as they no 
ue, to eternal diſputes. But as there is an 
abſolute filence in this reſpect, as to all the 
feculiar ſentiments and uſages by which chriſ- 
tans are diſtinguiſh'd from each other ; this 
; the ſtrongeſt preſumption imaginable, that 
the author of our religion did not deſign 
that any of them ſhould be inſiſted on. 
Axp now having largely explained what 
z the general law. of chriſtian communion, 
from the nature of the thing itſelf, and the 
expreſs conſtitution of the goſpel; I ſhall 
briefly recommend it from another topic, 
which is this: that tis the moſt effectual me- 
thod to advance the honour. of our holy reli- 
don, and is much better adapted to promote 
ö its 
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its cauſe and intereſt, than the contrary op. 
nion is, or can be. And — iſt, Tis an emi. 
nent and ſignal honour to chriſtianity, that it 
lays the chief ſtreſs on SiNCERITY, moe 
than on the juſteſt ſpeculations, and the ut. 
moſt exactneſs in external and inſtituted du. 
ties; and inculcates that, as the only neceſſi. 
ry recommendation to the eſteem, friendihip, 
and communion, of our fellow-chriſtians 
which intitles to the favour of Ged, and the 
rewards and bleſſings of eternity. — Tis 
vaſtly more honourable to chriſtianity to ſup- 
_ poſe, that all thoſe, who in the zemper of 
their minds are qualified to receive and im- 
rove, in a proper manner, the privileges of 
the goſpel, — rigbt to — of — 
than tis to aſſert, that they are excluded upon 
no foundation for it in the reaſon of the thing, 
but by a mere arbitrary appointment. — In 
much more honourable to chriſtianity, that 
there be @ general eaſy rule for the communi- 
on of all chriſtians ; than tis to give ſuch an 
account of it, as leaves it on uncertain nd 
terminable principles, and conſequently to 
humour .and prejudice. — Again, whatever 
naturally tends to promote peace and concord, 
muſt redound more to the honour of our reli- 
gion, than that which has a direct tendency 
to create animoſties and divifions. Now the 
latter are the neceſſary conſequences of nar- 
rowing our communion, more than a regard 
to fincerity, and common chriſtianity, requires. 


| Such a conduct begets ſhyneſs and m 
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of affection, jealouſy and mutual diffidence ; 
it inflames the paſſions, heightens prejudices, 
and maintains a -= of oppoſition ; in con- 
ſequence of which, chriſtianity is brought 
into contempt, — and thereby weaken'd; — 
and on this account likewiſe, that the profeſ- 
{ors of it acting on ſuch principles, inſtead of 
conſidering themſelves as united. by one general 
intereſt, and bearing one grand character that 
ought to ſwallow up all leſſer diſtinctions, 
will be apt to perſue ſeparate views, and ſup- 
port factions againſt each other; but chiefly, 
and above all, as the common cauſe of virtue 
and religion is likely to ſuffer, by having leſs 
eſteem and regard paid to it than are paid to 
mere notions, forms, and rituals, which are 
at beſt but appendages, fences, and helps to 
TRUE RELIGION, 

SHOULD it be objected to what has been 
lad, that, by allowing a promiſcuous commu- 
nor of all fincere chriſtians of different names 
ad ſentiments, truth is in danger of being 
ſypreſ#d ; and the primitive chriſtian princi- 
plesand practice may, in the end, be /off, in 
lome points of great importance : Twill be 
natural to reply, that if there be any weight 
it all in this objection, it lays a ſure founda- 
tion for all ſorts and degrees of impoſition: 
for the primitive chriſtian principles and 
p:Qice are juſt of that importance (and 10 
re) to particular perſons, and chriſtian ſo- 
deties, as they apprebend them to be of: If 
ltcrefore the ſociety, to which I belong, have 

TR a a right 
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a right to make their principles, from the opi- 
nion they have of their importance, ſtated 
terms of church- communion; ſo has anther 
ſociety — tho' their principles are directly 
poſite; nay, ſo has every ſociety, — be 
principles they eſpouſe true or falſe, honour. 
able to chriſtianity, or the moſt infamous 2. 
buſes and corruptions of it. And can any 
thing like order, any advancement of truil, 
any real ſupport of religion, reſult from hence: 
Tis impoſſible. But in the room of theſe 
advantages, we muſt expect jarring and in- 
confiſtent terms of communion ꝙ all forts; 
injury and oppreſſion without meaſure ; and 
breaches of peace without end. 

I $MHALL conclude this eſſay with two fe- 
flections, of which the application is eaſy, 
and the uſe plain and obvious. And — 
iſt, As it muſt be allow'd, if the premiſe 
which I have laid down are true, that to make 
the communion of chriſtians a mixt and he- 
terogeneous communion of nfidels, rale, 
and libertines, is an extreme of /atitude on 
the one, hand ; ſo 'tis equally clear, that to 
contract it into the particular communion ot 
Calviniſts, or Arminians ; of the kirk of Scit- 
land, or any other national church; is an ex- 
treme of narroumeſi on the other; And to 
make that holy action, which was only defignts 
to be a teſtimony of our faith in Chriſt, and 
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fellowſhip with one another as chyiſtian, Wil in 

and with the catholic church; to make it, 1M q 

ſay, the mark, or fign, or ſeal, of an gtzrt: þ 
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ment to any human eccleſiaſtical conſtitution, 
b putting a new and ſtrange face on primitive 
and apoſtolical chriſtianity. The firſt of 
theſe profanes ; the ſecond debaſes; and the 
laſt quite perverts the original inſtitution. — 
2dly, As it farther appears from what has been 
advanc'd, that a man may have a right to com- 
munion in the chriſtian church, who ſcruples 
th: terms impoſed by particular churches ; 
and as he may be a good man, a good mem- 
ber of ſociety, and a good chriſtian too in the 
higheſt and moſt perfect ſenſe, tho he diſlikes, 
and refuſes to comply with, canons and cere- 
monies of human eſtabliſhment ; it neceſſarily 
follows, that there can be no reaſonable 
ground, either on the general principles of 
r!1igi0n, or on thoſe of a juſt and honeſt po- 
icy, to exclude him from the civil advanta- 
res and honours of a chriſtian community: 
For what other neceſſary qualifications can be 
propoſed (or what greater ſecurity can be 
gen) for his diſcharging well and faithfully 
ay public truſt, provided his abilities are 
qual to it; beſides thoſe of his being an up- 
ght man, a good ſubject, and a conſcientious 
chriſtian? — His being for or againſt the 
uſe of particular ceremonies, his being zealous 
for eprſcopacy, or presbytery, or any other 
form of church-rule, and diſcipline, are evi- 
(ently remote and foreign points; in which the 
ntereſts of civil government, and of conſe- 
quence, the rights of a ſubject, are not near 
þ much concern'd, as they are in the plainneſs, 

| 2 or 
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or gaudineſ of his dreſs, the ſimplicity or 
luxury of his diet, and his prudential rules 


for family oeconomy. 
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To the OLD WHIG. 
— Davus /m, non OEdipus. Tx, 


STR, 

HE propoſition of repealing the teſt- 
act is ſo commonly the ſubject of dil 
courſe, that an Ola M big can no longer be filent 
on that head; and tho many of your former 
diſcourſes on the right of private judgment, 
and the injuſtice of civil incapacities, on ar- 
count of religious opinions, Cc. may have 
been wrote with a view to the caſe of our 
brethren the proteſtant Diſſenters; yet we er- 
, In a more particular manner, that you 
will ſhew the equity of the attempt, and the 
| reaſonableneſs of making it, in the approach- 

ing ſeſſion of parliament. 
As I converſe chiefly amongſt thoſe who 
call themſelves 7/þ1gs,1 have ſeldom heard the 
juſtice of the caſe diſputed : But I have met 


with ſome, who pretended to be well irs 
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he great, and would be underſtood to ſpeak 
at ſecond-hand, or, as the vulgar term it, 
to reaſon miniſterially, who fear this ſtep will 
make the Diſſenters obnoxious to the church: 
They have heard of great numbers of Papiſts; 
they have been very buſy of late; made 
many converts; we can never be too watch- 
ful againſt popery ; this affair may produce 
unhappy diviſions; it will end in breaking 
the Vh1ig intereſt ; and what is worſe, may 
diſtreſs the adminiſtration, Theſe, with a 
few emphatical ſhrugs, have been the weighty 
objections I have met with, againſt the Diſ- 
enters inſiſting on the enjoyment of their na- 
tural rights; which, for want of better, I 
will take the liberty to conſider : not be- 
cauſe I imagine them to have ever been 
countenanc'd by any perſons in power, but 
becauſe the apprehenſion of it may give a 
damp to that ſpirit of liberty, which has 
begun to exert itſelf. | 
No man of ſenſe can, in earneſt, fear 
that our excellent church, which has diſtin- 
guiſh'd herſelf as much by her ſpirit of meek- 
neſs and charity, as by the purity of her doc- 
tine, ſhould be offended that a real tolera- 
ion ſhould be given to her proteſtant brethren, 
ad eyery degree of perſecution put an end to. 
Neither can it be any offence to the truly 
pious clergy, that the myſteries of our reli- 
gion ſhould be ſacred only to the uſes for 
which they were inſtituted, and themſelves 


te deliver'd from the diſagreeable dilemma of 
1 a dminiſtring 
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adminiſtring the ſacrament of the Lord's 
fupper to the openly debauch'd and intem- 
perate, or to be liable to be undone by at. 
ons, in caſe of their refuſal, 

THE argument from the danger of 
is equally weak; and indeed I can't think 
that it can be imagin'd, without great injuſtice 
and indecency, that a law made to prevent a 
Ern prince from giving power to thoſe of 
' his own perſuaſion, is neceſſary to ſubſiſt 
after the acceſſion of the illuſtrious houſe of 
Hanover. But let the Papiſts be never ſo 
many, and the danger of their increaſe never 
ſo great, it can be no reaſon for the continu- 
ance of the teſt-a&t; becauſe they are not 
reſtrain'd by their religion, from taking the 
ſacrament after the manner of the church, 
but are incapacitated by the oaths of ſupte- 
macy, Sc. | 

Nxz1THER can diviſion be ſuppoſed na- 
turally to ariſe from taking away the marks 
of diſtinction, which, ih reality, tend only 
to create heats and ſchiſm. And I have as 
oft heard it urg'd as an objection to the in- 
tended attempt, that it would ruin the intereſt 
of the Diſſenters, by uniting many of them 
to the church, as that the admiſſion of diſen- 
ters into our church would occaſion any dif 
turbances amongſt its members. 

THz ſuppoſition of its breaking the Whig 
intereſt, was to me quite unintelligible. | 
concluded, that the weight of the dz/ſenter 
was doubtleſs very conſiderable, and — 
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they muſt have been very uſeful to us; that 
ery favour ſhewn them, muſt be a means 
to unite them to us, and conſequently to 
ſtrengthen, rather than break the V hig inte- 
reſt, I therefore went to one of theſe minute 
reaſoners, to find out how he could imagine 
this attempt would break the Yþ:g intereſt, 
[Il tell you how, ſays he: Theſe Diſſenters 
will make this attempt to repeal the teſt to 
be itſelf a teſt : They ſeem to be extorting a a 
confeſſion from the perſons to whom they 
ply for affiſtance, whether they are indeed 
the Whigs, the patrons of liberty, the patri- 
ots they call themſelves; and they ſeem to 
think, every man they approach will imme- 
dately, like Satan at the touch of Iburiel's 
ſpear, betray himſelf, and blaze out in his 
proper colours; and they will treat the 
perſons who can't in point of prudence com- 
ply with their requeſt, as politicians, politic 
for themſelves only, as —_—_ their country 
only for an opportunity to plunder it more 
ately, as corruptors or corrupted, as conſent- 
ing only for their own profit, or oppoſing 
only from their reſentments.---He would have 
zone on, but I ſtopt him, by telling him, 
that the Diſſenters reſentments, however high 
they might riſe on other occaſions, could not 
be fear d on this; for that all Fb:izs would 
unite on this occaſion, and exert themſelves 
in their favour, Pray, who told you ſo, fays 
be, with a look which he aſſumes when he 
would put on an air of importance? My 

| X 4 reaſon 
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reaſon, ſaid I, tells me, that no perſon de- 
ferves the name of a Whig, who will prefe 
any little views of his own, to the intereſ 
of his country and the liberty of mankind 
I am ſorry, Sir, ſays he, you know mankind 
ſo little; but, perſued he with an air of cold. 
neſs and contempt, this is a very ungrateful 
return for the favours the Diſſenters have re- 
ceiv d. FavouRs! faid I, of what king? 
When my friend, inftead of anſwering, 
left me with that fort of abruptneſs which 
proceeds from having ſaid too much, and ye 
wanting to ſay more; and made me reſled, 
that if indeed higgiſin meant no more than 
a faction, perſuing the views of ambition 
and avarice, there might ariſe diviſions which 
would effectually break their intereſt; thut 
the Whig in poſſeſſion, as Mr. Osborne call 
him, would be oppoſite to the Mig in en. 
pectation; the Whig in poſſeſſion would be a 
zealous for keeping up every diſtinction 
which may obſtruct the way to preferment, 
as the Whigs in expectation would be to r- 
move them. But whatever little views may 
influence ſome few mean men, I can't pe- 
ſuade myſelf to believe the M higs to be ſode- 
generated from the ſpirit of their fathers, 5 
to give any countenance to ſo unworthy an 
aſperſion ; and queſtion not but we ſhall { 
an unanimity and activity on this occaſion, 
worthy of the cauſe and character we aſſume. 
TRE ſuppoſing that this attempt may 
diſtreſs the adminiſtration, muſt be treated a 
merely 
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de- merely chimerical. This adminiſtration has 
eſer been ſup by Whigs, and are not a- 
reli ſhamed of owning the principles and cauſe 
ind of liberty: Every acquiſition of the V big,, 
indi is therefore ſtrengthening their hands, and 
making their adminiſtration ſecure and eaſy; 
25 it inlarges the number of friends, ſecures 
their affections, and defeats the ſchemes of 
the adverſary. From whence then ſhould 
they be diſtreſs'd ? As for their avow'd ene- 
mies, their enmity can't be increas'd ; as for 
ſecret ones, they are moſt dangerous whilſt 
conceal'd, Ay! but we are told, there is 
a kind of amphibious creature, a motley 
animal, @ Tory. in church, tho a Whig in 
fate: This mungrel may be angry, and do 
miſchief, 

I IMAGINE. ſuch a creature, a mere 
fction; too great an abſurdity to have an 
exiſtence : But if ſuch a creature could exiſt, 
its character would be too inconſiſtent. to 
enable it to do. miſchief. 

IT could have no power I mean of its 
own; it muſt be hated by all parties, and 
truſted by none. All the influence ſuch a 
creature is eapable of, is being the canal of 
preferments, or the tranſmitter of pecuniary 
rewards ; and even thoſe muſt loſe much of 
their intended weight, by paſſing thro' ſuch 
a medium. wi day 

Wr may therefore be aſſured, no ſuch 
creature, however .it may be diſpoſed, will 
eyer be able to diſtreſs the preſent admini- 
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ſtration; as it never has been, nor can ever hope 
to be, truſted by them; unleſs they ſuppoſe 
the adminiſtration covets the character op 
clown's miſtreſs in Shakeſpear, who had more 
hair than wit, more faults than hair, but 
more money than faults. I am, 
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HuGo DE Buco. 


To the Oro Waris. 


STR, b beet 
OU have lately very much entertain'd 
your readers with the different ſpecu- 
lations of two very ingenious writers; 
of them, I dare ſay, true and hearty friends 
to liberty; on a very nice branch of that 
argument, which, I think, is not abſolutely 
determin'd, nor given up on either fide. 
The inquiry is concerning the right of ” 
(191 
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vi] magiſtrate to take cognizance of any o- 
ions, receiv d or maintain d by any of the 
members of ſocierꝛ. | ; 

My preſent deſign is, not to decide this 
queſtion one way or the other; much leſs 
toanimadvert on the reaſonings that have been 
o fairly and judiciouſly advanced on each 
ide of the debate; but only to offer ſome 
obſervations which ſeem to me founded up- 
on truth and reaſon, relating to this inquiry, 
perhaps not altogether new, but which may 
tk made uſe of and improv'd to what pur- 
woſe they may ſerve. N 

My firſt obſervation is this; That if the 
magiſtrate has a Tight to try and puniſh burt- 
ful opintons (as they are call'd) he muſt needs 
have a right to try and puniſh all that he 
links are injurious to ſociety ; and they will, 
n every one's account, be of all forts, moral, 
religious and civil; or, rather all ſuch opinions 
will be deem' d civil only: For none, I ſup- 
poſe, will pretend to eſcape, by ſhewing, 
that their opinions are not civil, but moral 
only, or religious. And indeed, who will 
ay, that atheiſm, infidelity and hereſy, are 
not highly injurious to ſociety, and not to 
be carefully watch d and puniſh'd, by every 
rghbteous magiſtrate, be he civil or ſpiritual ? 
and yet, I fear, this reaſoning will ſoon e- 
et and juſtify an inguiſtion, and muſt there- 
- remain a very great difficulty in this 

me, | 
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In the next place, let it be oonſidered, that 
the force and effect of pinien, can only | 
in proportion to mens Honey; and 
all laws made againſt any opinions, can be 
intended only againſt hone/t men that hold 
them ; for no ather ſort of men can be in- 
fluenc'd to action by principles. And yet i 
would look a little aukward to ena, that ng 
boneft man ſhould hold ſuch and ſuch opinion, 
The truth is, that good or bad principles a 
have no effect but upon hone/t minds; and 
therefore may ſerye or hurt ſocieties when 
embraced by ſuch : but the ſociety has a n. 
medy againſt all bad effects when they 4 
pear in action. Beſides, rewards and. puniſh- 
ments cannot affect opinions ; they can neither 
add to, nor take from, their evidence. They 
may ſerve to perſecute and torment honelt 
men about them, and ſo rather ſpread them 
by creating oppoſition and zeal about them, 
as experience ſhews ; but can never prevent 
AGAIN : Nothing is more evident, than i i 
that paſſions and inclinations are more preva- Will to 
lent and hurtful to ſociety, than opinions of BN n 
any fort can be; becauſe the. generality e WY li 
govern'd by them: And yet none ever pre- ti 
tended to make laws againſt them, till they Wi t. 
broke out into action; and every one thinks F 
himſelf and his property ſufficiently ſecured Bi f 
by thoſe laws which puniſh the offences BY | 
that their indulgence may produce; tho he Will " 


is pretty ſure he is ever ſurrounded by _ " 
W 


I 
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abo are no otherwiſe reſtrained from exe- 
ating their deſires. Thus covetouſneſs, im- 
tity, injuſtice, and the like, tho' never ſo 
openly avow d, or gloried in, the ſource of 
ll diforders and injuries, have never been 
rohibited by laws till the actions have ap- 
zeared, It would indeed be abſurd to fu 
poſe theſe paſſions and inclinations taught 
ind profeſs'd, becauſe no evidence could poſ- 
ibly be brought to maintain them as opinions; 
tut could they really be propagated that way, 
| ſe not how they could come under legal 
reſtraints, till the injurious actions were per- 
form'd, But to add one obſervation more, 

Ir opinions themſelves are not to be brought 
o the teſt, and puniſh'd by the magiſtrate, 
then the diſcovering or propagating of ſuch o- 
pinions cannot be cognizable. For if the o- 
pinion be not ſo detrimental as to require 
prohibition z the increaſe of it, which is the 
worſt conſequence that can follow, ought 
tot to be prevented by the magiſtrate ; unleſs 
tis to be puniſh'd only, when he thinks it 
too prevalent : A very uncertain and dangerous 
ule of procedure, Every honeſt man is ob- 
lied to propagate his opinions, in propor- 
ton to their apprehended importance; and 
they can only prevail as they appear true: 
For, conſidered as beneficial, they cannot poſ- 
ibly prevail as opinions (reaſon being the on- 
ly poſſible evidence of trutb) but as excite- 
nents of inclination to actions; which are, 
nithout diſpute, cognizable ; and therefore 


men, 
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men, who deſign to bring about action Ind 


conformable to certain opinions, or otherwiſe 
ever conceal or diſcover them, only as it may 
ſerve that purpoſe, and to ſuitable perſons, 
not as truth, which is fit only to excite a fey 
honeſt and faithful men, but as points of int. ll! 
reft, where they may be moſt likely to take W'" 
effect. Therefore, this ſort of teaching, or "| 
rather exciting, is not eaſily come at, till i 
breaks out into ſome manifeſt intention or 
overt act; which is again out of diſpute. 
IT remains, I think, that whatever may be 
fairly interpreted to be an action, or intentin 
to act, contrary to the rights and intereſts 
of the ſociety, is cognizable by the civil ma. 
giſtrate, and is properly his care to prevent, 
Opinions, as ſuch, cannot poſſibly affect ſo- 
ciety, nor be treated as actions. How fir 
the teaching and propagating ſome ſort of 
opinions, may be accounted intentions ot 
excitements to action, depends, in great mez- 
ſure, upon what has been ſaid, and muſt be 
left to be determined by equitable judges. 
To be ſure, thoſe actions which would molt 
hurt the ſociety, and which are attended with 
the moſt fatal effects, are ever to be molt 
ſtrictly guarded and watched againſt, by the 


laws and magiſtrates, to their moſt remote 
intentions and deſigns; and others, leſs in- 
jurious in their proportion. This has always Wl 
been the judgment and practice of all go- WI? 
vernments, to protect and defend the molt 
public lives and properties in the foie 

an 
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nd moſt effectual manner; and to provide 
ainſt all perſonal injuries and abuſes, in 


9 


coportion to the real damage apprehended. 
un this is juſt and 88 be the 
wie of determining intentions and actions: 
The particular inſtances of which, I will 
not enter upon at preſent, but leave to more 
aperienc'd judges. I am, 


SIR, 


Dur humble Servant, 


PHILALETHES. 
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"Exe 0s dd, d. are N dryallly — 
n Epict. Ench. 
STR, 


FPICTE TUS, to ſhew the neceſſity 
© of a conſiſtent and uniform behaviour, 
pes us a fatyrical picture of the 

polite character; and compares thoſe be 


«calionally vary their opinions and manners, 
ing their judgments by the ſentiments of 


2 
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others, or at ſecond-hand, to monkeys, mi 
micking the actions of men; and conclude 
concerning every perſon, who departs from 
his real character, and aſſumes a fictitiou 
one, Gn d 74 v ie, that he is, as we fiy 
a fellow that has nothing in him. 

Wx may therefore reaſonably conclude c 
every perſon of any conſequence, that thei 
conduct will be conſiſtent and uniform, whe. 


ther it is good or bad; and from a knoy. p 
ledge of paſt actions, form a probable judy. * 
ment of the future. ” 


From hence it is, that I hope you vil, 
inform your readers, what is to be expetted 
will be the conduct of every conſiderable 
perſon, in the intended attempt to explain, or 
repeal, thoſe laws which are objected to, by 
our proteſtant brethren, the Diſſenters. 

I IMAGINE, ſuch an inquiry would 
be as uſeful as entertaining ; as it would 
ingage many perſons to be active on this 
occaſion, who ſeem to be in a ſtate of indo- 
lence, not to be ſhook off, but by great 
hopes of ſucceſs. 

As the eyes of the Whigs are, in the fi 
place, turn'd on the miniſtry, you will giv 
them the agreeable aſſurance of their favouia- 
ble diſpoſition to incourage this undertaking, 
and of their powerful aſſiſtance in carrying 
it on; which, tho' it is ſufficiently evident, 
from their having always profeſs'd themſelves 
to be Whigs, and avow'd the principles of 


liberty, will {till the more ſtrongly appear, by 
conſidering 
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conſidering the writings of thoſe who are 
uppos d to ſpeak the ſenſe of the great, and 
xe therefore call'd miniſterial writers; and 
rarticularly thoſe of Britannus and Mr. 
0orne; whoſe papers on the ſubject of na- 
tural rights, deſerve both attention and great 
commendation, 

Bu T it will leave no room for a doubt, 
when we conſider, that the Diſſenters have 
merited ſome favour from the adminiſtra- 
ton, not- only by a ſteady attachment to 
lig principles, from the revolution to this 
ky, by which the ſucceſſion of the illuſtrious 
bouſe of Hanover has been eſtabliſh'd and 
fur d; but by ſhewing a particular diſpoſi- 
ton to make the ſituation of the miniſtry as 
aly as poſſible; taking their direction, I 
may almoſt call it, in every caſe where gen- 

nen in the adminiſtration might decently 
nterfere ; and particularly, even in this very 
air, having defer'd it for ſome years, in 
bedience to their commande. 
Ap more eſpecially, as the favour aſk d, 
s rally no other, than to deliver them from 


r 


rrſecution, and permit them to enjoy their 
aral rights: To reſtore ſubjects, whoſe 
aul behaviour intitled them to be confi- 
q rd amongſt the beſt, to enjoy only what 


the right of the worſt. They aſk not to 
put into any employment, but to remove 
a incapacity; nay, to remove, or alter, 
kms, which puniſh for not executing of offi- 
5, and at the ſame time incapacitate them to 
ute thoſe offices, Y THE 


US . oo - 
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T x x ſituation therefore of the miniſty 
with regard to the Diſſenters, calls on then 
to ule every degree of influence which is lay 
ful and parliamentary in their behalf, 

Fo x tho they would have little to apy 
hend from the Diſſenters, from a contr, 
conduct; who, tho' they faw themſelves di 
appointed for want of their aſſiſtance, woul 
lay by their reſentments, and find excu{ 
for having been banter'd into a delay, whi 
was to give their enemies time to defe 
them: Perhaps they might even go ſo far, 
to realize the character of Fack in the . 
of the tub, and take the box of the ear for 
favour, and conſult again with their go 
friends how they may be moſt hameft 
and effectually abuſed: I ſay, whatever 
to be hop'd from the weekneſs of our Prot 
ſtant brethren, yet, in ſuch a caſe, the genti 
men in the adminiſtration would appear tou 
ſo inconſiſtent with their characters, the 
principles, the liberties of mankind, at 
their obligations of gratitude, that it is i 
poſſible to be believ'd ſuch a thing can e 
—— , Whatever ſome men, who have 
vate reaſons to fear this matter's being broug 
on, may falſely ſuggeſt. 

As for thoſe Whigs, whoſe misfortune 
is, on ſome occaſions to differ in their ſen 
ments from gentlemen in the adminiſtrati 
there is no reaſon to ſuſpect, that, on 
occaſion, they will be defirous to ſhew, U 
they differ as much from the principles 

Whigg! 
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Nhiggiſm and the cauſe of liberty, as they 


% on other occaſions, from the meaſures 
the miniſtry : The only diſpute which 
an here reaſonably be expected between them 
nd the Vhigs in the adminiſtration is, which 
if them ſhall bring in the bill. 
TEE afliſtance of our church, as far as 
tisproper, and parliamentary, is alſo to be 
lied on by the Diſſenters in this attempt. 
de removing all cauſes of diſſention, is x 
al intereſt, as well as the favourite care 
f our clergy ; who are ſo well convinced 
the juſtice of the Diſſenters claim, and of 
e good effects which may be expected from 
e repeal of ſuch laws, that I may affirm it 
obe an aſſertion of a very eminent prelate, 
voſt zealous for the rights of the church, 
That he had himſelf been for all the former 
xals, and ſhould be for THIS, if a way 
mud be propos d to keep out the Papiſts. 
ich, as it may be done, we doubt not 
ut the example and influence of this great 
tan will be regarded by our church; who, 
their candour and charity on this occaſion, 
ll ſhew their defire of chriſtian. unity; 
mich conſiſts, as the great Dr. Clark ex- 
relsd it, not in the unity of opinions in the 
ads of ignorance, nor in the unity of pro- 
jor in the bands of en but in unity 
i the Spirit in bands of peace. | 
| MusT here mention, that as oft as the 
as of popery are urg'd as reaſons for the 
Mtinuance of the teſt, it muſt be obſerv'd, 
Y 2 that 
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that the Diſſenters have not ſhewn leſs concern 
for the proteſtant intereſt than ourſelves: 
That when the dangers of popery w 
real, from there being a profeſs'd Papiſt next 
in ſucceſſion to the crown, their zeal carried 
them ſo far, as to conſent, nay to defire, t 
be ſubject to the inconveniencies of this I 
tho' oppreſſive in itſelf, and inſufficient u 
anſwer the purpoſes propos'd by it; no 
have they attempted its repeal, till the ſuc 
ceſſion of the preſent royal family to th 
throne, ſecur'd ns from all ſuch danger 
and experience, join'd to reaſon, had evinc' 
the injuſtice of the Il—, and its inſufficie 
to anſwer its purpoſe : That the Roman ( 
tholics may have difpenſations which 
move from them all the inconveniencies « 
this law, whenever the intereſts of the 
religion require it; and that it is to the pop 
alone, that any benefits we have from thi 
law is owing; that it's only the Diſſen 
who are affected by it; and that other lan 
now in force moſt effectually anſwer ti 
intention of this. 
Trex Diſſenters themſelves, as they ar 
immediately concern'd in this affair, ſo 
their conduct greatly material to its ſuccck 
A becoming ſteadineſs and moderation, 
what their friends rely on; fince without i 
they may be aſſured of being baffled in ti 
attempt, and precluded too from all other 
and reduced to a moſt abject and divided ſtat 
of inſignificancy. Whereas now they are i 
| capac 
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acity, by unanimity and calmneſs, to make 
wir worth known, and to reap moſt valua- 
fruits from their honeſt attempt, tho! it 
ould miſcarry ; and particularly, that of fu- 

union amongſt themſelves, and being vin- 
cated from the imputation of being lovers of 
ſention, and defirous to keep up every 
uſe of complaint, leſt their numbers ſhould 
miniſh. I won't mention ſtories of bribery, 
& which can never gain belief from any 
tinking man; tho' the vulgar do give credit 
any unworthy aſperſion, to blacken thoſe 
ho have more virtue than themſelves, 

As for men who are fond of being call'd 
ph-church, and thought Facobites, L own I 
we little hopes of their favouring Diſſenters; 
kt they will at leaſt act cautiouſly, for every 
tn makes every caſe of perſecution his own. 

1 Diſſenter is tobe perſecuted for his religion 
day, I may be ſo for mine to-morrow, 
nithfield has not remov'd its place a hair's- 
radth, during the laſt century; and the ſame 
wſtion may reaſonably be aſk d every perſe- 
utor, (i. e. every one who would make him- 
kit a judge over his brethren, in caſes where 
le has no reaſonable juriſdiction) which 
be Mraelite aſk'd Moſes, intendeſt thou to 


ill me, as thou didſt the Egyptian? I am, 


S T1 R, 
Durs, &c. 
HuGo DE BuRGo. 
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N U M B. XXXVIII 


7 th OLD WHIG. 


STR, 


INCE you was ſo good as to ink 

in your Paper, a Letter which J 
ceiv'd from A. Z. in favour of our 1 
gious conſtitution ; I hope you will n 
think that his leſs deſerves a place there 
which is deſign'd in fayour of the rights 
ſubjects, for the particular honour of th 
church of England, and to promote the in 
tereſts of- yirtue and true religion. I am, 

S TR, 
Your humble Servant, 


P.C 
A fecond Letter to a Friend in the Count! 


Dear Sir, 


mne Mo — ws toc «a. .DvwAe- — m— — — —— 1 
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lng you ſhould make what uſe of it you 

, that you gave it the public in the 
Orp Wurd: For I know, if you had not 
thought the ſentiments juſt, you would have 
kept the miſtakes, or the mere amuſement, to 
yourſelf, You have now injoin'd me a 
harder taſk, at leaſt one I am not ſo well qua- 
ined for. I think I am better able to judge 
concerning truth and reaſon, than the policies 
and defigns of men in fociety : However, I 
ſubmit to your commands. 

You tell me, that you hear the Diſſenters 
ue agreed, and have the permiſſion of our 
great folks, to try their intereſt this ſeſſion, 
for the repeal of the teſt act. Hereupon 
you gravely aſæ me, What views and defigns 
they can have in it? And what fort of inte- 
refs and people they can hope, or expett, to 
engage with them? I know you don't believe 
| can tell you any ſecrets on this head; nor 
do you imagine, that I can let you into any 
policies of ſtate, or ſchemes of a . My 
private life, and my political intel have 
taken off all that curioſity and confidence 
which might qualify me for ſuch a ſtation. 
You muſt therefore put theſe queſtions to me 
in a mere ſpeculative and philoſophical way; 
and as ſuch I ſhall try to anſwer them, from 
the nature of things, the tempers of men, and 
the intereſts and circumſtances of affairs, as I 
apprehend them, 
when wy firſt moſt obvious and immediate 
n the Diſſenters ſeera to have, muſt na- 
| Y 4 turally 
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turally be to get rid of the reproach and 
burthen, that muſt needs lie upon them from 
ſuch a law as the teſt act. Some of them 
are really hinder'd by ſcruples of conſcience 
from that uſefulneſs to ſociety which they are 
otherwiſe well qualified for ; and ſhut out 
from thoſe advantages which they have a na- 
tural right to, in common with all good and 
faithful ſubjects: And all of them are un- 
righteouſly branded with this mark of re. 
_ proach, as if their principles, and even their 
religion, made them unfit to be truſted and 
employ'd with others in the offices and priv 
leges of ſociety, contrary to all truth, rea- 
ſon, and experience. This muſt be allow 
to be a great hardſhip, which they may rea- 
ſonably and juſtly wiſh and endeavour to re- 
move. But this is indeed a very partial and 
particular view; and truly if it be conſiderd 
in that light only, and as the relief and ad- 
vantage of a party, or the intereſt. of the 
Diſſenters as a ſeparate body of the people; 
I don't know whether there are not incon- 
veniencies and dangers in the attempt fully 
ſufficient to balance all their hopes. Not 
to mention the envy and ill-will that it 
muſt ſtir up and foment among their ene- 
mies, to prevent their deſires, or to ſtir up 
ſome equivalent vexation; is not mildnels 
and toleration the moſt natural and effec- 
_ tual method of dividing and deſtroying them 
as a — ? To take off the keeneſs and ſpi- 
rit of oppoſition, and the marks of 9 
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did every handle of reproach and pretence 
n Wl of injury? I'm fure truth and experience 
m {emonſtrate this. We muſt therefore look 
© 
e 


little further, and ſee what other views they 

may well be ſuppoſed to have who under- 
it WY and the natures and intereſts of a party, 
- better than to be thus deceiv'd. 
d 1 pouBT not, many who are true friends 
vo this government and adminiſtration, know, 
- that by the removal of this impediment, 
r many hands and hearts, eſpecially in corpo- 
| WY cations, will be ſet at liberty to ſerve their 
country; and that thereby, the ſtrength and 
- WH influence of our preſent happy eftabli/hment 
( BY vill be greatly increaſed. 

SoME there are again, that have a true 
zeal for the honour and purity of the chri- 
lian religion, which they believe and profeſs ; 
ad are juſtly ſcandaliz'd at ſo unnatural and 
profane a uſe of a ſolemn and religious inſti. 
ution; and whether it does, or does not, 
mmediately affect the particular communion 
of chriſtians to which they reſort, would 
however rejoice to ſee ſo great a blot remov d 
from a chriſtian church, and that excellent 
religion clear of all ſuch baſe and mean pro- 
litution. | | 

OTHERs yet may herein regard the rights 
af mankind, and the intereſts of virtue. 
They may ſcorn the low and partial con- 
uwances of political hypocrites, to ingroſs 
Myileges * poſſeſſions to themſelves, by 
neroaching on the properties and conſcien- 

ces 
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ces of their fellow-creatures ; and may juſtly 
wiſh that all theſe temptations to hypocriſy, 
and to pretences of religion, were out of the 
way; that truth and virtue might be leſt 
to its native beauty and excellence, and 
might not be corrupted by worldly intereſt 
and human policies. 

You ſee now what views theſe people may 
fairly be allow'd to have, and may thus 
eaſily anſwer your ſelf the — of your 
| queſtion: But as the intereſts and people, thit 

they may hope or expect to engage with then 
in this attempt, are more and greater thun 
one would at firſt imagine, I'll take a more 

rticular account of them with 
In the firſt place then, all thoſewho feel them- 
ſelves thus oppreſſed and injured by their ſcru- 
pulous way of thinking, will naturally er- 
ert all their influence to promote this re- 
2 and all thoſe who think this cafe a real 
rdſhip, and are diſpoſed to do every one 
common juſtice, may reaſonably be expected 
to join in the ſame defign. Indeed ſuch as 
confider the diſſenting intereſt as a diſtin 
and ſeparate party; or even as a ſet of peo- 
ple peculiarly concerned for liberty in oppo- 
fition to any eccleſiaſtical impoſitions, and 
who underſtand well the nature and ſpirit 
of a party; will ſee, as I faid before, that 
this repeal is not very defirable in this view; 
and that it will rather calm and blind the 
uneaſy reſentments of other reſtraints, — 
—* J 
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the continuance of ſo plain and 
| a violence, are more eaſily raiſed and 


ſeen, | 

A L thoſe, in the next place, who are 
heartily concerned for the ſupport of the pre- 
ſent government and adminifiration, ſhould 
be willing to increaſe the po 


wer and influence 
of ſuch who are true and zealous friends ta 


it. Every capacity of ſerving a ſociety that 
can be put- into the hands of thoſe who will 


faithfully employ it, is ſo much ſtrength juſtly 
gain d againſt any of its enemies; and if 
there are any who would not rejoice in ſuch 
a point gain'd, or who might be diſpoſed, 
thro' envy or ſelfiſhneſs, to withdraw their 
aſſiſtance, in reſentment of ſo equitable a 
procedure; will they not be juſtly ſuſpected 
to have been all along ſeeking their own in- 
tereſts under pretence of public ſervice ? And 
will they not ſhew a moſt unrighteous and 
unchriſtian ſpirit towards their fellow-ſubjects 
and fellow-chriſtians ? However the manage- 
ment of theſe political intereſts does not come 
under our preſent ſpeculation. Tis ſufficient, 
that all honeſt and real friends of the preſent 
government, ovght to give their aſſiſtance to- 
wards this . 

ANOTHER ſet of people, who may fair- 
ly be expected to join their influence, are 
all thoſe who are really concerned for the 
bonur and purity of the chriſtian religion. 
Such, no doubt, would rejoice to ſee ſo facred 
| lite of that holy religion reſcued from be- 

1 ing 
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ing a tool of ambition, and an engine of ſe. 
4 5 intereſt. Thoſe who eſteem this pro- 
feſſion as founded upon truth and reaſon, 
and naturally conducting its followers to the 
ion of virtue and happineſs, would wiſh 
it might be ſuffered to appear in its own 
beauty and fimplicity, unallay'd with worldly 
aims, and uncorrupted with ſtate” policies, 
They cannot wiſh that any were enticed to 
embrace it from the leaſt prejudice 'or temp- 
tation ; much leſs that any were compell'd to 
the outward profeſſion of it, or perhaps only 
to the legal profanation of its ſolemn rites, 
Thoſe, indeed, who call themſelves chriſtians, 
only that they may partake of the profits 
and emoluments of the external profeſſion 
of that religion ; who inwardly laugh at the 
ſerious belief of it, or prefer any worldly 
in to the beſt of its rewards ; will act 
very confiſtently in maintaining theſe reli- 
gious diſtinctions, and theſe ſeparate arts of 
excluding honeſt men from common be- 
nefits. | 
Bur above all, thoſe ſeem to me to be 
moſt concerned that this act ſhould be re- 
pealed, who have a juſt and true value for 
chriſtianity upon good and ſolid reaſons, 
and have, moreover, an honeſt zeal for our re- 
ligious eſtabliſhment, as ſuppoſing it the beſt 
and pureſt 7 of that religion. This 
may, at firſt ſight, appear a ſort of paradox; 
ſince this law is ſuppoſed by ſome, to have 


been made for the ſecurity and increaſe _ 
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the members of this eſtabliſhment. How- 
ever, I'll ſtand to my aſſertion, only deſiring 
you to remember, that I am not con- 
idering the adherence to the eſtabliſhment as 
z party intereſt, or a worldly deſign ; for 
in that view, to be ſure, all marks of diſtinc- 
tion, be they never ſo unreaſonable, or in- 
jurious, and all means of ingroſſing gainful 
emoluments, tho' never ſo unrighteous, are 
quite in character, and not to be given up for 
the fake of any truth, religion, or even ſocial 
But I am ſup oe Br form of 
chriſtianity which is fftabli 'd, is profeſs'd 
upon the beſt principles, and in faithful 
ference of it to any other : Then I fay, the 
victuous and religious members of the 5 
of England ht, in charaQter, to be 
moſt zealous for the removal of this teſt act: 
As thereby the chriſtian religion will be here 
profeſs d more purely and honourably ; and 
their own peculiar communion will be freed 
from a moſt groſs abſurdity, and moſt high 
and juſt reproach. I here take it for granted, 
and ſurely I cannot be miſtaken, that all the 
members of this church who conform on the 
beſt principles, ſee, that the making, a moſt 
ſolemn religious inſtitution a civil _ teſt, is 
highly injurious to the chriſtian faith, and 
an unreaſonable hardſhip upon both the mi- 
niſters and people of the eſtabliſhment ; and 
that none of thoſe who are ſo well diſpoſed, 
can help allowing this to be a moſt groſs er- 
ror and blemiſh in their communion ; and 


that 
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that all ſuch will be ever ready to aſſiſt towards 
the farther purity and excellence of their own 
peculiar church. Thoſe therefore who have a 
due zeal for the church of England, may 
fairly be expected to join and aſſiſt in this 
eal. This I am very ſure of, that no prin- 
ciples can juſtly defend conformity upon 
true and reaſonable grounds, that will not 
equally oblige thoſe who ſo conform to con- 
tend earneſtly for the repeal of the teſt 
act. | | 
Bur there is yet another fort of 
who may be depended upon to promote thi 
defign, as it tends to maintain and advance 
the rights of mankind, and the intereſts of 
virtue. I diſtinguiſh this regard for the 
rights of men, and the intereſts of virtue, as 
a farther motive to engage ſome for this re- 
and I cannot help thinking, that all 
impartial lovers of truth and liberty, will ſee 
the reaſonableneſs of taking off this inju- 
rious and reproachful teſt, and of reſtoring 
their fellow-ſubjes to their natural and ſo- 
cial rights : And ſurely they would rejoice to 
ſee all the bars and diſcouragements to fincere 
virtue removed, whether they may be call'd 
worldly temptations or puniſhments, civil 
bribes to hypocritical profeſſion, or negative 
perſecutions of ſincerity. | 
AND now I am very ſenſible that you'll 
fay, I have made a great buſtle about many 
intereſts, and divided and diſtinguiſh'd forts 
and opinions of men ; as if the ftrength 
collected 
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collected for this ſame repeal was very con- 
fiderable : Whereas, upon a careful i 
and examination, it is all parade, and they 
really make but a very infignificant and weak 
body ; being only a few honeft and virtuous 
men, and ſome friends of the government, 
and ſome peculiar profeſſors ; who are alſo to 
be undeſigning religious people, without zeal, 
even for their own ies and diſtinctions. 
And what will you ſay, can this handful do, 
gainſt the great multitude of ſelfiſh, inte- 
reſted, ambitious, ignorant and vicious men, 
who may all be enemies to this righteous 
ſcheme, or eaſily engaged by thoſe who really 
ue ſo? 

Way truly I have little to fay in reply. 
You know I am far from being ſanguine a- 
bout any political views, and much leſs ſo as to 
the ſucceſs of any points of truth and right. 
| pretend not to 45. that theſe ſpeculations 

much force, or encourage any great 
hopes. All that I ſhall add is, that if men 
were a little thoughtful, and in earneſt about 
theſe things, and could any way be induced 
to weigh and conſider them; they have fo 
much truth and importance, that all ratio- 
nal minds muſt, in ſome degree, be influ- 
enc'd by them : And who can tell, if the 
cauſe was fairly ſtated to thoſe who are con- 
cerned ; as corrupt as we are, or ſeem to 
be; what ſpirit and zeal may ariſe in the 
breaſts of men of virtue and honour, to be 
found 
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found faithful to the an. 
liberty ? I am, | 


SIR, 


Your faithful bumble Servant, 
A. Z. 


P. S. You know there is an objec 
tion to this repeal often made, and oftener 
pretended, that this law is neceſſary to 
exclude Papiſts, and was ſo intended. This 
confideration could not come within my 
anſwers to your queries, which related only 
to the right and reaſon of the repeal; and 
if it thereupon appears juſt, this teſt ad 
is, in conſequence, an unjuſt way of er 
cluding them; and no doubt, if any great 
er ſecurity againſt them is neceſſary, than 
the laws in being againſt their practices 
and proper teſts of their allegiance and 
ſubjection to the preſent government; ſome 
others may be thought of, that may neither 
interfere with the common rights of ſubjects, 
nor corrupt the intereſts of religion and 
virtue, 
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MPOSITION, in matters of religion, 
being proved in a late diſcourſe publiſh'd 
in this paper to be immediately bppoſite to, 
ad deſtructive of chriſtian liberty; a virtual 
&nying that the ſcriptures are the only rule of 
revealed truth; the foundation of ſcbiſin and 
rey, and the very efſente of popery, which 
s not only irreligion and antichriſt, but is 
ren worſe than atheiſm itſelf; à conſideta- 
ton upon ſubſcription to church-forms, inter- 
jetations of ſcripture, and human traditions, 
ry naturally follows a diſcourſe oh chriſtian 
iterty, which is in no ſmall degree affected 
it | 
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SUBSCRIPTION 1s the cord, ot chain, 
wth which the conſciences of inen are ty'd, 
ad held in bondage, to m1po/ed forms and 
wines; and is, and always hath been, the 
peat ſupport of falſe religion. 
As Pagan ſuperſtition requir'd the votaries 
cf idols to ſhew their devotion to them, by 
ontinually offering incenſe upon their altars, 
ad bearing the marks of them in their 
lies; ſo Pois ſuperſtition requires all the 

7 worſhippers 


worſhippers of the antichriſtian beaf, t 
bear its mark, and character, and nam: 
And agreeably to St. Jobn's deſcription of 
this tyrannical :mpofing power (Rev, xiii, 1; 
16, 17.) none are allowed to buy or ſell, t 
trade in ecclefiaſtical merchandize, or are o 
pable of receiving any of the emoluments df 
the church, or even of the fate, who han 
not the name of the beaſt, and ſubſcribe x 
the worſhip of it. *-— 
Tus E ſubſcriptions to all the deem 
and doctrines of the church, as being inf 
lible, and equally obligatory on conſcieng 
with the word of God, and the bloody ce 
| ſures with which they are inforc'd, are 
great bulwark of popery. And indeed, i 
o juſtice to the worſt of enemies, it m 
be own'd, that the Papiſts are con ſiſtent i 
requiring, by /ub/cription, an abſolute fil 
miſſion of conſcience to all the doctrines 
their church, in conſequence of its ſuppoſe 
infallibility. All ſubſcription, in the na 
of it, ſuppoſes the doctrines ſubſcrib'd to | 
evidently and undoubtedly true ; and the 
fore nothing but an abſolute, or falls 
certainty of the truth of doctrines can jull 
2 requiring ſuch. a ſubſcription, as ſupp 
th the abſolute ſubmiſſion of the judgme! 


to them: From whence it follows, that ' 
authority, leſs than divine, is ſufficient to 
quire ſubſcription to matters, or dorines © 
religion [not known by the light of natu 
_ reaſon] as a rule of faith and religions * 
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ice: And the only way for the church to be 
(zsit ouglit to be, and may be) infallible in 
is doctrine and forms of worſhip, is to pro- 
oſe and require ſubſcription and profefſion 
of none but ſuch as are contain'd, and evi- 
tntly taught and ſet forth in ſcripture, ac- 
knwledged to be the infallible word of 
bod. | 
Tu E great error which Proteſtants in ge- 
teral ran into in their departure from the Ro- 
nn church was, that in throwing off ſome 
cf its groſſeſt errors, they did not quite raſe 
the foundation which ſupported theſe, and 
its other errors, viz. the tyranny of im- 
wition : And when they themſelves had got 
liberty from this yoke of bondage, to impoſe 
their own doctrines on each other, and re- 
quire ſubſcription to them as to neceſſary truths, 
boks as if they liked the power, and only 
lapproved the name of popery. They 
wuld not but know, and own, that the Pa- 
pits had the ſame right to require ſubſeription 
tb the doctrines of the Roman church, as 
ey had to require it to the doctrines of theirs 
nleſs they could prove their own particular 
Grines, and interpretations of ſcripture, 
obe really and abſolutely certain and znfallible, 
6 the Papiſts falſely pretend theirs to be. But 
beir diſclaiming infallibility as one of the 
rateſt, and in conſequence worſt, of popiſh 
ors, was a reafon which ought to have en- 
reed them to diſclaim, withal, a power and 
dery degree of it, which could not be con- 
2 3 ſiſtently 
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ſiſtently maintain d, but on pretence, more or 
leſs, of this infallibility: And they would 
have more gloriouſly and happily conſulted 
and eſtabliſhed the purity, peace, and unity d 
the church of Cbriſt, if, as they receiv d th 
inſpired ſcriptures, and avow d them, (as the 
ground of the reformation itſelf.) to be the 
only rule of their faith and worſhip, with x 
right of private judgment in the interprets 
tion of them; they had, in intire conſiſtency 
with this ground, and rule, and right, 
quir'd no ſubſcriptions, or made nothing . 
ceſſary to be receiv'd as matter of faith, 
worſhip, or a term of communion, but the 
doctrines which theſe ſcriptures expreſs]y 
clare to be neceſſary to ſalvation. 
As ſubſcription to human forms of de 
trine and worſhip is chiefly requir'd of the 
clergy, and has been introduced by their me: 
and by their influence on the ſecular power 
ſo it chiefly belongs to them to conſider ſe 
rioufly how far, and in what degree, chriſtw 
truth and liberty are diminiſh'd, or hurt by i 
and to endeavour by the ſame influence whid 
they may, and ought to have, to be in lk 
manner, the means of removing all impoſ 
tion in the ſubſcription of yr mere! 
as matter of religion, but ſcripture-doct 
and worſhip only. 
As this church was never bleſſed with 
more. learned and truly chriſtian body 
clergy, than it hath in it at preſent, ſo it o 
not but be hoped, that they will piouſly k 
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) heart this point, which ſo particularly 
£4: their conſciences above reſt of 
e members of the church. For it ſeems 
mo unavoidably to follow, from the na- 
ne of ſubſcription to any human forms of 
gion, or to any thing but the ſcripture- 
xtrines themſelves, that theſe human forms 
d doctrines muſt thereby be render'd as 
ſary, and as much a rule of faith and 
orſhip, as the ſcripture-doctrine itſelf : 
ny + again, that they muſt be eſteem'd 
be as undoubtedly true and certain as the 
rd of God, and the conſcience be obliged 
qually to ſubmit to them as to the word of 
x; and ſo the right of private judgment 
nd conſcience, is evidently, in virtue and 
nſequence of this ſubſcription, deny d or 
nen away. REG | 
[T follows alſo, that human interpretations 
id forms being thus made equal with the 
ne ſcripture, and a part of the rule of 
uth and worſhip, it becomes neceſſary to re- 
uncile them to each other, that no incon- 
Itency or error may be found in the church. 
id there are but two poſſible ways of do- 
g this; either by taking a latitude in inter- 
ting the ſcripture, and drawing it from its 
vous and plain ſenſe, to make it agree 
th human church-forms where it appears 
diſagree with them, which is the Popiſh 
=*thod: Or elſe to take a latitude in inter- 
E rting the church-forms, and drawing them 
rom their obvious and plain ſenſe, to make 
2 3 them 
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them agree with ſcripture, where they ſe 
to diſagree with it, which is the Protef, 
method. But I cannot but heartily wil 
that the clergy, particularly, would ©£QnLde 
what danger to conference and religion atis 
from either of thoſe methods in the uſe 
ſubſcription, By the firſt, they manic 
prevaricate with the word of God, by wreſtin 
and perverting the ſcripture for the fake 
holding human traditions : And by the ſecar 
(which may ſeem leſs irreligious) they aj 
dently prevaricate with human lays, in wrel 
ing the forms of the church to a ſenſe the 
will not bear, and which was never intende 
by the impoſers of them, for the fake. 
reconciling them to what they think is f 
true ſenſe of ſcripture. 25 
Ay theſe unavoidable difficulties attend 
ing ſubſcription, which have always be 
felt and complained of by the beſt and mo 
worthy members of the church, and whud 
render it highly deſerving the conſiderato 
of every chriſtian, whether in a private 
public ſtation, have made many (I fear t 
moſt) of thoſe who are ſubſcribers, in d 
der to live on the patrimony of the churci 
to ſubſcribe blindly, implicitly and at 11 
dom, without examining at all the matte 
ſubſcribed to; or whether the ſcripture an 
church-forms and doctrine are, or can © 
made, conſiſtent with each other; And w 
a gap this laſt method lays open to all ine 


ligion and immorality, and at laſt to 2 
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duce popery again by a total indifference in 
matters of religion, and (inſtead of the love 
o God and his truth) by a love of worldly 
ntereſt and power, is obvious to every ſeri- 
aus and rational mind. 

AND when men have uſed their conſci- 
ences to ſubmit careleſsly and implicitly to 
ecclefiaſtical /ub/criptions, without examining 
or regarding whether the matters ſubſcribed 
te true or not; they will naturally be led to 
uſe them with the ſame indifference and dif- 
regard in their oaths and obligations to the 
ſate, And as it is always obſervable, that 
they who ſubſcribe with the leaſt anderſtand- 
ig and conſcience, and are reſolved to profeſs 
ay thing at random which the church re- 
quires, for the ſake of obtaining her benefits 
and favours, are the moſt zealous for impoſing 
any ſubſcriptions upon the conſciences of o- 
thers, and thereby for narrowing the bounds 
of the church, and excluding all, who are 
not like themſelves, out of it; ſo it becomes 
others who ('tis hoped) are not a few, nor of 
mall influence and regard among their fel- 
lw-chriſtians, to be equally zealous, by 
their beſt chriſtian endeavours, to remove this 
ſandal to religion, and danger both to church 
and fate ; and by conſcientiouſly giving fo 
(æſar the things which are Caeſar's, and ſted- 
lily and invariably giving to God the things 
which are God's; ſubſcribing, with a ſincere 
and pious heart, to the laws only of the latter 
n matters of religion, and ſubmitting to the 
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good government of the former with the fame 
ſincerity and fidelity; thus to. maintain and 
reſerve, with the Ae, of both, the un- 
goubted rights of ſociety and liberty of eon. 
cience; and to make perfect that reform: 
jon of religion from opery which was wel 
begun, but left imperfect, as the moſt learn- 
ed and pious churchmen have ſeen and 
confeſs d. 

To the purpoſe of promoting the good 
end deſign'd by this diſcourſe. and which! 
hope will excuſe the freedom of it, I ſhall 
conclude it with the opinion and advice of 
ſomę eminent perſons, whoſe ſentiments are 
: hig ly deferving our attention and regard. 

CONSTANTINE the great, the fir 
chriſtian emperor, in his famous ſpeech to 
the council of Nice, told them, * © Thatthe 
* writings of the evangeliſts and the apoſlles, 
te and the oracles of the ancient prophets, 
« clearly taught them what notions they 
* opght to have concerning God; and 
therefore he advis'd them to lay aſide all 
te animoſity and contention, to make 
* the inſpird ſcriptures alone, the founds- 
* tion ahd guide of their determinations 
about religion”, 

Tue very learned + Erafmus who was a 
moderate Papiſt, hath given his opinion, that 
the beſt way ' reconcile to the church thoſe 


* Theodoret. Eccleſ. Hi. B. I. Ch. 72. 
+ Epiſt. 478. Job. Slectæ Bohem. edit, Lugd. Bat. 
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who diſſent from it, would be, if the church 
yould not require its own definitions to be re- 
ceived as matters of faith ; but thoſe doc- 
tines only which are clearly expreſſed in the 
ſacred writings, and which are declared to be 
weſſary to ſalvation : In which reſpe&, he 
adds, a few articles are ſufficient ; and that 
a few will ſooner be receiv'd than many. 

AND the late learned archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury ſays, in his ſermon on Rom, xv. 
©, 5, 6, 7. It has never gone well with the 
church of Chriſt, ſince men have been 
® ſo narrow-ſpirited, as to mix the contro- 
® verfies i faith with their public forms 
© of worſhip ; and have made their liturgies 
* inſtead of being offices of devotion to God, 
become teſts and cenſures of the opinions 
* of their brethren”. And what the conſe- 
quence of impoſing ſubſcription to ſuch 
public forms is, and hath been, and is always 
like to be, we learn from the late pious 
and learned Biſhop Burnet, who has left his 
ſentiments in theſe remarkable words, viz. 
The requiring /ub/cription to the thirty- 
nine articles is a great impoſition : — T 
greateſt = ſubſcribe without ever exa- 
* mining them ; and others do it, becauſe 
* they muſt do it, tho' they can hardly fa- 
* tisfy their conſciences about ſome things 
* in them”, Hit. of his own times, Vol. II. 
rncluſ. p. 633. 
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 TAVING obſerv'd the pains taken to 
repreſent the attempt for the repeal 

or explaining the teſt act, as the peculiar 
cauſe of the Diſſenters, and deſign'd to in- 
creaſe their power and intereſt to the diſad- 
vantage of the church, I can't but wonder 
at the influence, which prejudice and patty 
have to put falſe colours upon things ; 
ſince upon an impartial confideration of 
the caſe, it appears to me moſt evident, 
that the Dzſſenters are leſs concern'd in this 
repeal than the church of England. My 
reaſons are, that by the teſt act this great 
bardſhip is laid upon the whole body of the 
clergy, that they are oblig'd under the pe- 
nalty of being ſubject to a proſecution, which 
may ruin them, to admit to the communion 
the moſt profligate debauchees, infidels and 
atheiſts, who, they know, come with no 
other view, but to qualify themſelves for g 

po 
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poſt, This I have known ſome of the 
clergy ſay, it made them even tremble to think 
of, and that they would venture any proſecu- 
tion rather than ſubmit to it. This hardſhip 
is the greater, becauſe by the rubric of the 
Common-prayer, the miniſter is directed to 
refuſe the ſacrament to perſons guilty of ſcan- 
dalous immoralities, giving thereupon notice 
to the ordinary within fourteen days. The 
propoſed repeal will therefore, in reality, re- 
ſtore to the church a part of its conſtitu- 
tion and power, which has been broke in up- 
on by the teſt act, which therefore one 
would expect every pious clergyman would 
embrace with joy, W 

Bur it is apprehended, that by this re- 
peal, a door will be opened for the admiſſion 
of Diſſenters to power and preferments which 
will ſtrengthen their party to the prejudice, 
of the Church. But is not the door open 
to 'em already, by the repeal of the Occa- 


fonal Conformity Act? That gave admiſſion to 


much the greater and more conſiderable 
of the Diſſenters; and this without any diſad- 
vantage or danger to the church, as thoſe bi- 
ſhops, and other true friends of the church, 
who voted for it, were convinc'd by experience. 
As to the teſt act, there are few Diſſters of 
any figure, who ſcruple receiving the ſacra- 
ment according to the church of England. 
As Diſſenters therefore, they are little concern- 
ed in it : But as men of piety and conſcience, 
who dare not proſtitute f 4 ſacred . 
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of chriſtianity to worldly purpoſes, there are 
many refuſe the teſt; and were they the 
ſtricteſt churchmen, they would have the 
ſame ſentiments of the matter. It is not 
therefore as Diſſenters, or with a view to 
the intereſt of their party, they are zealous 
for the propoſed repeal ; but from a regard 
to the ſacred ordinances of Chriſt, and the 
principles of liberty of conſcience, with 
which they are convinced it is utterly incon- 
ſiſtent, to inflict ſo great a puniſhment as an 
incapacity on any man, merely for following 
the diftates of his conſcience ; and that in 
matters of no conſequence, either to the 
welfare of the ſtate, or the ſubſtance of re- 
Iigion. 

As therefore this is an affair, in which the 
honour of religion and thè intereſt of liber- 
ty are at ſtake, there may certainly be ex- 
pected the vigorous aſſiſtance of the b1/hops 
and principal dignitaries of the church, whoſe 
ſtations oblige em to embrace all opportu- 
nities of diſtinguiſhing their zeal for religion 
and whoſe advancement by the preſent royal 
family, is owing to the reputation of their 
moderation, as well as piety and learning. 
If their lordſhips ſhall on this occaſion ap- 
pear with a zeal becoming their high office, 
for the reſcuing the body and blood of 
Chriſt from the hands of the profligate 
and profane, and the maintaining of the prin- 
ciples of religious liberty, they will re- 
ſtore the church of God to her purity and 

dignity, 
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dignity, ſo often violated by the debauchees 
and atheiſts : They'll deljver the pious part 
of the clergy from a grievahce which th 
have ſo long groan'd under: They will ef⸗ 
ſectually free that venerable body from the 
imputation of affecting a tyranny over the 
conſciences of men: They will do more for 
the ſtrengthening the intereſt of chriſtianity, 
and checking the attempts of its enemies, 
than even their moſt zealous and learned wri- 
tings have, or ever can do. Such a proof 
of their piety, generoſity and moderation, 
would have a happy influence to calm mens 
minds, remove their prejudices, and gain them 
over to the church; or however inſpire an 
eſteem and honour for it, and the fathers 
of it, in all wiſe and ſober men, of whatever 
denominatioti, " 

Bu r ſhould their lordſhips; contrary to all 
reaſonable expectation, obſtruct the great 
deſign on foot, and by their great power 
and influence in parliament, and elſewhere, 
cauſe it to miſcarry, it is grievous to think 
what a juſt odium it will draw upon their 
perſons and characters. For all the guilt 
and ſcandal of the proſtitution of the Lord's 
ſupper in all ſacceeding time by means of 
the teſt, all the miſchief done to innumerable 
fouls, who by it are continually tempted to 
profane the ſacrament and wound their con- 
ſciences, muſt all be charged to their ac- 
count, who have refuſed to remove ſo great 
an evil, nay even hinder'd its removal, _— 
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all ſorts of EN were ready to Have con- 
cur'd in it had they been encouraged by 
their authority. They'll afford a Trot 
to the enemies of chriſtianity, and of their 
facred order, who will from thence draw an 
unanſwerable argument to juſtify their ex- 
clamations againſt the narrowneſs, bigotty, 
and ambition of the clergy, to lord it oyer 
the conſciences of men, and draw all power 
into their hands. They'll fortify the prejudi- 
ces. of the Diſenters againſt them and the 
Church, and ſet them further off from it than 
ever. Nay by continuing to ſupport. and 
maintain a grievance ſo much complained of 
by pious men of all ſorts, from merely worldly 
421 political views, they'll give ſuch juſt and 
great offence to many, even in the Churth it- 
ſelf, as will tend to drive 'eni away to ihe 
Diſſenters. They'll check that ſpitit of li- 
berty, mutual forbearance and toleration un- 
der differences of opinion, which has ſpread 
ſo much of late years in the church of Eng- 
land, to its peculiar honour above moſt other 
denominations of chriſtians who have been 
in power ; and will give a new riſe to 
heats, contentions and bitterneſs of fpirit, 
among chriſtians and Engliſbmen, to the ma- 
nifeſt weakening both church and ſtate, and 
on OY Laschen of the enemies of 
bot a 

EvILS ſo great as theſe, I hope will ne- 
yer be imputed to the preſent Pt biſhops, 
whom their late and preſent miajeſtics mm 

| WI 
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with ſo much care and wiſdom, choſen out 
of the whole body of clergy, to maintain the 
intereſts of religion and virtue in the parlia- 
ment and nation. 2 | 

LET then all who are engaged in this 
glorious deſign, depend upon the concur- 
rence of that reverend and honourable body. 
Let them addreſs them with all reſpect and 
ſubmiſſion, for their advice and aſſiſtance. 
It will then find an eaſy paſſage thro' both 
houſes of parliament, and be receiv'd with 
the higheft ſatisfaction by the whole na- 
tion; and be an —_— of wiſdom and 
moderation in the Enghi/ſþ church, worthy 
the imitation of all foreign churches and na- 
tions, I am, er 


SIR 


Yaur hamble Servant, 
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My dert To ery Tots Xu0t, wnds Banirrs Tos pagyepriei 
A L-ETTER to the Right Reverend the 


, IS now become the general report 
and common belief 5 this = 
city, that the Proteſtant Diſſenters are uni- 
verſally determined, to make their humbl: 
application to the legiſlature; for the repeal of 
explanation of the corporation and teſt acts; 
an attempt, in which I am e, all the 
true friends of religion and liberty, who eat- 
neſtly deſire the ſafety and honour of our 145 
Sliſbed church in particular, muſt bid 
God ſpeed, and do all that they can to promote 
their ſucceſs. _ 9 . 
Uros this great and important occaſion, 
my Lord, 'tis impoſible that ——— men 
ſhould not fix their eyes upon your Lordſhip, 
both upon account of your Lordſhip's emi- 


nent ſtation and extenſive influence in the 
| church; 
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church, and becauſe you have given undeniable 
evidence of your firm belief and concern for 
the ſucceſs of chriſtianity in your excellent 
paftoral letters, and have ſufficiently declared 
your opinion of the "ray ne importance 
of the ſacrament of the Lord's-ſupper, in 
your treatiſe concerning it, addreſſed to the 
inhabitants of the pariſh of Lambeth. Your 
Lordſhip will therefore forgive me, who be- 
leve the chriſtian revelation myſelf, and wiſh 
thedignity of all its ſacred inſtitutions inviola- 
bly maintain'd, that I preſume to give you the 
trouble of this public addreſs, upon an occa- 
fon, on which the liberties of ſo valuable a a 
part of his majeſty's ſubjects, and the honour 
ad intereſt of the chriſtian religion amongſt 
us, ſeem greatly to depend. 

I s8 ALL not put your Lordſhip in mind, 
that the reaſons alleged by the legiſlature 
for making theſe two acts, do not in the leaſt 
ie& the Proteſtant Diſſenters ; ſince they 
ue perſons known to be well affected to his 
majeſty and the eſtabliſhed goverament, and 
by principle and inclination enemies to pope- 
y; and that therefore it muſt be unreaſona- 
ble to ſubje& them to civil penalties in com- 
mon with evil and miſchievous ſpirits, and 
fopr/h recuſants, againſt whom the corporation 
ad feſt acts were directly and immediately 
levelled. I chooſe rather to mention to your 
Lordſhip other reaſons for the repeal or expla- 
nation of them, drawn from the nature of 


the ſacrament itſelf; and doubt not but that 
A a I ſhall 
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I ſhall demonſtrate, that your Lordſhip is, by 
virtue of your ſacred character, your love to 
the religion you-believe and _ and your 
zeal for the intereſt of the eſtabliſhed church, 
even obliged, pardon, my Lord, the expreſſion, 
in oppoſition to all worldly political conſider. 
ations, to give all the aſſiſtance you can, to- 
wards the removal of this grievance and ſcan- 
dal; as you would act becoming the dignity 
of your Lordſhip's ſacred character, and give 
up your account with joy to the great and 
univerſal biſhop of the chriftian church, 
before whom, my Lord, as your ſuferiar and 
judge, you muſt appear, and with whom 
there is no reſpe& of perſons. a; 

THE N act, my Lord, expreſay 
ſets forth, that to the end that the ſuccgſim 
in gorporations may be moſt probebly perpetu- 
ated in the hands of perſons well affetted t 
bis majeſty and the eſtabliſbed government, fer 
the prevention of miſchief for the time to 
come, and for the preſervation of the public 
peace bath in church and ſlate : be it enacted, 
Sc. In like manner the 7% act provides: 
That for preventing dangers which may bap- 
pen from pop recuſants, and quieting tht 
minds of his majeſtys good ſubjetts, all and 
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. Every perfon or perſons, that ſhall bear am 
' office or offices, civil or military, or ſhall receive 
any pay, Jalar, fee, or wages, by reafm 
any patent or grant from his majeſty, or ſhall 
have command or place of truſt from or under 
bis majeſty, or by his authority, or by auth6- 
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from hin, ſhall receive the ſacra- 
ment of the Lord s ſupper according to the uſage 
of the church of England, within three months 
after his or their admittance in, or receiving 
their ſaid authority or uf ; and 

of the ſaid perſons, in the reſpective court 
where he takes the oaths, ſhall deliver à certi- 
fate of fuch his receiving the ſaid ſacrament, 
under the hands of the reſpeftirve miniſter and 
church-warden, and ſhall make proof of the 
truth thereof, ” two credible witneſſes upon 
wth : All which ſhall be inquired of, and put 
ion record in the reſpective courts. | 

THe penaltics annexed to this act are 
dreadful, viz. An utter incapacity and diſabi- 
ity of all fach perſons fo enjoy ſuch offices, &c. 
ind if convicted of having — in office, and 
neglected the facrament, to be diſabled from 
thenceforth to ſue or uſe any action, bill, plaint, 
r information, in courſe of law, or to proſecute 
my ſuit in any court of equity, or to be guar- 
2 F any child, or — 2 3 

any perſon, or capable of any legacy or 
deed * 2 to bear any office, and to for- 
fat the ſum of five hundred pounds. 

TIs plain from theſe acts, as cited from 
your Lordſhip's Codex, 1. That the end, for 
wich the ſacrament is ordered to be received, 
8 purely civil, viz. that the ſucceſſion in 
r rations may be perpetuated in hands 
well affected to the king and conſtitution, 
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« and ſtate, to prevent dangers from popiſh 
« recuſants, and to quiet the minds of good 
« ſubjects,” who were apprehenſive of thoſe 
dangers. © * e 
2. T Is farther evident, that all and every 
on or perſons, without exception, who 
ſhall bear any office, &c. are compelled and 
obliged to receive the ſacrament, whoſoever 
they be, that accept any employment, civil 
or military, under his majeſty ; or whom his 
majeſty, by virtue of his royal prerogative, 
may command to accept any office or offices 
under him; they are, I fay, obliged, under 
the moſt ſevere penalties, to receive the Lord 
ſupper, as his or their proper qualification, to 
hold or enjoy ſuch places, penſions, . &c. 
and that without any regard to their faith 
or morals, whether they know . themſelves 
fit or unfit for it, or whether their conſcien- 
ces forbid or perſuade them to do it. Re- 
ceiving the ſacrament is the only qualifi- 
cation which the law preſcribes, and which 
immediately and directly renders them ca- 
pable of enjoying their office and executing 
their truſt. A 
3. In conſequence of this, the acts 
oblige the clergy of our eſtabliſhed church, 
to give the 'Lord's-ſupper indefinitely to all and 
every perſon or perſons, that bear any office 
or offices, who demand it of them; becauſe 
the laws which oblige perſons in ſuch offices 0 
receive, under ſuch very ſevere penalties, muſt 
oblige the clergy, who have the {ale 8 


. 
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of adminiſtring it, Zo adminifter it to them 
for this purpoſe. So that as the receiving the 
ſicrament is the legal qualification for the 
office, ſo the being nominated to an office 
s the ſtrict legal right to a man's receiving 
the ſacrament, and what obliges every mi- 
niſter to give it upon the other's demanding 
it, I beg leave to add, 

4. THAT as the clergy are obliged thus 
to give the ſacrament indefinitely to all that 
have places, &c. ſo they are obliged to give 
it as a cius! qualification, as well as thoſe who 
rceive-it are obliged to receive it as ſuch. If 
any member of the eſtabliſhed church receives 
the facrament every ſunday as a chriſtian, 
and from a ſpirit of devotion, your Lordſhip 
knows this is no legal qualification. No : 
Mr. Church-warden muſt be placed as a wir- 
5, and called upon as an evidence. A cer- 
tficate muſt be drawn up, and the iniſter 
and church-warden, under their reſpective 
hands, muſt ze/tify ſuch perſon's having re- 
ceived the ſaid ſacrament, as his qualifica- 
ton; which certificate is fo be delivered in 
aurt, where he muſt make proof of the 
ruth thereof by tuo credible witneſſes upon 
wth ; all which is to be inquired of, and put 
upon record in the ſaid court. So that the 
uſe and intention of this ſaid ſacrament, is 
furely civil, and known to be ſo by the perſon 
who adminiſters, and by him who receives 
t; and both the giver and the receiver teſtify 


ad record it in open court. 
Aa 3 UzoN 
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Upon theſe accounts, my Lord, 1 have 
ever thought the ſacramental teſt a very great 
reflection and blemiſh 8 this our eſta. 

bliſhed proteſtant church, and have been 
amongſt the number of thoſe who have heartily 
wiſhed for the repeal of it. I have wich d 
it as an Od Whig, becauſe I apprebend it a 
real infringement upon the liberties of the 
ſubject. TI have wiſhed it as a Conſiſtent Pro- 
teſtant, becauſe I am ſure it muſt occaſion 
frequent proſtitutions of one of the peculiar 
inſtitutions of our bleſſed Saviour, and is in 
its nature, a perverſion of the deſign and uſe 
of it. I have wiſh'd it as @ friend to the 
honour and proſperity of our effabhſhed church, 
which ſuffers by this practice, in the judge- 
ment and opinion of many of its own beſt 
members, and is reproached upon account of 
it, by all her enemies without exception; 
Under this diſpoſition I was determined to 
make this public appeal to your Lordſhip, 
and the world, and to urge the neceflity of 
removing this ſcandal, from principles of 
religion and charity, and from the very 
nature of the ſacrament itſelf, as laid down 
by your Lordſhip, in your own excellent 
treatiſe concerning it. And I promiſe myſelt, 
that ſuch a freedom will not be diſpleaſing 
to your Lordſhip ; fince 'tis to you, my Lord, 
and the reſt of the venerable fathers of our 
church, that complaints ought to be addreſſ- 
ed, when religion itſelf is proſtituted, and 
one of the moſt ſacred inllitutions of our 
Saviour's 


— 
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Saviour's from its original 
intention, and debaſed ſo as to be made 
ſubſervient to the contemptible ends of hu- 
man policy and party. Your Lordſhip there- 
fore, will give me trave to argue upon this 
ſu 

1 the nature and end of this ſa- 
crament itſelf, As to which I cannot better 
expreſs myſelf, than in your Lordſhip's own 
words, * which are theſe : The ſacrament 
of the Lord sſupper is an ordinance of the 
goſpel, appointed by Feſus Chriff, to pre wy 
in chriſtians a perpetual remembrance 
death, and to make them partakers of the 2 
fit of it ; i. e. the view of it is entirely reli- 
gious, and the benefits to be obtained by it 
are on ſpiritual. But, my Lord, for 
what ends is the ſacrament appointed to be 
received by act of parliament? What are 
the benefits which partakers of it, ac- 
cording to that act, are to be intitled to? 
Your Lordſhip will not be diſpleaſed to ſee 
them ſtand 2 to one another. 

According to According to act 
ma — of parliament, the 
ment is inted fame ſacrament is ap- 
1 * in pointed To THE 
* chriſtians a perpe- EN p that the ſucceſſi- 

tual on in EY 


be moſt pr. 
tuated in the 2 pre 
* Sac, of the Lord's Sup, explained. Ed. 5th, p. 11. 
aa 4 per;fons 
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4 tual remembrance perſons well affectud ty 
of the death of 27 mou _ the 
e Chris”... ©... eſtabliſbed government. 

* To commemo—- For the prevention 
« rate his love to of miſchief for the time 
© mankind in laying f come. Ok 
te down his life,” Pp. 

822 3 2 
& To commemo-— Jo preſerve the 

« rate the great de- lic bas —.— 
„ liverance wrought and fate. 
c for mankind, and £ 

<« the great bleſſings 
« and benefits which 
« his death inſured 
. to them.” ibid. YE 

« To put chriſti- For preventing dan- 
1 an 20 he. gerswhich may ba 
tte cumſtances of thoſe from poprſh recuſants, 
« ho beheld our Sa- < Lbs 5 
« viour hanging on 
ce the crols.” p. 23. 

« To excite here= For quieting the 
e by in them a great minds of his majeſty's 
t“ thankfulneſs, and good ſubjefs. 

e a ſuitable ſenſe of 
= duty.” ibid. Fe 

Is there any agreement, my Lord, in thoſe 
ends of the ſacraments which your Lordſhip 
mentions, and thoſe which are aſſigned by 
the two acts of parliament? And as the 
ends expreſsly mentioned are thus perfect 
different from each other, ſo alſo, my Lord, 


are 
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are the benefits to —— 


Tu E facrament is 

appointed — commanded to be tak- 

to your Loedihip, en according to act 
of parliament, 


« To * men par- To qualify perſons 


„ takers of the be- bearing office or g 


« nefits of . under bis majeſty, ei- 
« death.. ' wil or military. 
« Of the forgiveneſs cf To receive pay, ſalary, 
« of fins.” p. 24. fee or wapes.. - 
* And of all ſpiritual To have command or 
te bleſſings, in order place of truſt, from 
* to eternal happi- or under his majeſty, 
« neſs after this life.” or by bis authority, or 
bid, by authority derived 
from him. 

So that in your Lordſhip's judgment, in 
which all good chriſtians muſt agree with 
you, the benefits to be received by Chri/?'s 
ſacrament are purely ſpiritual ; her Hep: the 
benefits connected with the parliamentary ſa- 
crament are purely temporal. Is not there- 
fore, my Lord, the ſacrament, as appointed 
by Chriſt, quite another thing, in the ends 
it propoſes, and the benefits itanſwers, from 
the ſacrament as — by act of par- 
liament ? 


Ir, my Lord, the enjoying any place of 


profit or truſt under his majeſty, or the re- 


ceiving any pay, falary, fee, 2 
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having any command, or place of 
8 ——ů— 
liament à qualification for a chriſtian's receiu- 
ing the ſacrament in the church of England, 
would not your Lordſhip, and the reſt of your 
venerable order, juſtly exclaim againſt it as a 
very unreaſonable and unnatural thing ? 
Would you not juſtly argue, what connec. 
tion is there between the one and the other? 
How came palitics to be thus blended with 
religion, and worldly preferments to be made 
the teſt of perſons rights to the privileges of 
chriſtian communion? My Lord, I appre- 
hend the reaſoning is as ſtrong on the other 
fide ; and that if it may be proved, from 
the nature and end of the Lord's-ſupper, 
to be a very abſurd thing, to make the 
having a place, and the receiving a pe 
neceſſary for receiving the ſacrament; j 
may be proved as abſurd by the ſame reafon, 
to — receiving the — — — 
to the enjoying a place, or having a pen 
. — the queſtion — 
How came heaven and earth, religious and 
worldly views, to be thus confounded ? What 
connection is there between receiving the 
facrament as a remembrance of ut's 
death, and as a qualification for a common- 
council-man or exciſe-man? If our Saviour 
deſigned it only as a means to make men 
of the benefit of his death, of 
ſpiritual bleſſings in order to eternal happi- 
neſs ; whence is it, my Lord, that tis fo 
w frequently 


w FT 
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frequently given in all our churches, as 4 

— 
Pay. 

— gs ths crown? 


YouR Lordſhip, I am fure, bath not 
mentioned one word of theſe worldly ho- 


nours and advantages, in your account of + 


the nature of the Lord e- ſupper. 
* . 
the bene ed by t 

And w — — — —.— 
ſtantly ts adetinitred in many —— of 
this aden which is — 
your inſpection, to e men par- 
takers of quite other kind of benefits; be- 
nefits which have no * connediion with the 
death of Chriſt, and that deliver ance from that 
ſavery of fin and Satan which he wrought far 
mankind by bis own blood: Benefits, I of which 
the ſacramental bread and wine can never be 
a memorial, and which can never be received, 
( in order to eternal happineſs after this life: 
How muſt it concern and affect your Lord» 
ſhip's heart, to ſee this boy — 1 this 
be eee per ordnance andy 12 2 


_— as your Lordſhip 
kn — original uſe, — 
- —_ as leet ts ce 


never once mtended it ſhould be made to an- 
ſwer. If, my Lord, the being members of 


— — 


7. 20. f p. 21. 5 P. 2 f. 0 
corporations, 
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corporations, the bearing offices under, or re- 
ceiving pay or ſalaries from his majeſty,” had 
any tendency to make men partakets of the 
benefits of Chriſt's death; if ſecular ho. 
nours and profits were a ſure or probable ſtep 
to the honours and riches of the kingdom 
of God; or if the proſpect of them could 
help men in their preparation for the due re. 
ceiving bf this boly ſacrament, or aſſiſt them 
in thoſe holy meditations, and thoughts, and 
prayers, which your Lordſhip hath preſcribed 
as proper af the time of receiving ; no man 
would complain of the miſapplication of the 
facrament, when given and received in obe- 
dience to act of parliament. - But your 
Lordſhip need not be told, that theſe ſpiritual 
ends can ever be anſwered by ſecular bene- 
fits and proſpects, and that tis impoſſible 
that the ſacrament can ever unite them. And 
therefore if the world believes that your 
Lordſhip hath acted 4 fincere and chriſtian 
part, in the account you have given of the 
nature and ends of the ſacrament, they 
muſt in conſequence believe, that you dif- 
approve and condemn, in your conſcience 
and judgment, the application of the facra- 
ment to ends and purpoſes, quite contrary 
to thoſe your Lordſhip hath laid down, 
as the true reaſons of its original appoint- 
ment. The maintaining in a written diſ- 


# 9 127. 
courſe 
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courſe concerning the nature and ends of 
, that it was appointed by 


the Le l n® 
eſus Chriſt, fo pre in chriſtians a perpe- 
— remembrance of his death, and to make 
them partakers: of the benefits of it; and yet 
to maintain, by your ip's i 

and intereſt, that it may, and ought to be 
applied, to render men partakers of civil 
places and penſions; carries in it ſuch an 
evident mark of inconſſtency and inſincerity, 
25 no good man ought ever to impute to your 
Lordſhip, and as can never be believed, with- 
out repeated demonſtration, - b 


My Lon D, 
Your Lordſhip's moſt obedient ſervant, 


The Cons1sTENT PROTESTANT. 
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Spreto igitur argento er 
qui Fenens c cem {6 ET 


— Accipite et bibite, HI RROx. 


My Lord, Fl 
TOO the liberty, i in my laſt addreſs 
to your Lordſhip, — fag: the ge- 
neral account you have laid down of the 
ſacrament of the Lord's-ſupper, the impro- 
priety and unreaſonableneſs of making it a 
civil tet tor ſecular places and penſions ; 
becauſe your Lordſhip makes the view of 
this — and the benefits to — 
tain'd by it, purely religious. I beg leave 
to perſue this argument a little farther, 
You Lordſhip tells the inhabitants . 
Lambeth, from the church catechiſm, (* 
a ſacrament in general 7s an outward 
. fign of an inward and ſpiritual grace 


[0 p. 28. 


given 


— „ 
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wen unto us, ordain'd by Chrift bimſelf, as 
4 we receive the ſame, and a 
pledge to ure us thereof. But your Lord- 
hip well knows, that this definition of a ſa- 
crament, doth by no means to the uſe 
of the ſacrament according to act of parlia- 
ment ; which I humbly conceive may, and 
ought to be thus defined : The facrament 
of the Lord's-fupper is an outward and vi- 
fble fign of an outtward and ſecular grace 
given unto us, ordain d by King, Lords and 
Commons, 

eby- we 


the means to obtain it, and tbe ple 
ſure us of yu becauſe the ſacrament 1s appro- 
priated to this purpoſe by parliament, and 
made the immediate qualification for recciv- 


ng it. | 
ip farther affirms that, (*) he 


Your Lor 
9 tent is a covenant 2 (*) th on 
God's part a perpetual pledge an U- 
* rance . of all that be hath promiſed 
them thro Chriſt ; and on man's part, it is 
a praſeſſion of obedience, and a pleading 
the metits of Chriſt in the preſence of 
God, and a repreſentation made before 
him of the paſſion of his ſon, to the end 


(?) p. 2% (*) p. 24. 


ec that 


2 JS. * 
* * 1 7 
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*< that he may be favourable and propiti 

7e to us, according to the tenour of that - 
< venant”, If theſe things are true, ſurely, 
my Lord, it muſt be a miſapplication of this 
facrament to apply it to a covenant of a per- 
fectly different nature. It cannot be wilely 
or chriſtianly done, to teach men, I ſhould 
fay oblige them, to receive it as a pledge and 
aſſurance of quite other things. For, 'as 'tis 
received in obedience to parliament, and as 
a qualification for a place or penſion, tis 
not, I preſume, a pledge and affurance on 
God's part, of any thing to thoſe who thus 
receive it: Tis indeed, on man's part, a ſo- 
lemn covenant, or profeſſion of obedience to 
the powers of this world, and 4 pleading, 
not the merits of Chriſt in the preſence of 
God, but their own merits, in the preſence of 
the miniſter, church-wardens and witneſſes ; 
and a repreſentation - made before them of 
their compliance with the act of parliament, 
to the end that they may enjoy their places 
and penſions according to the tenor of thoſe 
acts. WM. 2 „ SAR 
 YovurLordſhip adds, () that this ſacrament 
is not only a ſign, but an aſſuring. fign; and 
that © the facramental bread ' and wine, 
« like the manna and rock in the wi 

« are not only emblems of Chriſt, but pledges 
« which aſſure all faithful receivers, of their 
« enjoying him with all his benefits”, My 


(90 p. 24. | 
| Lord, 
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Lord, the manna which is ſought b y qualifiers 
at the ſacrament, is the — of filver * 
and gold, and the bread and witie are the 
anblexts of a livelihood. And to uſe the 
words your Lordſhip makes uſe of, (*) with 
a very little alteration : In the ſacrament they 
conſider the wvifible An, but chiefly the viſible 
thing thereby fignified and confirmed, which vi- 
ſible thing is always double. Firſt, the root 
or fountain. Secondly, the gracious bleſſings 
and benefits which flow from it. The root and 
funtain is the king, from'whom they receive 
0 the l = 5 7 benefits of penſions and 

therefore as the king confers 
5 rp theſe bleſſings but thro' the ſacrament, 


þ the manner and nature of this ſacrament is, 


to aſſure and confirm unto us, thoſe temporal 
bleſſings for which we qualify our ſelves by 
receiving it. 

L (H this account of the inſtitution, nature 
a acy, of the ſacrament of Chriſt's bo 
ond l Nike my Lord, but ar 22 
enerality of men will find ſufficient argu- 
ments, not only to perſuade and diſpeſe them to 
le partakers f it, but to defire it zealouſly, 
ind to come to it as frequently as the act of 
parliament requites them, as an inſtitution” 
ond exerciſe, that is full of ſecular comforts, 
blefings and benefits. When they (i) confider 
the 1577 effects of a due uſe of this ordinance, 
& it 9 them freſh nouriſhment, and is the 


(*) p. 25. () p. 31. (i) p. 33. 
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means of conveying to them new ſupplies 
from his majeſty ; ſurely none, who do in ear- 
neſt labour for a place or penſion, and at the 
ſame time feel their own wants and neceſſiti 
can need much perſuaſion to uſe the proper 
means of obtaining theſe ſecular benefits 7 
ſupport and ſtrengthen them. 

Your Lordſhip will forgive me this appli- 
cation of your words, ſince my deſign is 
not either to ridicule your Lordſhip's doctrine, 
or to treat /o ſerious a ſubject as that of the 
Lord's-ſupper with ſcorn or contempt. I be- 
lieve with your Lordſhip, that there 7s a re- 
verence due to all the offices of religion (d); and 
from the reverence I hear to them, I beg 
leave to expreſs my concern to your Lord- 
ſhip, at the perverſion of the nature and de- 
ſign of the facrament, which the corporation 
and teſt acts have ſo long occaſioned ; and 
at thoſe mean and unworthy views, with 
which many who come to it as a qualification, 
can't but be ſuppoſed to receive it; which 
was all that I intended by applying your Lord- 
ſhip's words to thoſe views: Views as incon- 
ſiſtent with the plaineſt accounts of holy 
ſcripture, as with your Lordſhip's exprels 
doctrine. For as your Lordſhip expreſſes it, 
in order to perſuade chriſtians to frequent 
communion : () The communion of Chriſt's | 
body and blood, as repreſented by bread and 
wine in this holy ſacrament, is made the ſtand- 


(2) p. 74. (t) p. 34. 
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memorial of his death and ſufferings in 
ol chriſtian aſſemblies, to the ys * 
Agreeable to this account, is our faviour's ex- 
preſs command : This do ye in remembrance 
of me. And St. Pauls order is: (*) This ds ye, 
as oft as ye drink it, in remembrance of me. 
Not, This do ye, as the a& of parliament re- 


quires, fo qualify yourſelves for a penſion or 


a place. This, my Lord, is not the langua 

of the New Teſtament, nor agreeable to \ 
cuſtom of the primitive chriſtians If the 

our Lordſhip mentions out of Pl; 

—— the ſacrament, it will appear, that. 
their end in receiving it, was truly religious and 
ſpiritual; fince Pliny only affirms, they obliged 
themſelves not to commit any wickedneſs, ſuch 
u thefts, robberies, adulteries, and the like ; 
and your Lordſhip well knows, that no in- 
ſtance can be produced from genuine anti- 
quity, to favour this practice of turning the 
churches of God into qualification-oſfices, 
nd converting the ſacrament into an engine 
of ſtate-craft, and the low teſt of a party. 
No, my Lord, this is the policy of latter 
limes, and I am ſorry to ſay it, the pecu- 
lar glory of the proteſtant church of Eng- 
lend. ()) Nor that our Saviour or his Apoſtles 
lad made it their command thus to celebrate 


| the holy communion ; but ſuch is the fervent 


zal of theſe modern times for their dying 


| lord, that they will not ſuffer ſo much as a 


(*) p. 335 (2 p. 35. 
Bb 2 poor 
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poor exciſeman-to enjoy his place, without 
firſt forcing him to receive the ſacred me- 
morials of his body and blood. | 
Bur can ſuch a uſe of the ſacrament, my 
Lord, tend to make men partakers of thoſe 
| ſpiritual benefits, which, as your Lordſhip 
expreſſes it, ( ) are conveyed to every ſincere 
receiver in a ſupernatural way ? No. The 
patrons of this practice ſhall never have the 
honour of your Lordſhip's judgment to 
concur. with them in this. You are, my 
Lord, in conſcience and profeflion againſt it, 
For you expreſsly declare, () That repairing 
to the Lord's-table is the means which Chri 
himſelf hath appointed for theſe (ſpiritual) ends, 
and being obſerved in obedience to his command, 
will be akways attended with a more eſpecial 
bleſſing. Now, my Lord, is repairing: to the 
Lord's-table as to 4 qualrfication-board, 4 
means to obtain a more eſpecial 'bleſing.? Is 
this objerving. the means which he hath ap- 
pointed in obedience to his command? Hath 
Chriſt appointed the facrament for the ends | 
of worldly ambition, and ſecular: profits? To 
affirm this, would be to reproach the Saviour 
of mankind, and, were it true, would carry 
ſuch a reflection upon his religion, as all the 
- of men would never be able to wipe | 
Youk Lordſhip, in ſpeaking of the par- 
ticular preparations for the due receiving the | 


Ges. Or. 6. 


holy | 
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holy ſacrament, hath theſe awful and affect- 
ing words: () Wis being the higheſt aud moſt 
ſolemn inſtitution of the chriſtian religion, and 
being alſo a work of an holy and heavenly na- 
ture, the heart muſt be withdrawn from the 
thoughts and buſineſs of the world, and put 
into an holy and heavenly frame, ſuitable to 
the buſineſs it is to be employed about. And 
is the ſacrament, my Lord, in reality the high- 
eft and moſt ſolemn inſtitution of the chriſtian 
religion, as your Lordſhip pronounces it ; 
and can your Lordſhip and your right re- 
verend brethren, who are the proper over- 
fers of the church of England, whoſe office 
it is to prevent, and do all you can to re- 
move, the profanations of the ordinances of 
our Saviour ; can you, my Lord, fit con- 
tented and eaſy, to ſee it made / cheap and 
deſpicable, as to be forced upon every pen- 
fioner and place-man ? Is it @ work of an 
boly and heavenly nature? Would your Lord- 
ſhip have all that receive the facrament 
think it ſo ? They can't, my Lord. For 
the law injoins it for ſecular, and not for 
boly and heavenly purpoſes. And, when your 
Lordſhip adds, that the heart muſt be with- 
drawn from the thoughts and bufineſs of the 
world, your Lordſhip knows tis impoſſible. 
For tis the very thoughts and buſineſs of the 
world, the thoughts of the penſon, and the 
buſineſs of the place, that immediately and 


„ | 88 
B b 3 directly 
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directly brings every qualifier, without ex- 
ception at the time he qualifies, to receive 
the ſacrament. And this the miniſter and 
churchwardens muſt teſtify, and two cre- 
dible witneſſes confirm upon oath. Are theſe 
the thoughts that muſt put the heart into 
that holy and heavenly frame your Lord(hip 
recommends as ſuitable to the bufineſs it 1s 
to be employed about ? 

Your Lordſhip will forgive me, that I 
have argued thus long againſt the continu- 
ance of the corporation and teſt acts, from 
the nature and original deſign of the Lord's- 
22 ; eſpecially as I have argued from prin- 
ciples that your Lordſhip hath openly avowed, 
and never retracted ſince their firſt publica- 
tion, If theſe principles are true, the mak- 
ing the ſacrament a civil teſt, muſt be a very 
great perverſion and abuſe of it ; and if it be 
continued as ſuch, the world, my Lord, will be 
tempted to think, that whatſoever the clergy 
may pretend, in writing of the ſolemneſi and 
ſacredneſs of this inſtitution, and of its being 
a matter of an holy and heavenly nature ; yet, 
that in reality, they have a very mean and 
contemptible opinion of it in their minds. For 
the man that can be in judgment for the 
continuance of the ſacrament as a worldly 
teſt, can never believe 'twas intended only for 
_— and divine purpoſes ; nor ever be 

u ppo ſed to have any great opinion of its ſa- 
eſs and ſolemnity, who is for making 
it common to every man, whoſe ambition 
I 
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tempts him to receive a place, or whoſe 
wants or covetouſneſs oblige him to accept 
a penſion or a falary. 

I sH0ULD now, my Lord, proceed to ar- 
gue from ſome other conſiderations of very 
great importance ; but ſhall beg leave to offer 
them to your Lordſhip in another letter, and 
in the mean while do myſelf the honour to 
ſubſcribe myſelf, with great ſincerity, 


Your Lordſhip's moſt obedient Servant, 


The Consis TENT PROTESTANT. 


NUM B XLIII. 


— — — 


A Third LETTER to the Right 
Reverend the Lord Biſhop of 
LONDON. 


Compoſitum jus faſq; animi, ſanctoſq; receſſus 
Mentis, et incoctum generoſo pettus boneſto, 
Hæc cedo ut admoveam templis. 5 
PE Rs. fat. 2. 
My Lox», 
LTHO' the argument drawn from 
the nature and ends of the holy ſa- 


crament of the Lord's-ſupper, muſt be a- 
Bb 4 bundantly 
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bundantly ſufficient to prevail with one of 
your Lordſhip's character, to exert your ut- 
moſt influence and power to prevent the 
Farther miſapplication of this ſacred inſtitu- 
tion, by applying it- to the purpoſes of a 
civil teft ; yet there are other conſiderations 
of very great importance, that muſt have 
their weight on your Lordſhip's judgment, 
and which I now beg leave, with 'all hu- 
mility to lay before . 3 

Ix muſt neceſſarily be matter of great 
oftence to ſerious and deyout chriſtians, who 
come to this ſacrament with purely religious 
views, * to raiſe and cheriſh the love of God 
in their hearts, and to engage themſelves to a 
ſuitable return of love and obedience; to kneel 
at the ſame altar, and join in the fame com- 
munion with men, who are brought to it 
by uo other views but thoſe of gain, and re- 
cCeive it for no other end, but to quali 
themſelves for their penſions or places. I am 
ſenſible, my Lord, that the ynworthineſs of 
ſome receivers, doth not akvays make the 
communion of others to be ſinful, who re- 
ceive with a devout and honeſt diſpoſition. 
But yet, my Lord, is it a defirable circum- 
ſtance, is it what any good chriſtian would 
wiſh, to ſee himſelf in the midſt of bungry 
penfioners, and ſurrounded with needy or am- 
bitious place-men, whilſt kneeling to receive 
the memorial of God's mercy and goodneſs * 


e. 7. | 
Muſt 
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Muſt it not 285 the ſpirit of his devotion, 
and even fill him with indignation, to find 
elf a companion in one of the moſt ſo- 
mn exerciſes of religion, with men, who 
never bow before the altar, but to pay their 
compliments and adorations to the Gad of 
riches? With men who never wluntarily 
preſent themſelves to this ordinance, that 
never come thro the dictates . affer- 
tion, and gratitude, that come only to 
vent their incurring the temporal penalties of 
an act of parliament ? 

Your Lordſhip tells us, + that, when we 
communicate in this holy ordinance, we fee 
ourſekves united with the congregation of chri- 
ftian people, in one body under Chriſt our bead; 
becauſe we being many, are one bread and one 
body. If then, my Lord, the receiving the ſa- 
crament 1s a profeſſion of our union with the 
whole congregation; every devout chriſtian 
profeſſes himſelf united, and of one body, with 
every qualifying receiver; united in the ame 
views and purpoſes of heart, by. engaging 
with him in this holy ſolemnity. But God 
forbid, my Lord, that this ſhould be the caſe. 
When your Lordſhip commnnicates, you 
communicate as a chriſtian ; with a mind, I 
doubt not, withdrawn from the thoughts and 
buſineſs of the world, and with pure and un- 
corrupted views of religion. And this, my 
Lord, you have declared to be the duty. a 


Þ p. 43. 
every 
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every communicant to do; and theſe on) 
| tin the perſons, with whom, I meſon 
your Lordſhip profeſſes union when you re- 
ceive the facrament. A good man, I am 
ſure, would be aſhamed to profeſs his union 
with the other fort of receivers, and be loth 


to a as one body with them before the 
altar of his Lord. And yet, if he commu- 
nicates with them, his communion is a pub- 
lic profeſſion before God and man, that he 
is of one ſociety and church with them; 
even with them whoſe ſecular views in receiy- 
ing, he cannot but condemn, as what he 
knows to be contrary to the ends of the in- 
ſtitution, and the evident deſign of our Saviour 
in appointing it, So that this practice neceſa- 


rily introduces into the church a mixture of | 


merely worldly and merely ſpiritual views, 
of the moſt oppoſite and contrary ends; even 
whilſt the action of receiving carries in it the 
moſt public profeſion of an entire unifor- 
mity and agreement herein. 

You Lordſhip well knows, that when 
the miniſter gives warning for the celebra- 
tion of the holy communion, this is part of 
the exhortation he is to read: I any of you 
be a blaſphemer of God, an 222 
derer of bis word, an adulterer, or be in ma- 
lice and envy, or in any other grievous crime ; 
repent you of your fins, or elſe come not to that 
holy table. But, my Lord, can the miniſter 
of any one of our qualifying churches make, 
or be thought to make, this exhortation 7 

3 | earneſt * 
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earneſt? Is not this commanding blaſphe- 
mers and adulterers either to repent of their 
fins, or not to come to this holy table, a mere 
formality and ceremony? Muſt not his con- 
gregation think him to be in eff, when 
they know the blaſphemer and adulterer, if 
a penſioner or place-man, muſt receive, and 
the miniſter cannot refuſe him, under pe- 
nalty of a tedious and expenſive proſecution? 
Are ſuch ſolemn exhortations, even in the 
church of God, to be thus fried with? 
Is this, my Lord, a proper method to create 
a reverence to the perſons of our clergy, 
or — procure ſucceſs to their miniſtra- 
tons 

You R Lordſhip very juſtly obſerves, * 
that the celebration of the Lord's-ſupper 7s 
nt the eating of a common meal, but the 
performance of a ſolemn office of religion ; and 
that the preparation that is + ab/o/utely and 
ind;ſpenſably required for the due receiving 
of the bleſſed Sacrament, || is an honeſt and 


ſincere heart, repentance for 77 fins, and en- 


tring into reſolutions of obedience for the fu- 
ture. If ſuch preparation be indiſpenſably 
neceſſary, your Lordſhip will allow me. to 
aſk, how it can be conſiſtent with this doc- 
trine, to lay open the Lord's-table in common 
to the moſt notorious and profligate offend- 
ers? For ſuch, my Lord, may, and muſt 
receive, their legal qualification; and the 


p. 80. + p. 53. | p. 82. 
acts 
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acts which force the receiving the Lord's. 
upper to this end, authoriſe — oblige men 
Il oomplections and —— atheiſts, 
znfidels, _ emongers, adulterers, + laſdhe- 
mers, t the vile. ſinners of all ranks and 
ſizes, to participate of the ſacred memorial. 
Even for ſuch as theſe, my Lord, are the 
alters in our churches ſpread; and tho' the 
miniſter may forbid them to come, the law 
| them to receive. 
Ar the time of the celebration of the 
communion the prieſt is to exhort the peo- 
ple to conſider, that the danger is great, f we 
receive the boly ſacrament — Jer 
then we eat and drink our own 


we provoke God to afflitt us with divers bf. | 
eaſes and ſundry kinds of death. And when | 


he giveth warning of the ſacrament, he is | 
to tell them, that the receiving the holy 
communion without examination, &c. dub 


nothing elſe but increaſe your damnation. 


Tremendous account! Amongſt the great | 


numbers in the army, the fleet, the revenues, 
corporations, and 4 like, which the acts of 


parliament compel to receive, and who never 
would receive without that compulſion, can 

the largeſt charity doubt — there are 
not many unworthy receivers ? Is it not 
known, my Lord, that they are men often- 
times of abandon'd — and profligate 
behaviour ? Unhappy perſons ! who render 
themſelves liable to . nation by their own 


* and are compelled by act of e 
0 
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15 2 their damnation by the holy com- 
munion] If there be any truth in this de- 
daration, compaſſion, my Lord, and pity 
for the ſouls of men, loudly call upon your 
Lordſhip and your right reverend brethren, 
to prevent the progreſs of ſo deſtructive an 
ene - . 1 771177 
How great @ hardſbip muſt it be upon 
the reverend clergy, to find themſelves un- 
der a neceſſity of delivering the ſacred ele- 
ments to men, who, they have oftentimes 
reaſon to think, are only kindling the wrath 
F God againſt themſelves, and provoking 
him 70 plague them with divers diſeaſes, and 
kinds ' of death, by receiving them? 
Is not this, my Lord, inverting the very 
end of their inſtitution, and rendring them 
the dreaded inſtruments of God's plagues and 
vengeance, who were appointed to be the mi- 
mſters of his peace and mercy? Is not the 
neceſſity they lie under of proſtituting the 
ſacred elements to men of mercenary views, 
who do nothing elſe but increaſe their dam- 
nation by taking them, a burthen upon their 
conſciences, as well as a reproach to their 
Mee? Muſt not all of them, who value the 
Agnity of the inſtitutions of our bleſſed Sa- 
viour, the comfort and ſucceſs of their own 
adminiſtrations, and the eaſe and peace of 
their own conſciences, earneſtly with, and 
ſincerely pray for the redreſs of this griev- 
ance? Would they not bleſs the band to 
whom they ſhould be indebted for 2 
m 


—— 
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moval of it? Your Lordſhip is the known 
father of our clergy, and — be pleaſed 
to aſſiſt them, as well in their Hiritual as 
their temporal concerns. 

PARDON me, my Lord, if I farther add, 
that the digni La oh al ” 
rafter is high — atoms! in een and 
the reverence that is due to your Lordſhips 
office and ſtation. The complaints that have 
been frequently and publicly made of the 
feandal given by qualifying ſacraments, and 
the repeated profanations of the memorial of 
Chriſt's body, your Lordſhip and your right 
reverend brethren cannot be ignorant of, nor 
with any reaſon doubt the truth of. Good 
men in the church, as well as out of it, 
have long wiſhed and hoped for the removal 
of this ſcandal by the epiſcopal influence 
and care, But hitherto, my Lord, in varn. 
They have thought it peculiarly ſuitable to 
the epiſcopal character, not only not to autbo- 
riſe and maintain ſuch profanations, but to 
remonſtrate againſt them, and uſe every pro- 
per method to remove them. They have 
ſeen, with concern and aſtoniſhment, la- 
 boured vindications of _ — prac- 
tice, profeſſed defences of theſe proſtitutions 
of A by men, whoſe great abi- 
lities they could have wiſhed had been em- 
ploy'd much more to the honour of God, 
and the ſervice of our common chriftianity, 
as well as more conſiſtently with the ſacred- 


neſs of their own character, and their high 
ſtation 


I 
* 
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ſation in this Proteſtant church. Pleaſed, 


that your Lordſhip hath not appeared à pub- 
the 


kc advocate for this diſhonourable cauſe, 4 


perſuade themſelves tis becauſe your 


ſhip diſavows it in your private judgment. 


On you therefore, my Lord, they de d 


Den 


to appear openly in your great maſter's. 


cauſe, Your known concern for the inte- 


reſt of chriſtianity, and your avowed princi- 
ples concerning the bleſſed ſacrament, they 
think a ſufficient encouragement of this 
hope; and know, that your authority in 
the church, and your high intereſt and in- 


fluence, render you capable of greatly pro- 
moting this important ſervice to religion. 
The virtuous part of the clergy and laity, 
lng to ſee your Lordſhip zealouſly declaring 
againſt this practice, which it is more eaſy to 
plead for than to juſtify ; they will load you 
with their bleſſings when they ſee you ſtand- 
ing up for the honour of his inſtitutions 


whoſe religion you have ſo well defended, 


and will all of them become interceſſors 
with heaven, that you may receive the re- 
ward of your _— and piety in the pre- 
ſent and future world. 

I nxavg only, my Lord, to add, that 
many ſuſpicions and concluſions, very un- 
favourable to the epiſcopal dignity and or- 
der, muſt neceſſarily ariſe, if the reverend 
fathers of our church, warm and eaſy in 
their preferments, will ſtill continue to ſuffer 


the farther progreſs of this notorious abuſe, 
without 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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without expreſſing a juſt concern, and pro- 
per care to prevent I, and to aſſüre your 
Lordſhip, that my y addr aſſing ol in "this 
public manner, Kath procectled from 29 other 
motive, than my hearty concern for the ho- 
nour of that chriſtianity Which IT ſincerely 
believe, and my earneſt defite to contribute 
all I can to wipe off this wnex: 1 72 


dal from the church of Engl. 
true intereſt and increaſing. Pproſpett iy 
which, no man wiſhes better, or is a more 


hearty friend, than, 
My Lox p. Hor 12] 
Nour Lordfbip s moſt bidet, 
and moſt dutiful Servant, 
The CoksisTET Prorkeraur. 


NU MB. XLIV. 


„K 


To the OrD WII. 
SIR, 


„0 


. _ Sade d of the codex, &c. 11 wo 
ſtands, appears to me in ſo odd and whim- 


ſical a lig t, that I fancied a ſhort-repreſenta- 
tion 


41 
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tion of it might entertain or amuſe your 
readers. I dare ſay, many of my worthy 
and induſtrious; countrymen were, before 
theſe gentlemen favoured us with their ob- 
ſervations, as ignorant as myſelf of the con- 
tents and pretenſions of this large volume; 
and now would be glad. to ſee the Ale 
adjuſted. 

ALL governments muſt have ſomerchere 
a ſupremacy for the making and executing 


the laws of the ſociety. That is the beſt con- 


ſtituted which has the moſt free conſent of 
the people in the Igiſlativr, and the moſt 
juſtice and moderation in the executive ca- 
pacity. But the powers of every ſociety 
muſt neceffarily be branched out into diſtinct 
and ſubordinate juriſdictions ; each of which 
muſt have their own proper ſphere to act in; 
ſubject however to the — in all caſes 
and inquiries: Elſe there would be a conſtant 
and neceſſary contention in the body politic, 
uiſing from ſuch independency. 

Now this being the natural and neceſſary 
ſtate of every civil ſociety, it may well be 
expected on the one hand, from the tem- 
pers and corruptions of men, that theſe ſub- 
ordinate juriſdictions ſhould be always ready 
and defirous to extend their. dominion and 
power as far as they can, without conſideri 


the juſt good of the whole. ſociety ; and 


confining their views to the particular inte- 
reſts of the ſeveral officers concerned in it. 
And this, I think, has been avowed to be a 

"RV - duty 


' 
| 
| 
1 
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duty of every ſuch juriſdiction. Now while 
theſe defigns. deſigns and increachments are low, and 
exerciſed on one another, the care and zeal 
of each will ſecure their proper bounds, and 
no great miſchief is to be feared : But when 
indeed the pretences are high. and the con- 
tention is, not with other fubje# powers, but 
with the ſupremacy itſelf ; when the in- 
croachments and ufurpations have been ſup- 
ported and indured by long cuſtoms, and ecun- 
tenanced by the favours of weak princes and 
forced grants; and when above all, they huve 
been held and ſubmitted to, under the notions 
of Hiritual and religious rights, founded on 
the ſuperſtitions and ignorance of the people, 
and eſpecially if claimed independently of the 
civil power, and by the word of God; then 
indeed theſe ſchemes and theſe paves: are 
dangerous and formidable, 
VE T nevertheleſs this height of | 
and religious Qujxotifmn is he natural, anda 
Juſt extenſion, it ſeems, their eccleſaſtia 
Juriſdiction ; and if the ignorance and 
ſition of the ſociety are ſufficient, il 
elaims will be very fecure ; and ey wilt 
able to wex, aps to n the f 
itſelf. But all this is very natural ſel defence 
and reaſonable extenfion of er except 
only where falſe grounds are , and 
"revelation is called in to affift. This 1s, | 
a little too far; and therefore always very 
cautiouſly hinted at, Neither the Cottex, nor 
mis _ have pretended to apy = 


* 
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thority from the word of God; hut chooſe 
rather to have it taken for gronted, and re- 
ferred to in forms and offices, as a truth, 
not to be inquired into, but left to weigh 
with whom it may. Vet this, let me obſerve, 
does not at all invalidate the proof of their 
ſacred pretenſions: For if ＋ was neyer ſo 
truly — clearly revealed in the book, it is 
much better to let it ſtand as it does, in ob- 
ſcurity and preſumption only ; to be own'd 
and preſsd where it may influence: For 
were ” to be inſiſted on as real and true, 
it would raiſe the moſt juſt apprehenſions. 
The divine right muſt certainly be ſub- 
mitted to; and our goy2rnours would do 
well to ſee this extraordinary claim duly 
adjuſted ; that they might know the bounds 
of their wr juriſdiction, and not ſacrilegi- 
ouſly — upon divine authority. 

On the other hand, the examiner of tlie 
Codex on — prehenſive of the ex- 
tent and = i this juriſdiction. He 
fears the — of their pretenſions are 
too independent ; and the matters and ſub- 
jects of their authority too many, and 100 
important. He thinks the rights and cuſ- 
toms that they aſſert, have been got, or 
wreſted, from the. ſuperſtition and weakneſs 
of princes and people; and that this eccleſi- 
tical or ſpiritual juriſdiction (as it is called) 
amuſes and deceives under ſome ſacred and 
religious geal, which is, for that ay 
evetally kept up, ＋ incouraged. He is 

Cc concinly 
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certainly right in ſuppoſing that ſo large and 
extenſive a body, with ſuch great powers 
and ſuch high and facred pretenſions, fo 
long born and ſupported, ſometimes with the 
moſt inſolent ſeverities, and always with a 
preſumptuous ſuperiority, is ever to be watched 
and feared, as a dangerous incroachment 
upon the ſupreme powers, and rights and 
. liberties of the people. He has fairly ſet be- 
fore us the higher and more intolerable uſurp- 
stions of the hierarchy, in weaker and more 
ſuperſtitions times; and ſome excellent obſo- 
lete and new laws, now humbly propoſed as 
candidates for further powers, whenever the 
legiſlature ſhall think fit to intruſt them with 
an extent of their authority. | 
THESE are indeed juſt and proper hints 
to alarm the ſupreme legiſlature, and to put 
the people on their guard againſt a growing 
and aſſuming juriſdiction: But I own, Tam 
not at all fearful of the ſucceſs, when the 
eyes of our ſuperiors are open, and the fub- 
jects are rightly informed of the nature and 
pretence of their authority; eſpecially if 
all ignorant and ſuperſtitious zeal be removed. 
And let us give the preſent hierarchy their 
due; altho' their authority is call'd eccleþ- 
aſtical and ſpiritual, they do not really pre- 
tend to any other than a ſhare in civil ju- 
riſdiction. They own the ſupremacy, and 
claim only a ſubordinate power in matters 
ſpiritual; that is, what relates to morality | 
and religion. They would watch over — | 
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correct the manners; be conſulted in all 
laws of that ſort; and have the aſſiſtance of 
roper executioners at their call, leſt they 
ſhould defile their ſacred hands in blood and 
deſtruction: They would exerciſe theſe ſpi- 
ritual powers, and, as much as poſſible, avoid 
the odium naturally attending the execution 
of then. This dominion is indeed very 
large and extenſive, and may be apt to dege- 
nerate into religious rage and perſecution ; and 
if well underſtood, might render all other au- 
thority uſeleſs: But it is the buſineſs of the 
legiſlature itſelf ta check any inordinate zeal ; 
to reſtrain any unreaſonable powers; to ſee 
that none but proper ſubjects of authority, 
and under proper bounds, be intruſted to their 
directions; and to take the whole property 
and concern of the ſubject into their pro- 
tection and care. ws 403 e 3 | 
IN the mean while, I dare ſay, our pre- 
ſent eccleſiaſtical governours, as ſuch, conſi- 
der themſelves only as a part of the civil 
magiſtracy, appointed to watch over their 
proper charge, and to direct and reſtrain 
the moral and religious behaviours of the 
people, for the public good only. As reli- 
gious and chriſtian guides and directors, they 
have indeed nothing to do with the civil 
government, nor pretend to it. This is quite 
another office; and however, by ſome deſign- 


ing and ambitious hypocrites, theſe diſtinct 


offices may be blended, and the word of 
God may be appeal'd ta as their charter 
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and authority in c795/ matters, which u ih: 
deed quite abſurd; and their proceedings in 
courts of juſtice may be pretended e fas 
late ane, which is altogether ridicalons ; 
yet it thuſt be owned that, in bur Gaye, 
theſe grave things are ſaid very ih; and 
dur chriſtian paſtors and ſuperisrs know 
very well that their ding, which kan n& 
ver be more extenfive than har of then 
ford and maſter, is not of this wifld; and 
that 70 this end only can 5 be — 
with authority, that they may brar —＋ 
fo the truth. This was the cha and e of 
the author of our religion hitnſelf: It Would 
therefore be the greateſt afffoht and Inſslees 
for any of his followers to aſſutne an higher 
character. 

Tus, dit, i think theſe | gentlermen act 
each in character, the one ahne ald I 
ſiſting upon all their powers and rights, and 

wiſely extending their dominion as fat ts 
they can; the other in juſtly exeiting the uu 
32 legillature to be” on their guard, and 

o regulate and reftrain exorbitant claliad, 
We are obliged to each ſort of diſputant 
in their turns: To the one, for neon, i 
what they would be at; ahd to the | 
maintaining the ſupremacy of the lebilla 
and the civil ary oh KI. 1 Fu, 
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To the OLD WHIG. 
SIR, 


TAKE the liberty to convey to the public, 
| through your hands, tvs letters Which 
were wrote in the year 1729. The firſt 
of them is from a member of parliament to 
a fellow of a college in Oxford, relating to 
2 very remarkable and unreaſonable hardſhip 
put _= young gentlemen on their entrance 
into 5 the ſecond is the an- 
ſwer to it. The ſubject of them is, I think, 
of ſome importance to the gentry of this 
kingdom, and therefore I ſhall not trouble 
you with any farther introduction. 


LETTER I. 


*F was enp 
cher night, where ſome of the compa- 
* by advanced a great many hard things of 

* 1 Cc 4 & our 


84 R, | 
engaged in a converſation the o- 
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© time, without anyiexpectation or poſſibility 
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our univerſities; and one gentleman in par- 


ticular took the liberty to fay, he thought 


nothing in the world more prepoſterous, 
than ſome of the methods there taken for 
the education of youth. I was exceeding- 
ly alarmed at his diſcourſe, and could not 
help telling him, that tho' I never had the 
happineſs of an univerſity education myſelf; 
yet, by what J had heard of thoſe places 
from other perſons, I had contracted a 
great eſteem aud veneration for them, 
The regularity, decency, and order obſerved 
in them, the great figure they have always 
made in the world, and the many excel 
lent men. that they have furniſhed out 


for the ſervice of both church and ſtate, 


ſeem to me to clear them from the aſpet- 
ſions which you would caſt upon them. 


Sir, ſaid he, you do not hear me ſay there is 


nothing good in thoſe places; and were they 
worſe than they are, it would be ſtrange, 
conſidering what numbers flock thither for 
education, if ſome of them did not become 
men of learning and virtue: Nor on the 
other hand am I ſurpriſed or angry; that 
there are ſome ill things in them. It is 
impoſſible, that in ſuch large bodies, (what- 
ever care he taken) there ſhould not creep 
in ſome corruptions, which removed, others 


will ſtill ſucceed in their places; and the 


governing part of an univerſity have enough 
to do to watch-againſt them from time to 


of 
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© of _— preventing the ſoil from nou- 
riſhing ill weeds bat what I complain 
© of py. there ſhould be any evils tolerated, 
« encouraged, by law eftabliſhed-in' the uni- 
verſities. What think you, continued he, 
© of the many methods they take, to diſcou- 
rage all free - inquiries . into religion and' 
© ſearning/? to ſee that no body entertains 
* any opinions that are not e conform- 
© able to the received; or, if any do, that 
they may be fure of being hiſſed at, pelted, 
and even made incapable of following 
* their ſtudies among them ? Sir, ſaid I, you 
* ſurpriſe me, prodigiouſly : I can never be- 
* lieve that a ſociety of men ſet apart for the 
© inquiry after, and — of truth, en- 
dowed with privileges and revenues 
only that they may be at leiſure to attend 
that inquiry, ſhould make ſo ill an uſe 
* of them as to endeavour to ſtifle any thing 
* of that kind, at leaſt by the methods you 
talk of. Perhaps, ſaid he, you that have ng-' 
ver been at the univerſity, will Fill hardly believe 
* it; but J aſſure you, the moment a lad ſets 
his foot in Oxfard, he is immediately hur- 
* ried to the vice- chancellor, where * has 
' ſhackles, that they keep ready -made, put 
upon his underſtanding, and is forbid ever 
to entertain any opinion upon certain points, 
* contrary to what the Vice. chancellor then 
delivers to him.! was about to aſk him 
to explain this, when the company perceiy- 
: ing it grew late, were A and 
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© (a I had nũt an dp of whderſtand- 
. Nor cduld 
a * I well have iy ery ret 
have given me, being 
: Mars as 19 ö 
© disfavour of the univerſities. pj 
© beg the favour of you, Sir, who know Or- 
* ford fo well, to unriddle this to me, and et 
* me know, if there is any truth in what 
_ tleman aſſerted, or whether it was 
effect of his. inalice add prejudice. 
+ Theg pardon d. this rob 2 
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hade conſulted the ſtatutes of the univer- 
« ſity, as they are compriſed in a little book; 
med, Parerbole, froe excerpta 6 __— 
* ftatutorum untverfitatis Oxonienfis, w. 


© book is delivered to every gentleman at 
the time of his matriculation.——The ftaz 


© tute _—_— to this particular is as follows 


De remport ot conditiontbus matri> 
culationts. 


Omnes et finguli ſtudentes ſeu cholares 
cujuſcunq; fed Foo Wien oft- | 
guam ad 2 , toram 
cela-id efufve Commiſſario war inne ſe 
tant; am in matriciiam uni ber- 
atis 12 Fuert, ws ani vert atis privi- 
Riis aut benefieits gaudeant. Nad fa pre- 
o domus fine, ejuſte depiitith, the 
nity nibil fecrns matriculantdos 


ualibet quitdena er x 

1 effo dehariis ad fun — — 

Rentur. Nyon gubr autem in murr iculam uni- 

je redigents accedunt, ff tecimum fer. 

rut thn attigerivit, artictttis 

2 22 rien fabſeribaitt, e, 
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Qued fi infra decimum Jextum-et ſupra 
Faw ft mum atatis annum extiterint; articu- 
lis fidet et religionis duntaxat Jubſriban, et 
in natriculam redigentur.. 
2uod /i duodecimum non 9 in ma- 
triculam duntaxat referentur. — tamen 
foſtmodo, ubi ad maturam ætatem 
qua cetera requifita præſtare poſfnt, tum de- 
mum ea praæſtare teneantur ſub Pana non 
fiftentium ſe metriculando. 


That is, 


5 = Andents and nn po” whatſo- 
«ever, condition, ſhall, within a fortnight 
after their coming to the- univerſity, offer 
themſelves to the Chancellor, or his Com- 
miſſary, to be: matriculated; nor ſhall they 

© before matriculation, enjoy any of the pri- 

* vileges or benefits of the univerſity... If 

c they ſhall negle& or delay to offer them- 

© ſelves to be — Har —— having been 

duly admoniſhed thereof, by the head of 

a f, their college or his deputy, they ſhall; for 

every fortnight. of ſuch delay, forfeit the 

d of 65. 8 d. to the uſe of the univerſi- 

And all perſons coming to be matri- 
1 3 if of the age of ſixteen. years, ſhall 

. 2 705 the articles of faith and . 

© ſhall. take the oath of ſupremacy, toge 

with an oath of fidelity 35 the univerſity, 
in like manner as hath heretofore been ac-. | 

: ; cuſtomed gut if they are under the * 


9 2 
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© of ſixteen and above twelve, they ſhall 
then be matriculated upon only ſubſcribing 
the articles of faith and religion. And 
© as for ſuch as ſhall be under the age of 
© twelve, they ſhall be matriculated without 
« ſubſcribing or taking any of the aforeſaid 
© oaths; provided always that all ſuch per- 
© ſons, when they ſhall arrive at the reſpective 
© ages at which the abovementioned are to be 
performed, ſhall ' then perform the ſame ; 
« or, for neglect thereof, ſhall be ſubject to 
© ſuch penalties as if they had never offered 
| — to be matriculated. | 


*THr1s, Sir, is the law, and this the 
practice of our univerſity : And you muſt 
give me leave to join my complaints to thoſe 
© of the gentleman you mention; I mean 
* with relation to the articles of faith and 
© religion. I muſt agree with him, that it 
* 8a moſt prepoſtereus method of education, 
* for a poor child, as ſoon as he comes to the 
* univerſity, to be taken up and hamperd 
© at this rate: To be made to ſubſcribe ar- 
* ticles, which, a thouſand to one, he never 
© read; and if he has read, tis ten million to 
one, he does not underſtand, - 
© I nave not made inquiry enough to 
know when this ſtatute was firſt introduced. 
* I ſuppoſe it was in the reign of the pious 
* Archbiſhop Laud. Sure I am, let it have 
been introduced when it will, it is high time 
* it ſhould be taken away, unleſs any my 
Guy c W1 


* 
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* will undertake to ſhew any ons uſe that it 
* can ſerve, which will not end in tyranny 
* and ſlavery. Is it that theſe articles are fo 
excellent So conformable to ſcripture 
* and reaſon? Be it ſo, Still there is rm 
to alk, Why are they therefore to be im- 
* poſed ? And why upon ſuch tender years? 
If they are indeed fo 1 excellent, will they 
; | gt approve themſelves to the underſtanding 
— they grow up, but ho 
be cram'd down their throats, and 
« faſtened upon them by the ſolemneſt ties, 
at a time when they hardly know their 
* right-hand from their left? Does it not 
© look as if the impoſers of theſe articles grie- 
© youſly ſuſpected the truth and goodnels of 
them, when they take ſo (I call it again) 
prepo epoſterous a method to engage people's 
lief to them? Are they not afraid that as 
men grow older, they ſhould grow wiſer ; 
and as they grow mike, they ſhould begin 
to daubt of ſome of theſe hl bag If _ 
why all this haſte for a ſubſcription, be- 
fore a boy can eat his commons, or be per- 
mitted to look into Ariftorle:? Why are 
young gentlemen to ſubſcribe what perhaps 
« after two or three months ſtudy they may 
© find reaſon to retraft? 
5 For God's ſake, let us have dane tri- 
« fling with one another at this rate. Let 
0 Gerifice all the little notions of party, an 
* the fondneſs we are apt to entertain — 
Nen opinions, to 8 loye of _ 


elo a. aA 


T 
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« and impartial Geakag- | If eanth/is/ zimel 
at, all dark ways ſhould be ayaided. Truth 
1 dae e I love a free, 


examination, and that 
* not oh the per mg only (for I ſuppoſe that 
every body does: no man fare is glad that 
a — own eyes are put out) — 3 
© I hate tyranny under all ſhapes and pre- 
* tences ; and becauſe I would not, willingly 
* be tyranniſed over myſelf, I don't like to 
* tyranniſe over other op, but would fol- 
low our Saviour's mie: Do as you would 
denk, it were ealy to add a great deal 
more on this head. Liberty is a ſubject 
* that can never be exhanſted. But it is 
the hard fate of the chriſtian world, that 
the inſolence and tyranny of a ſmall 
1 have made it neceſſary to ſay 
thus much. But that I may not tire you, 
5 I will conclude with be ug — VID. 
* That would d on ſome 
— r bill for the — 
22 aboliſhing this dictatorial op- 
flive ſtatute. I dare fay, every gentle- 
who has the honour to fit in par- 
will be glad to contribute towards 
© taking. off this yoke from the ncoks of the 
* Britiſh youth; a yoke which our fathers 
© have born, but which, I truſt in God, our 
children ſhall not wear. And Gentlemen 
* will be ſenſible of the indignity (were it 


* no worſe) put upon their ſons, when be- 
ing 
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ing ſent to Oxford for education, the firſt 
ſtep taken with them is to put chains upon 
them: Not upon their bodies indeed, but 


upon their nobler part, their underſtand. 
ings; the right uſe of which, if I miſtake 


not, is what principally diſtinguiſhes a 
gentleman from his inferiors. This is to 


give them ſtones, when they aſk for bread, 


<'SIR,: the Houſe of Commons laſt ſeſſion 
exerted a noble zeal in relief of thoſe poot 
debtors, whole priſons, by the unmerciful- 
neſs of their keepers, became to them like 
the French gallies. And I think the com. 
mittee of that honourable houſe refuſed to 


examine ſome priſoners till their irons were 


knocked off; concluding I ſuppoſe, that a 


man is not, till then, in a fit poſture to ſpeak 


his mind freely, I leave to you, Sir, to con- 


ſider, if it be not equally proper, chat all 


ſearchers after truth, young ones eſpecially, 
ſhould be equally free from impoſitions, ar- 
ticles and ſubſcriptions : and whether any 


other method ought to be taken for pre- 


venting diſputes and contrariety of opinions, 
than indulging a freedom of inquiry to all 
perſons; thereby giving them an opportu- 


nity of arriving at truth, or at leaſt the ſa- 
tisfaction of having uſed all proper aan 


vours for attaining it, I en. 
8&7 R,. 


P. S. How far any ſuch practices as theſe 
are encouraged at Cambridge, I cannot ſay. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


THE author of the ſecond of theſe let- 
ters thinks proper to declare, that if he has 
expreſſed himſelf with any warmth upon the 
ſubje&t in which he was engaged, it is not 
owing to any ill affection towards the place 
where he received his education, and for 
which he has always entertained the greateſt 
kindneſs ; but he thought he could not do 
a more real ſervice to that univerſity, than by 
endeavouring to remove a law from among 
them ſo deſtructive to liberty and learning. 


* 
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To the OLD WHIG. 
Rerumg; Hon imagine gaudet, V1RG. 


SIR, 


HE publiſhing your | paper has given 
T riſe to a club, who have afſum'd the 
name of Old Whigs. We meet every —_ 

W : D d ay 
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day to read your paper, and inform ourſelves 
what progreſs liberty has made, and to ob- 
ferve the conduct Fi its friends ad enemies. 
We hope you will approve our inſtitution, 
tho' we can anly contribute to the cauſe by 
our good wiſhes; ſince all converſations on 
ſubjeQs of liberty remove prejudices, andi in- 
creaſe that benevolence which is due to man- 
kind in 55 and ought not to be confined 
to any c or party; and if you think gur 
correſpondence wort > cultivating, we ſhall 
from time to time, Lend ou accounts of 
fuch things as we meet with, which may be 
worth your notice, _ 

L As, night w hen ben” Fil Sprighthi vn 
call'd on to Toad your paper as uſual, he, 
inſtead of it, produced an Evening Paper of 
e. che 16th inſtant, and from it mad 
the following letter: 

« $1R, There being a bill now depending 
ein parliament to reſtrain the diſpoſition of 
* lands, whereby the ſame become unalien- 
e able, you are earneſtly deſired to publiſh the 
« fears which many good men have enter- 
© tained concerning it, vig. That it will put 
« a ſtop to the bec deathing of lands for 
« the promotion of religion and charity, 
* which they think at a very low ebb al- 
* ready ; and therefore humbly hope, that 
© all true lovers of the reformation, the 
revolution, and our happy conſtitution in 
church and ſtate, will duly conſider 
the ſaid bill, beſore it paſſes into a law, 
« Sc. - | I canNT 


\ 
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I can'T for my part (ſays Will con- 
ceive how religion or charity ſhould be 
promoted by bequeathing of lands. I have 
always heard they both decreaſed, in propor- 
tion as the riches of the church increaſed ; 
and oft have I been told, that before the 
weakneſs of the Roman emperors made way 
for the riches of the church; that there were 
wooden chalices, but golden prieſts; and that 
afterwards they had golden chalices, but 
wooden prieſts. -For my own part, purſued 
he, I have been fo great a loſer by this 
will-making to pious uſes, as they call them, 
that I can't help rejoicing heattily that a 
bill of this nature- is now depending, that 
others may efeape the like misfortunes. I'll 
tell you, gentletnen; ſaid he, how gur family- 
eſtate came to he appropriated. to theſe ſame 
pious uſes, and myſelf and ſiſters ſent to ſhift 
for our maintenance: My father's elder bro- 
ther left his eſtate to my good "aunt, to ſe- 
cure her the reſpe& of his relations ; and 
ſhe was ſo concern'd for the loſs of fo kind 
2 huſband; that this world became, as ſhe 
faid, a burden to her; and ſhe refolved 
wholly to apply (herſelf to the affairs of 
the next. The parſon of the 'pariſh ſoon 
became prime miniſter in our family, and 
nothing was to be done biit 5 his appro- 
bation, The firſt inſtance of my aunt's 
piety was adorning the church ; the old 
books and cuſhions were — and tur- 
key leather and velvet dteſs d the reading 
Dd 2 deſk 
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deik and pulpit; the gold fringes were ſtript 
from off my aunt's wedding: petticoat, to 
compleat the ſhew, and ſet off the beauty 
of holineſs. The next ſunday when the ſcene 
was compleat, one of my ſiſters, a girl of 
ten or twelve years old, Who was a little 
nettled to ſee the parſon ſo much finer than 
herſelf, happened to laugh ſo immoderately 
to ſee how fond the doctor was of his new 
hoop, as ſhe called it, that before the next 
funday the pulpit was remov'd quite out of 
fight of our feat. My aunt was told the 
reaſon, and all the intereſt: we had in the 
world was neceſſary to reconcile the doctor, 
and ſave us from being immediately turned 
out of doors. I took a friend with me on 
this occaſion, to make my. ſiſter's apology 
to the doctor, when, to compleat our ruin, 
I found him and his curate ingag d at all- 
fours: The doctor courteouſly bid us fit 
down; which, after beſeeching him to go 
on with his game, we ventured to do. When 
the curate, who was dealing, after his bow 
to me, and three or four profound reverences 
to the doctor, deſired he would be pleaſed 
to look in his hand, and tell him what he 
pleaſed ſnould be trumps: Diamonds, ſays 
the doctor; for, Sir, ſays he to me, you 
muſt know I am a very bad player, and 
ſo when I play with this gentleman, he 1s 
ſo good as always to let me name trumps. 
I indeavour'd to keep my countenance ; but 
my friend ſaid to me, laughing, I * 
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heard the clergy play'd this game with the 
laity, but did not think they play d ſo amongſt 
themſelves. The doctor over- heard him, 
and immediately acquainted my aunt, that 
he feared I was an Arian, and had read Dr. 
Clare. Upon which my aunt reſolved to 
rid herſelf of a neſt of infidels, and we 
were turned out of doors; our family-eſtate 
was left to prous uſes ; and I have been forced, 
out of the little fortune my father left me, 
to maintain my ſiſters and myſelf, Now if 
this piety had been reſtrained by ad of par- 
liament, I want to know what reaſon the 
friends of the reformation or the revolution 
would have had to have complain'd. 

I am ſorry, ſays Mr. Freeman, that our 
friend Sprightly ſhould have ſo much reaſon 
to ſpeak feelingly on this occaſion ; but he 
may have the Titisfaction, if it be one, to 
4 that his misfortune is by no means fin- 
gular. Iam told by lawyers of my acquaint- 
ance, that nothing is more common in caſes 
where eſtates are left to charity, than to find 
the relations of the deceaſed left deſtitute, 
and begging a ſhare. of the alms; and where 
the charities are not particularly appropriated 
to any certain uſe, our courts of equity have 
of late thought them objects deſerving. com- 
paſſion in the firſt place, tho' the donor 
might think them too worldly and tranſitory 
to deſerve his attention. But, ſays he, what- 
ever private perſons may ſuffer by theſe kind 
of ry A they will appear quire trifling 

0 inconveniences 
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inconveniences, if we- compare them mh 
thoſe which the public muſt ſuffer if they 
are permitted to increaſe. 

I nave, perſued he, ſeen whole Ccouny 
tries deſolate from this cauſe only; nor can 
any man give me any other reaſon why the 
beſt part of Taly is at this day — 
inſomuch, that, in the campang of Rome, 
for want of hands to clear the ground, it is 
almoſt certain death to fleep one night; and in 
all the popiſh countries I have gone through, 
tho' there are laws to prevent tlie increafe 
of theſe mortmains as they are call'd, yet 
are there viſible inſtances both of their in- 
creaſe and inconvenience; and I am told, 
that our own country in this reſpect yet 
retains ſome of the ſcars of popery. Some 
of the richeſt parts of England, which the 
clergy of that religion choſe for their ha- 
bitation, are ſcarce yet recoyer'd from the 
inundation which cover'd them, for want of 
hands to drain them; for the clergy were 
too covetous to be at any expence for their 
ſucceſſors, and the laity too poor, and tog 
little concern'd in the queſtion, to beſtow 
the neceſſary labour which ſuch works re- 
quired; F am much miſtaken if this is not 
the true cauſe why ſuch tracts of m 
have for ages produced nothing but agues. 

THERE is yet a greater inconvenience 
(aid doctor Pandect) threatned by the in- 
creaſe of mortmains, than any which has 


been inention d. When bodies ms are 
| | ſuffer d 
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ſuffer d to have a ſeparate intereſt fram that 
of the ſtate, and to increaſe in riches and 
power without a poſſibility of alienation, 
they muſt grow too big for it, and threaten 
its ſubverſion; they will ſoon contend for 
independency, and ſupport their claims at 
any rate, and lay the foundation of the moſt 
dreadful kind of tyranny. ? 

For this reaſon the Romans (tho! ſuper- 
ſtitious to a fault) prohibited any perſon to 
give or bequeath by will any-real eſtate to 
any college, ſociety, or corporation; or theſe 
to accept * without the tion of a 
ſenate, or the prince; * and for this reaſon 
the emperors Dioclgſian and Maximinian 
confiſcated the real ' eſtates of the church 
which they had poſſeſſed . themſelves of du- 
ring the — of the Roman empire, 
after Valerian s impriſonment. Nor was 
the utmoſt vigilance of the emperors able to 
ſtop this growing evil: As ſoon as the 
church was reſolved to have a kingdom of 
this world, they perſuaded the people that 
the diänbedting children and heirs, to give 
their eſtates to the church, was a ſervice to 
Cod; which made it neceſſary for Charle- 
main to prohibit the churches to receive any 
gifts which diſinherited children and kindred; 
to prevent the miſchievous effects of the ar- 
tifice of prieſts on the credulity of women. 
On this n, a law was made to prevent 


E. 8, Cod. de bed, inflituend. 
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their frequenting the houſes of widows or 
orphans, or receiving any gifts from them by 
will or donation, or any third hand ®, . 
THr1s law, (ſaid a worthy divine, who 
honours us ſometimes with his company) 
St. Ferom mentions in his epiſt. to Euſtacb. 
and ' rejoices at it as a good ſtep to remedy 
the corruptions which were then amongſt 
the clergy, and particularly their avarice, 
which, as I apprehend, might occaſion many 
laws to be made of the nature which our 
friend has mentioned, The corruption which 
this introduced into religion, is complained 
of by many of the fathers, and particularly 
St. Auſtin, who himſelf refuſed donati- 
ons left to his church +. Yet in ſpite of 
the edicts of emperors , and the endeavours 
of the fathers, the church, as they call d 
it, kept its ground; and ſuperſtition, idola- 
try, and ſlavery became fo general, that the 
weſtern empire became almoſt totally the 
patrimony of the church; and whoever has 
oppoſed its incroachments, have been treated 
with more hatred than the greateſt of its 
perſecutors, The putting the laws againſt 
Mortmain in execution, is the reaſon why 
Fulian 9 is treated as the wickedeſt of man- 
kind, tho' he granted all kinds of toleration; 
whilſt the moſt barbarous tyrants, who have 


E 20, Cul, Thead; de il... Ht 10) 
+ Paſſid. in vita Auguſtin, c. 24, | 
t L. 27. Cod. Tbeod. Anno 390. 


Julian, Epiſt, ad Boſtrens. 
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compounded: for their fins by donations to 
the church, are canoniz d. CORE 
'T1s true, ſays our preſident Sir Harry 
Engliſh, that the corrupt part of the clergy 
have been always graſping for power and 
riches; yet our anceſtors, for the honour of 
our kingdom be it ſpoken, notwithſtanding 
the darkneſs. and ſuperſtition which popery 
had ſcattered over the whole ca — 
made the nobleſt ſtands for liberty; and par- 
ticularly the ſtatute of Mortmain is an in- 
ſtance of ſpirit and wiſdom equal to any of 
the Roman laws that have been mentioned. 
'Tis true indeed, that notwithſtanding that 


law, they gain'd ſo much ground, that a re- 


formation was much wanted, which has in 
ſome meaſure remedied thoſe evils. But 
ſurely the friends of the reformation are 


very injudiciouſly call'd upon by the letter- 


writer, to build again the things which it 
deſtroy'd; as are the. friends to the church 
and our conſtitution, to corrupt the one, and 
defeat the good effects of the other. 

I nx Ave, continued he, been aſſured that 
ſince the repeal of the Stat. of Mortmain, 
the money ariſing from gifts of this kind, 
is computed at ſix or ſeven millions. The 
Stat. of 2. 3. of Q. Anne, c. 11.4 4. has 
effectually repeal'd the Stat. of Mortmain; 
and, as Mr. Smart has ſhew in his tables, 
laid a foundation not only for reſtoring the 
church in a little time to all the lands ſhe 
poſſeſſed at the time of the reformation, but 


for 
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for enabling her to ingroſs all the eſtates in 
the kingdom *. But, ſays he, the remarks 
of that judicious author are ſo well worth 
the conſideration of the public on this oc- 
caſion, that I could wiſh they were repub- 
liſhed by our friend the Oli Mbig. Our 
friends, who remembred the paſſage he al. 
luded to, approving the motion, I was or- 
dered to ſignify their requeſt, and to ſend 
you the paſſage inclos d; which, if you think 
proper, you will give a place in your paper 
as ſoon as poſſible, I am, 


SIR, 


 Nour's, &c, 


NU MB. XLVII. 


AM glad to find that there are a ſet of 

- ingenious gentlemen, who have thought 
it worth their while to form themſelves into 
a ſociety, and to meet together weekly, to 
talk over the important ſubject of LIBER Tv. 
It is eaſy to ſee, from the letter which they 
ſent me laſt week, that their manner of 
converſing is very : agreeable, entertaining, 
and improving. An account ſometimes of 


Smart's Tables, p. 109, 110, III. 
what 
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what turns up among them in their free 
way of canyaſſing queſtions of this nature, 
could not fail of giving pleaſure and inſtruc- 
tion to their fellow- ſubjects. And 
muſt allow me to ſay, that they will hardly 
act in character, if they keep among them- 
ſelves, and confine to the members of their 
club, all the light they ſtrike out in debates 
of this kind. Kater apt 

THe extract out of Mr. Smart's tables, 
which accompanied their letter to me laſt 
week, contains ſuch judicious and ſeaſonable 
remarks, that I doubt not but I ſhall oblige 
all my readers, as well as my - ingenious 
correſpondents, by taking this firſt opportu- 
nity of republiſhing them. 


Mr. Sar T's Tables, p. 109, 


110, 111. 


WHEN one conſiders to what an 
immenſe ſum a very ſmall matter will 
amount in a long courſe of years, there 
is no wonder to be made, that in popiſh 
* countries, thoſe: gentlemen, who call them- 
* ſelves TAE CHURCH, ſhould: have made 
* ſuch great acquiſitions : it is rather a ſur- 
n Nw to me, that, like their brethren the 
Mae of old, they have not uſurped all 
power over the ſſions, as well as the 
* conſciences of the laity ; ſince in all pro- 
* bability it would have been attended with 
* better ſucceſs as to the continuance of it. 

reg i mn *WHAT 
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 * Wrar they might have acquired in 
England before the reformation, had it not 
© been for the ſtatute of Mortmain, is not to 
pe determined; but certainly it would have 
© been very great : For notwithſtanding that 
© ſtatute, their revenues increas'd from time 
© time, till the reign of king Henry VIII. 
* which was above two hundred years after 
© the making of it. eee 
IN this reign they ſuffered much, both 
with reſpect to their power and eſtates, 
as has been ſince greatly bewailed by many 
good Proteſtant divines: But, if they will 
have patience for a few ages, they will 
find, that the late queen Anne has fur- 
niſhed them with materials ſufficient, not 
only to repair the dilapidations of king 
Henry VIII. but alſo to erect more noble 
ſtructures than were demoliſhed in that 
reign. 
Tx late reverend and learned Dr. 
© Prideaux, dean of Norwich, in his vindi- 
© cation of an award of king Charles I. page 
© 64. ſays, The queen's majeſty's late 
bounty to the church hath laid a very 
4 good foundation for the redeeming again 
e of impropriationt, were this bounty wholly 
« appropriated thereto ; and to a better uſe, 
«© I am poſitive to ſay, it cannot be applied; 
<« and having the honour to be one of the 
e commiſſioners for the diſpoſal of this 
<«. bounty, I have the more right to declare 
e my judgment herein. If it be diſtributed 
_— 71 ; « jn 
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in penſions, it will better only ſome ſingle 
« perſons, but leave THE CHURCH in the 
_« ſame ſtate of deficiency for Gopꝰ's ſervice 
a 2 it Fang in before : 2. if it be laid 
« out for buying in of impropriations 
e again to the pariſh churches from which 
« they have been alienated, it is ſufficient 
« to buy in twenty or thirty of them 
t every year; and if thus year by year the 
« wark be carried on, it will every year 
help to deliver us from the greateſt miſ- 
« chief which THE CHURCH has groaned 
under fince the time of the reformation, 
« and in proceſs of time will wholly re- 
«© move it from us. And if the forfeiture 
* of all thoſe lands, and other donations, 
« which are given contrary to law, for the 
« maintaining of popiſb prieſts here, and 
ce popiſd monaſteries and convents beyond 
ee ſea, were all taken by the government, 
« and aſſigned to the ſame uſe, the whole 
« work would be ſoon done, and the 
* CHURCH gain reſtored to that competency 
“ of revenue which is neceſſary for it. These 
by „ donations now in the hands of the popiſb 
y for thoſe ſupeyſtitious and unlaw- 
cc 8 are computed by ſuch as can 
e gueſs beſt of the matter, to amount in 
« yalue to at leaſt a million of money. And 
« it being by this fund that they are inabled 
"<< to carry on their dark and helliſh deſigns, 
« whereby thay are continually working for 
<«< the fubreſion both of our —_—_ 
* tate, 
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et ſtate, we can never be ſafe as to either, 
te :till it be wholly taken from them. And 
& fince they were the popiſt clergy that gave 
te the handle for this alienation of tythes, 
* by their having fifſt appropriated them 
te to their monaſteries and convents, I think 
ee this wealth of theirs cannot be more pto- 
« perly employ d, than for the remedyin 
* the evil which they have occaſion d. And 
et altho' it were deſigned, like the cenſers 
« of Korab and his company, for the offer- 
e ing up of falſe incenſe unto the Lord, 
« yet ſince it hath been conſecrated” to 
“ God's altar, it is fitteſt that it ſhould with 
& them, for a better uſe, be nailed thereto.” 
IM Avr quoted this learned dean to 
* ſhew that I am not ſingular in my 2 
on. I could wiſh that he had tol 
© what he thought the commiſſioners for 
the diſpoſal of this bounty might do with 
: - the revenue of tenths and fir/t-fruits, after 
have bought in all the impropria- 
6 * Hons, abbey-lands, &c. for they are a cor- 
atien, which are to have perpetual ſuc- 
. * ceſfion, with full capacity to purchaſe and 
© receive, as well from perſons diſpoſed to 
give, as from others willing to ſell, with- 
* out licence, or writ ad quod damnum, the 
ſtatute of Mortmain, or any other ſtatute 
or law to the contrary, notwithſtanding, 
* Vide 2, 3 Annæ, _ 11. xv 
Ap by virtue of this power they have 


* made many purchaſes, and have received a 
great 
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great number of benefactions from private 
perſons; amongſt which there was a le- 
© gacy left them by one gentleman, of the 
clear value of ten thouſand pounds; fo 
that, as the dean ſays, in time the cyuRCH 
may be again reſtored to a Pe of 
revenue. 
Tur dean likewiſe fays, in the ſame 
* treatiſe, that per/ona/ tythes ought to be paid 
* of the clear profits gained by the labour 
and induſtry of man; as by merchandize, 
* handicraft trades, and all other employ- 
* ments by which men get their living : and 
to prove this, he quotes St. Ambroſe, St. 
Auſtin, and a great number of other autho- 
* rities; all of them, I freely acknowledge, 
very full and clear in this point: And adds, 
that every Man is guilty of the horrid 
crime of SACRILEGE, who detains from 
* Gop and his Cxvrcn, for the mainte- 
* nance of his miniſters, what he knows to 
* be duly conſecrated; that is, the tenth part 
© of the profits of trade, labour, Cc. Now 
* if the laity could be perſuaded to be of 
the ſame opinion with the dean in this 
* matter, the clergy would be very well pro- 
* vided for in cities, trading towns, and 
* pariſhes where manufactures are eſtabliſhed ; 
many of them would then have vaſtly 
greater incomes, than the archbi/hops and 
* brſhops themſelves have now. It is true, 
he fays the people and their miniſters may 


' make ſuch a compoſition for theſe perſonal 
/ © tythes, 


. ( 
) 
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* tythes, as ſhall hold good in law, and 
bind their ſucceſſors to the obſervance of 
it. But who tan imagine, that ſuch a com- 
* polition can diſcharge any man from the 
* guilt of that horrid crime of SACRIL Gr 
before mentioned 15 nn 

© In that curious piece, the connection of 
* the hiſtory of the old and new teſtament, 
* written by the ſame dean Prideaux, there 
< 1s a relation of a moſt dreadful deſtruction 
< which befel the whole army of BRENNUS 
the Gaul, only for defigning to plunder 
the temple of DELPHos ; upon which 
© the dean ſays, Thus was Gop pleaſed 
* in a very extraordinary manner to exe- 
* cute his vengeance upon thoſe ſacrilegious 
« wretches;” Certainly every one muſt 
agree, that compounding with, or, in other 
* words, detaining from the chriſtian prieft- 
* hood any part of what is really their due, 
© is a much greater crime than intending to 
« plunder a pagan temple; and therefore I 
© think. there can be no one who has any 
* ſenſe of religion, and believes the clergy 
have ſuch a right, that would make any 
* ſuchcompoſition, notwithſtanding it might 
hold good in law, but on the contrary, 
pay the utmoſt farthing. For my part I 
freely own, that I no more believe they 
© have any ſuch right, than I believe that 
God  deſtroy'd two hundred . thouſand 
* ſoldiers for intending to plunder. 


© Tuar 
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* THAT the livings of the poor clergy 
want augmentation, is moſt certain; ſome 
© of them being ſo very mean, that they are 
hardly ſufficient to pay the . incumbent 
© bread for himſelf, = leſs to maintain 
da family; and therefore I heartily wiſh 
they were ſo augmented, as that all of 
them had competent revenues to ſupport 


them ſuitable to their education and cha- 


© raſter: and if I knew any way to do it 
« ſooner than by the manner the corpora- 
tion hath taken, I ſhould as readily, and 
with as much pleaſure, communicate it, 
© as any man alive. But yet at the fame 
time I muſt take the liberty, as an Engl;yh- 
© man, to declare, that I do not like any re- 
« peal of the ſtatute of Mortmain, upon any 
account whatever; nor ſettling a revenue, 
« without limitation, upon a corporation that 
© is to have perpetual Jucceſſion, and thereby 
would in time be able to as all tho 
© eſtates in the kingdom into their hands. 
Not that I think any body ſhould be very 
© uncaly about it, S007 wk £0 (FOR | 
erity wall put a to t o- 
: > i apprehend any = 
© ger from them. 
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To the OLD WHIG. 


Unde expedi re non amicorum queant 
Libera concilia. .. 


STR, 


AST thurſday, when I came to the 
ILL club, I found their impatience for your 
opinion of it had made them meet fo early 
that your paper was read before I got to them. 
On my coming in, the preſident told me 
the Ord Wr1c approved of our inftitu- 
tion; who knows, ſays he, but we may per- 
ſuade him to come amongſt us ſometimes. 
I wiſh, faid I, you would defire his leave 
to elect him a member. I ſee he has pub- 
liſhed the paſſage of Mr. Smart's which I 
recommended. I hope it will turn peoples 
attention to theſe accumulating properties, 
The calculations of that ingenious writer 
are arguments which admit of no contro- 
verſy. I doubt not, the reception they meet 
with from the public, will perſuade him to 
give us ſome farther light into theſe matters. 
If he would let us know the amounts of 
the lands and money already lock'd up in 
the hands of corporations and truſtees, =_ 

W 


0 2» © 
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what will be its increaſe in a hundred years, 
tho' no new donations were permitted, I 
imagine we ſhould find it fo large a ſhare 
of the whole property of the kingdom, that 
it would give mankind a juſt alarm: and 
yet I never come to town, but I find ſome 
new hoſpital, or charity-ſchool a building ; and 
in the country, ride many a long fox-chace, 
without ſcarce once treſpaſſing on any lands 
but thoſe of companies or hoſpitals. | 

'T1s true, Sir Harry, faid Mr. Freeman, 
there is a much greater property already in 
Mortmain than the world imagines, tho' 
they begin to open their eyes. The bill 
now depending to prevent their increaſe is 


generally allowed to be neceſſary for the 


whole, provided every individual may be 
exempted out of it, But there is ſcarce a 


corporate body in England but would follow 
their leaders, if they had time, and humbly 
ſet forth their reaſons, why their gain ſhould 
be preferred to the public welfare. I think 
the claims already made would be a ſub- 


ject worth the conſideration of the OLp 


Wu. What ſays our friend (addreſſing 
himſelf to our clergyman) to. the requeſt of 
the corporation for the queen's bounty? 
They ſay, they have but eleven or twelve 
thouſand pounds a year coming in, except 
a trifling ſam of about a hundred thouſand 
pounds in money; and they compute, that 
as there are 5597 livings under the value of 
fifty pounds per annum, it will be a Jong 

Ee2 time 


4% De OS WU IE. New 
time before they are ſufftciently augmented. 
I think they reckon three hihidred years, 
and upwards, before they will be äugriented 
to that value; except they have ſome für- 
ther aſſiſtance: what do you think; is the 
exemption they aſk eaſohable or het? 
Vo all know, faid our friend, chat 1 
think the proviſion For ſome ef Gur che 
too ſinall, and theuld be glad ff it as pro- 
erly augmented. But I think, chat ay 
e done by the methods they AS take, in 
a Much deb ke than they Die usgetel: 
ThO many of the Ivins mentioned by the 
truſtees, I think, want io dtigmerttatiön At 
all; and others might Ye united to ofte 
another, or to larger which #te contipudits to 
them, withont any inconventeiice to the 
Preacher or hearer. The niethod which they 
take to augment livings, is to give 200 . 
ef the queen's bounty-money to any body 
who wilt give 200 J. more; which ſhins, 
added together, angthent the Iivity': 10 tht 
every Hundred pound! in their Hands, may be 
conſidered as two, They have always a 4 
fum in their hands, the intèreſt of Which is 
— put out to intefeſt, and intift oon 
be very confiderable;; belide "the gain they 
Tnake of "retaining the money which they 
and others give, to augment the lwiflgs in 
their hands; and only allowing "three per 
cent. för it till a purchaſe is found; and 
this gain is fo conſidetable, 'that it is Hardly 


TFofſidle to datisfy hen in atry title, tho 
e ver 
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ever ſo dir I think therefore, in much 
leſs than half toe time they mention, they 
May aygment all the livings which want it, 
to the income they deſire. 

Bur I don't ſee why they ſhould be all 
increaſed to that value; in increaſing them, 
regard is to be had to the per of the 
neceſlaxies of life in the places where they 
lie. Fer I ſuppeſe it will be no hardſhip, 
for this part of the clergy at leaſt, 2 
and I think, it is the neral ſenſe of our 
' clergy, that one of their order may he 
maintained for twenty or thirty pounds a year, 
for they ſeldam allow more to their Ii 
5 Any 2 be eyer A fret. 4 ien 


maintenance, in 3 ay — hich! vir an op- 
portunity of proving bath the ability and 
integrity of its poſſeſſor, and 2 2 

him to a highs ſtatian. Tho eyery ldi 

is a gentleman, he is pat intitled to equal 
pay with the colane], till his fervices re- 
commend him to that ſtation. But were 
the neceflities of the clergy ever ſo great, I 
ſhould not defire them to be relieved by 

will-making. I ap fatished, the doctrine « of 
toning far 2 had life, by donations after 

death, however profitable 1 has been to the 
church, has done ng good to mens morals, 
and no honour to chriſtianity. I am glad, 

faid Mr. Freeman, that gur friend agrees 
with * in approving the rejecting this 
OT E e 3 exemption; 
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exemption; as I do with him, in deſirin 
that the wants of all men, and particularly 
the clergy may be ſupplied. But I think, 
no argument can be formed from their ne- 
ceſſities, that any part of land ſhould be 
ſuffered to be in Mortmain: The funds are 
ſurely a leſs exceptionable, and more effec- 
tual, method of anſwering that end. The 
public ſeems likely to continue ſo much 
in debt, as will always give them a ſuffi- 
cient opportunity of placing their money at 
intereſt, which will raiſe a greater income 
than they can procure for it by the pur- 
chaſe of lands; and beſides the preventing 
the evils which are complained of from 
Mortmains, ſuch a method would give the 
ſtate a ſecurity for the fidelity and good 
behaviour of thoſe perſons, who have ſome- 
times given great cauſe of ſuſpicion, 

I LIKE Mr. Freeman's expedient very 
well, ſaid Sir Harry. If we muſt have a 
national debt, J had much rather our coun- 
trymen ſhould be our creditors than foreign- 
ers; who might be able, on any occaſion, 
to draw large ſums out of the kingdom, 
and thereby diſtreſs the credit of the na- 
tion, ata time when it may be moſt wanted. 
But pray what is to be done for the two 
univerſities? It ſeems they alſo want to be 


exempted out of this ad: what merit or ne- 


ceſſity have they to plead, which claims 
' ſuch an exemption? 


1 pox'r 
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I pown'T know what neceſſit ies they may 
have, faid Will Sprightly, interrupting him; 
I ſuppoſe they will make them appear to 
the parliament: But I think they have great 
merit for educating our youth in Vbig prin- 
ciples. I am glad to hear it, ſays Sir Harry. 
I aflure you, ſays Vill, they can have no 
other, without they have got them very 
lately ; for their old Tory ones were burnt in 
Dr. Sacbeverels time. Come, come, ſays 
Sir Harry, don't abuſe Alma Mater ; but tell 
me truly, is your college rich enough to an- 
ſwer the ends it was inſtituted for? I don't 
know, ſaid Will, what ends thoſe might be: 
believe, as far as the education of youth 
is concerned, the very plate of the univer- 
ſity, for you muſt know every ſtudent leaves 
them a handſome piece, would maintain pro- 
feſſors ſufficient to educate all the gentlemen 
in Europe for this century; and I think our 
profeſſors are already pretty well paid for all 
the inſtructions they give. As for the fel- 
lows, who take pupils, I think they have a 
conſideration for their trouble ; and if their 
fellowſhips were ten times as big, I don't 
believe they would take one hour's more 
pains, or inſtruct them one farthing cheaper. 
I neyer could find out why the public 
ſhould pay any perſon: better for being idle 
than for being employ' d; nor have I ever 
heard, why ſo many fellowſhips were ne- 

. If any are not ſufficient to main- 
tain thoſe who have them, I ſuppoſe they 
Ee 4 re 
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are under no obligation to keep them, no 
more than they were to accept them; not 
can I ſee re wants of a fellow of a 
college ſhould be more regarded by the pub. 
lic > AS thoſe of any ale 2 8 
Wært, faid Dr. Pande#, we know your 
antipathy to theſe Mortmains; but will you 
have no regard to the cries of the wi- 
dows and orphans that pray for an exeinp- 
tion? I can't help having great compaſſion, 
faid Mr, Freeman, on ſo many poor wreteh 
educated to be above labour, who are | 
deſtitute not only of every neceſſary of life, 
but of the means to acquire them. I have 
pony: great compaſſion for them, but 
more for the public, who already fee] 
the want of hands, and will much more 
ſo as the charities increaſe: I think the 
provifions for all kinds of poor, is not only 
a duty, but an advantage to the public; 
and all perſons who are unable to provide 
For their own maintenance, have a juſt claim 
ta be ſupported ; but at the ſame time it 
ought to be remembered, that the publick 
Haye a right alſo to the labour of 
perſon they maintain, and are under an ob- 
ligation to make them as uſeful as poſſible, 
But as this is a public obligation, what oc- 
caſion to take the work out of their hands? 
muſt that be done by private cha- 


titles, which ought to be done by à com- 
mon fund? Or why ſhould the direction of 
the poor be in any hands but thoſe of the 

3 ſtate? 


* 
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ſtate? Tis a maxim, that power ought al- 
ways to be in proportion to property: what 
xoperty have the governors or truſtees in 
fofpital in the lands they hold in mort- 
main? Theſe eſtates give them the fame in- 
tereſt in the counties where they lie, as if 
they were their freeholds ; but ahi real in- 
tereſt they have in them is ſo ſmall, that 
a ſmall gratification may tempt them to 
comply with any ſchemes, however preju- 
diclal ta the nation. E 

I pox'T think, ſays Will Sprightly, theſe 
truſtees intereſt ſo ſmall as your friend Free- 
man imagines. I remember, when I was 
in France, I heard much of the fathers. of 
the iin, and found a great zeal for get- 
ting money to propagate their religion in 
foreign parts. I knew Firebrand Tartuffe 
very well, who was at the head of this bu- 
ſineſs, and knew he never gave any thing 
himſelf; and that he would not ſuffer a 
negro that he had to be chriſtened, leſt 
he ſhould. be made free, as he fancy'd the 
law was. Whence then this zeal for cha- 
rity, and the propagation of religion could 
grow, I could not gueſs, till my landlord at 
the inn explained the myſtery. Tartuffe, 
fay'd he, had a nephew, who uſed ſome- 
times to read prayers for our curate, and tha 
m_ man was ſo civil, and ſo poor, that 
we all were reſolved to ſpeak a good word 
for him to his uncle; who, by the bye, is 
pot cho beſt man in the world to his Kine 
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dred. His uncle was at laſt iled on to 
omiſe to do ſomething for him. So after 

e had made his bows in his uncle's hall, 
dined with his ſervants as long as the cere- 
monies of our church require, he told our 
young man he had thought of him, 
and that he muſt come to him the next 
morning; which you may be ſure he did 
not fail to do. Here, ſays he, as ſoon as 
he faw him, I have provided for you a 
letter to the fathers of the miſſion; they'll 
take my recommendation, they'll allow you 
a piſtole a week till you go abroad; 'twill 
be bread for you at preſent. Sir, ſaid the 
young man, I am extremely obliged to you 
for your kindneſs; but if it was poſſible to 
be done, it would be a much greater fa- 
vour to give me any maintenance at home, 
tho' never fo ſmall; for I fear my conſti- 
tution is ſo weak, that I can't undergo the 
heats of thoſe countries where I am to go. 
Why, fays Tartuffe, you don't need to go 
abroad; they'll give you your allowance 
fix or eight months, to prepare your ſelf, 
before they will expect you to go. But, Sir, 
ſaid our young man, wou'd you think it 
right in me to take their money if I never 
intend to go? Why, as for that, ſays Tar- 
tuffe, if you have any ſcruples of conſcience, 
you may reſolve to pay them again when 
ago be able. Pye, fye, "pe Har- 
ry, if you an u y once, it 
muſt come . tho by the head and 
ſhoulders; 
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ſhoulders ; but our friend here ſhall tell the 
OLD Wuld of you; which I have done 
in obedience to his commands, and am, 

SIR 
mur obedient ſeruant, 
&c. 
90009909999090999902200 


NUM B. XLIX. 


Zo the OLD WHIG. 


SIR, 


TOOK a walk early the other morn- 
ing to ſee my friend Sir Harry Engliſb, 

in a little retirement which he has 
_ ſome time fince near this town, The freſh- 
neſs of the morning, and the beauty the land- 
ſkips added to the chearfulneſs which aroſe 
from the exerciſe, gave me ſo great a plea- 
ſure, en heartily deſpifing 
all the elegant effeminacies and u deli- 


cacies which the great city I left behind me ad- 
mired 
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mired ſa much, and greatly pitying the mg- 
ny thouſand creatures whem Ged had made 
reaſanahle, wha, in a few hayrs, weuld riſe 
to groan away ſo fine a day in vain cares 
only to ſupply imaginary wants, 
EvERy object which preſented itſelf, fo 
ſtrangly camhined ta direct the mind to 
admire the works of nature, and to reve- 
rence their creator, who had appointed man 
ſo beautiful and magnificent an habitation, 
and endow'd him with faculties to fill with 
dignity this part of the ereation, that it was 
impoſſible to behold, unmoved, this ſeat of 
folly and luxury, which daily draws ſuch 
multitudes from a ſtate of innocence and af- 
fluence, to want even the common neceſ- 
faries of life; who, whilſt they are facri- 
ficing their fortunes and families to the gra- 
tifying their own low vices, or to the imi- 
tating theſe of their betters, are preparing 
themſelves to give up their liberties and re- 
ligion to the firſt bidder. The. 
Tusk thoughts ſo totally poſſeſſed my 
mind, that I was got within a fow pages 
of my friend before I perceived him. He 
got fight of me in his walk, and was ad- 
vancing to meet me as faſt as two little 
girls which he held one in each hand wou'd 
permit him. My friend, ſays he, you {ee I am 
an old-faſhioned fellew ſtill; you fee I teach 
my girls to riſe early, and uſe their legs. 
1 won't have my little Whigs lame, nor pale- 
faced, beeauſe its the faſhion ; 9 
2 nNOWS 
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knows whether the: intereſt of the fortune I 
ean leave them will afford them a coach : 
if theſe ſchemes of lowering intereſt take 
effect, moſt of our fine ladies may have 
reaſon to wiſh they had learn'd to walk 
white they were ywung. 

Tun beauty and chiurfoliets of the 
childrens conntenances, the neatneſt and 
fimplicity of their dreſ bat above all, the 
little baſhfulnes with which they made me 
their eourteſies, gave me fo much pleafate, 
that I could not help'congratolating Sir #aryy 
that for one more we thonld 
preſerve thre idea of a true Engir/h women. 

Dox'r flatter your friend, nor wy 
'virts, ſaid he, looking on them with an air 
of fondneſs which is pecahar to good minds: 
Go, my: dears, fad the to them, get us our 
rea ready, whilſt I ſhew my irendmy:gat- 
den. 

Bu r, ſays he, it is the height'of my um- 
bition ——_ chem ſuch as their mother 
was z and that they may have as little the 
air of foreigners as poſtible. I think our 
neighbeurs the French have made them- 
ſelves full amends for the injuries we did 
thetn in the late war, by the faſhions they 
huve introduced finee the peuce: But ſo it 
is, Mr. Freeman, that u perſon of faſhion 
can't be dreſſed without ſending more mo- 
ney dut of the kingdom, than would pay 
them for all the (ſervices they will do their 
dn. in their whole lives. You know, 
dir, 
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Sir, ſays he, I content myſelf with the ma- 
nufactures of my own country; my clothes 
grew on my tenants ſheep, and my houſe is 
furniſhed with the production of our king- 
doms. 1 | 
IT is always with great pleaſure that I 
hear my friend ſpeak on theſe ſubjects; fo 
I endeavoured to keep up the diſcourſe, by 
telling him, that however he might diſlike 
the French faſhions, he followed them in 
this piece of their policy; for they confine 
themſelves wholly to the uſe of their own 
manufactures, however inferior theirs are to 
thoſe of their neighbours. They do ſo, ſays 
Sir Harry, and are right in it; nay, they 
carry the matter ſo far, that they won't 
ſuffer a foreigner to get a farthing amongſt 
them, if they think it likely he ſhould re- 
turn with it to his own country ; except he 
is wanted to improve ſome part of their 
manufacture, or ſome valuable branch of 
their trade. I have heard an ingenious painter, 
a 'countryman of ours now living, had a 
letter 4e Cachet ſent him, for having only 
drawn two portraits at Paris, to order him 
to deſiſt or leave the kingdom ; whilſt the 
wiſdom of our country is employed in in- 
viting fidlers and tumblers from all cor- 
ners of the earth to eaſe us of our money, 
as if it was as burdenſome as the debts of 
the nation. As he led me on, in this kind 
of diſcourſe, towards his houſe, I found 
every field more beautiful, The rows of 
To trees 
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trees planted round them, and little thick- 
ets interſpers d, which my friend had 
filled with thoſe flowers that grow in the 
ſhade, inriched the landſkip; and diverſi- 
fied our walk in the moſt agreeable man- 
ner, and abundantly ſupplied the place of a 
garden, which I found my friend had de- 
ſtroyed, to throw it into a beautiful lawn 
before his houſe. This, fays Sir Harry, is 
one of the few modern faſhions which I 
approve of: I was long fince tired of what 
was called a garden of pleafure; nothing 
can be long agreeable to a man of any 
taſte, that does not at leaſt appear to have 
a uſe. Clipp'd hedges and ſhorn graſs-plats, 
which was the taſte of the laft age, have 
juſtly given way to theſe rural gardens: I 
love to ſee my ſheep feed at my door. 
Beſides that, now labour is become of double 
value to what I remember, I could not 
fatisfy myſelf, to ſee half a dozen fellows 
rolling a gravel walk, and trimming a yew 
into a pyramid, whilſt my neighbours want- 
ed hands to get in their harveſt. 

I covLD not help admiring much the 
elegance of my friend's taſte, who had left 
the fine parts of his proſpe& open, but had 
covered the leſs agreeable ones with the 
greateſt diverſity of beautiful plantations. 
He neither hath confined his genius by ob- 
ſerving too ſtrict a regularity, nor ſhewed 
an affectation of totally rejecting it; but 
it ſeemed as if he rather admitted it in the 

ſmaller 
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ſmaller parts of his deſigns than in the larg 
becauſe it leſs —— the dene of 
its being a natural production. r Loft 
have heard Sir — ſay, that to make a 
deſign of this kind complete, it ought to be 
almoſt imperceptible which parts. of it are 
works of art, and which are the natural. 
But I much more admire his conſtant at- 
tention to the good of mankinad in every 
part of his life, ſo that his Jceues of ple» 
ſure ate more beneficial to his country, than 
the Swfne/s of the greater part of mankind. 
1 younD'the inſide of my friend's — 
anſwer'd the reſt; it was quite plain, and 
exactly neat : chere was 2 — oy 
carving, bat moſt judicious pr 
beautiful ſtuffs I had ever ſeen; 2 e 
he aſſured me were our own produce. 
Whilſt we were drinking tea, Sir Harry en- 
tertained me with his remarks on the bill 
now nding to prevent its being un; 
he — commended the 5 aud 
policy of” the legiſlature, in pardoning the 
paſt offences; and a the uſe of ſe- 
vefities againſt thoſe, who dare to | 
by violence the execution of our laws. But 
he ſeemed to hint, the uſe of this liquor 
was become ſo general, even amongſt the 
loweſt ſort, that a total prohibition of it 
was almoſt neceſſaty. He fejoiced much in 
the paſling of the Mortmarn bill, and ſpoke 
in favour of the Qzfers, ' „ 
nothing 
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nothing could be more demonſtrable, than 
chat an tafy method ſhould be appointed for 
the recovery of ſmall debts, but ſeemed to 
with it was a more cral relief; and was 
much diſpleaſed at the ſuggeſtion that our 
gentlemen in the commiſſſon of the peace 
were too | to do juſtice ; or that the 
clergy had gained fo little eſteem among 
then by their behaviour, as to have occa- 
flon to fear that they were prejudiced aguinſt 
them, _ 
By r, ald Sir Harry, how do our friends 
the Diſſenters conduct themſelves fince the 
affair of the tet? Here's the craftſman, he 
indeed, had avoided declaring himſelf in theit 
fayolr that ate the fools and dupes of mi- 
niſters, but that they have been fo If uſed by 
them, that they . ran en their eyes, and 
in with bun in op ir meaſures, ſays 
, fight or wigs ah Gazeteer, of April 
5. bullits them tttider the name of an ex- 
poli and the courtly Mr. Walfnghan 
the next paper with that title, fooths them 
with an aun 1. I wonder how they bear 
this treatment, but particularly, the affertion 
of fuch notorious falfities, ich ſo many 
conſiderable perſons of theit own body ate 
able to contradict. 

I'LL fell you), Sir, ſaid 1; you know the dif 
ſenters ſolligited this affair as a public benefit 
not as a private intereſt : if the Publ would 
have eck their ſervices in Butthenſome 
offices, they wete —_ to have difcharged 


them ; 


”" I. 
„ - 0 


ſo 


not, they 
8 they! | 
ſpiſe, the ingenious authors who have heſtow- 


ed their labour fo idly, to exaſperate or ſopth 
them, to falſify what they know to be true, 
and aſſert what they are able to contradict. 
I TriNx with you, faid Sir Harry, the 
Diſſenters have more reaſon. to rejoice than 
be diſpirited at their preſent fituation. Their 
views, however they might be miſtak : 

were certainly the promoting the intereſt an 
Iiberty of their country z and they will never 
want power to do ſo, if they take this qp- 
portunity to cultivate union amongſt them- 
ſelves; and laying by all heat and animoſity, 

have regard rather to things than men: th 
cannot be ſo weak as to believe, that it is a 
neceſſary conſequence, that Jobn is an ho- 
neſt man, becauſe Thomas is a rogue. I ſup- 
pole the Craftſman might get that way f 
arent, from two = "Px brothers, each of 
which would perſuade the town they had got 
£5 il CT 


* 
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etal which actually reſembled gold, be- 
cauſe their brother's: was not at all like it. 

Fon my part, faid I, as far as I have op- 
portunity, I ſhall; recommend to, them _ 
neſs and unanimity, as the only. means of 
| being uſeful to their country, and ſucceſsful 

in their undertakings.; and I don't queſtion, 
but a fit time, a proper titne will come to 
abr to the legiſlature for whatever ſhall 

be juſt and reaſonable. But at the ſame 
time I muſt put them in mind, that the 
warmeſt gratitude is due to thoſe who de- | 
ſplſed all diſcouragements which ſtood in 
the way of truth and virtue, "Tis men 
who fly from power, not thoſe who ſeek it, 
hoes we may ſafely truſt. 
Wen I to write on this occaſion, faid 
Sir Harry, I would put the Diſſenters in mind 
of the of the trees deſiring a king; 
ſaid to the vine, Come thou Jus, rule over 
us; but the vine ſaid, Shall I leave my wine 
that makes glad the bearts of gods and men, to 
come and rule over the trees? And 
ceived the like anſwer. from the olive; but 
420 bramble moſt readily took on him the 
; wherefore, ſays the book, Fire /ball 
come —.— of the 3 and conſume the ce- 
dars which are in Lebanon. 
As I went home, I found it was much 
more eaſy to find the bramble than the 
vine or olive; but I thought, if ſuch there 
were, I ſhould find them libelled by the 


wits of the age, and therefore I reſolved to 
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